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SURREY’S TECHNIQUE OF PHONETIC ECHOES: 
A METHOD AND ITS BACKGROUND 


I 


THE OPENING lines of the Earl of Surrey’s version of the second book 
of the Aeneid read as follows: 


They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 
When prince Aeneas from the royal seat 

Thus gan to speak: “O Quene! it is thy wil 

I should renew a woe cannot be told, 

How that the Grekes did spoile and ouerthrow 
The Phrygian wealth and wailful realm of Troy: 
Those ruthfull things that I my self beheld.... 


These—probably the first lines of blank verse written in English? if 
we disregard the somewhat doubtful precedent in Chaucer’s Tale of 
Melibeus—are not just iambic pentameters divested of rhyme.* That 
their rhythm, with its insistent caesura after the fourth syllable (in 
five lines out of seven) and its marked final pauses, shows little of the 
flexibility of later blank verse is all too obvious. But they have a 
grave stateliness of their own which is only partly due to the carefully 


1 The quotations from Surrey are according to F. M. Padelford’s edition (Seattle 
1931). 

2 If we agree with Imelmann, Padelford, and others that the translation of book IJ 
preceded that of book JV. 

+See, e.g., E. Legouis in Legouis and Cazamian’s History of English Literature, p. 
232: “Surrey’s blank verse is simply the decasyllabic or heroic metre shorn of its 
thymes.” Legouis somewhat qualifies this statement in his subsequent analysis, but the 
quoted definition (echoed from Milton) reflects a widespread view that still retains un- 
due prominence. Most of the older, often still authoritative, textbooks have it. “It 
was the Earl of Surrey who, by dispensing with the rhyme, first transformed this metre 
(heroic verse) into what is now known as Blank Verse,” says Schipper (History of 
English Versification, p. 220). This is a misleading simplification of a complex set of 
facts. The reductio ad absurdum of this theory appears in Saintsbury’s History of English 
Prosody 1, 315: ‘Deprived of his usual crutches, or at least staves, of rhyme and stanza, 
the poet goes with the utmost deliberation and is bent on nothing so much as upon 
seeking ten syllables or five feet in each line.’’ The flagrant unfairness of this—since so 
often, and not only in his short lines, this is precisely what Surrey does not do—is not 
shared by closer students of his verse, e.g., by O. F. Emerson (“The Development of 
Blank Verse: a Study of Surrey,” MLN IV, 1889) or by Padelford (op. cit., introduc- 
tion). However, nobody that I know of has gone much beyond studying Surrey’s 
thythm in the narrower sense. His “‘instrumentation”—to use a term adapted from the 
Russian instrumentovka, which René Wellek translates as “orchestration” (Theory of 
Literature, p. 160)—i.e., his manipulation of sound-quality, which strongly affects the 
flow and pattern of his verse, still remains to be examined. The present paper is a 
modest attempt in this field. 
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chosen, dignified diction: there is a slow music in these verses. But 
music, in verse as elsewhere, presupposes pattern—in poetry, not only 
rhythmical but phonetic pattern: a skilful distribution of sounds, 
vowels as well as consonants. Postponing the closer study of the con- 
sonantal arrangements (e.g., the alliterations)* let us mainly concen- 
trate on the vowels, more particularly on one of their most obvious 
aspects, vowel echoes. We find such echoes throughout the brief 
passage: whisted, fixed ; seal, speak ; Quene, Grekes ;* woe, told, ouerthrow; 
spoil, Troy; wealth, realm, myself, beheld—six distinct assonantal 
groups, partly reinforced by consonance (wealth, realm, myself, beheld 
and in one case (woe, ouerthrow) reaching the degree of similarity 
usually described as rhyme. These correspondences in most Cases con- 
nect words occurring before a strong pause, generally a caesura or the 
end of a line, bracketing the middles of two lines (Quene, Grekes); the 
middle of a line with its end (woe, fold) or with the end of the following 
line (wealth, beheld; spoil, Troy); the end of a line with the middle of 
ihe next line (seat, speak); or the end of one line with that of another 
(told, overthrow). In the first line, where assonance connects words 
occupying less prominent metrical positions (whisted, fixed), the 
phonetic parallelism seems to lend special emphasis to these psycho- 
logically important expressions. Realm** and myself in the last two 


4 This does not mean that Surrey’s alliterations are devoid of interest. They playa 
much more important part than A. Schréer (“‘Uber die Anfange des Blankverses in 
England,” Anglia IV, p. 33) was inclined to assume. Even in the above quotation we 
have wealth, wailful; realm, ruthfull. The very parallelism in the arrangement of the 
grammatical forms in these two consecutive groups indicates artistic design. It seems 
wrong to claim with Schroéer that “‘alliteration in Surrey does not appear to be inten- 
tional.” 

5 It is an open question whether Grekes should be classed with this group or with 
speak. The pronunciation of M.E. open é—as in seat, speak—must have varied in 
Surrey’s time. He not infrequently rhymes it with M.E. closed é: grene, clene (‘The 
sonne hath twyce,” 1, 3); zeale, feale (=“‘feel”), weale (“‘Satire on London,” 48, 50); 
they meane, be sene (Ps. 73, 13, 14). Normally, however, the former open é would seem 
to have been pronounced as a mid-front-tense vowel identical with the sound derived 
from M.E. 4d, now pronounced [ei]. Poets are likely to have felt free to use either pro- 
nunciation as the context required. Consequently, in the examples to be quoted from 
Surrey, meane, vaine (Aen. II. 124); clambe, flame, stream (ibid. 380, 381, 383) etc., 
should be regarded as rhymes, but so should eke, seke, wreke (ibid. 91), wreke, seke 
(ibid. 124); and seas, seen (ibid. 260, 261) would have to count as a genuine assonance. 
In dubious cases the pronunciation would to some extent have to be inferred from the 
grouping and the apparent formal function of the expressions. This pardonable phonetic 
opportunism is by no means confined to Surrey. For some indication of its extent, which 
seems to embrace most of the major and minor poets of several centuries, see H. C. 
Wyld, Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope (London, 1923), pp. 53 ff. Itis not 
yet extinct. 

6s With regard to realm, I here assume the pronunciation to have been [relm] 
rather than [rém], since no extant text of Surrey—not even the Hargrave MS. of his 
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lines, likewise placed inconspicuously, serve to increase the cumulative 
effect of the final sequence. The arrangement seems clear, intelligible, 
and effectively graded. 

These echoes appear to have two diametrically opposed functions: 
they separate and they link. By further emphasizing the heavy mas- 
culine pauses, internal as well as terminal, they even more distinctly 
divide the lines into their constituent parts and stress the end-stopped 
character of the verse: they impede its flow. But by connecting one 
line with another they create a larger pattern.® In our quotation, the 
echoes are partly so interwoven as to produce a concatenation almost 
comparable in its firmness to that of terza rima (woe, told, spoil, 
ouerthrow, wealth, Troy, beheld =aabacbc). 

There is considerable symmetry and but little crowding of the 
same sounds in the phonetic pattern just examined. This seems to agree 
with the controlled if pathetic dignity of the above lines. Another, 
more excited mood appears to have suggested the very different con- 
figuration of echoes in the following passage from the Sinon episode: 

The Grekes deceit beholde, and by one profe 
Imagine all the rest. 

For in the preasse as he vnarmed stood, 

Wyth troubled chere, and Phrigian routes beset, 
“‘Alas!”’ quad he, “‘what earth nowe, or what seas 
May me receyue? catif, what restes me nowe? 
For whom in Grece doth no abode remayne; 
The Trojans eke offended seke to wreke 


Their hainous wrath, wyth shedying of my blood.” 
(Aen. II, 84-92) 





fourth Aeneid with its many orthographic vagaries—ever spells this word without an /. 
This pronunciation is notoriously difficult to date, however. Spenser spells realme, ex- 
cept in two of the three cases in which he uses the expression for rhyming purposes 
(Reames in F.Q.III.V.53.3, ed. 1590, and reame, IV.VIII.45.9), where he may have 
done so in order to make quite clear that he was using an antiquated pronunciation. 
Rhymes are not always reliable guides, especially when a word is as difficult to rhyme 
as this one, in which case an old-fashioned pronunciation may sometimes offer an easy 
way out. Nevertheless, even if Surrey pronounced [rém], the instrumentation remains 
strikingly rich: [wel@ end wélful rém], with [wélful] cunningly echoing the consonance 
of [welé] and anticipating the vowel of [rém]. The cumulative effect would not be im- 
paired. It seems difficult to choose between these possibilities. 

6 The more comprehensive organization of longer series of verses which Surrey was 
not yet quite able to manage by purely rhythmical means is thus achieved to a marked 
extent by “instrumentation.” This conclusion runs counter to the long-lived view for 
the classical formulation of which we have again to quote Saintsbury’s vivid phraseol- 
ogy: “. .. he [Surrey] seldom manages to avoid arranging the individual line so that it 
might end, in sense as well as in sound, with itself, and he still seldomer acquires the 
peculiar cadence which, so to speak, “shoots the bridge at the end”—which knits one 
line to the next. The verse, to transfer the old Greek terms for composition, is strung, 
not twisted; each line is a separate bead on the string.” (Op. cit., 1, 316.) 
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In contrast to the opening of the book with its numerous carefully 
interlinked and balanced groups of echoes we seem to have here only 
three such major series, two short ones at the beginning (profe, stood; 
rest, preasse, beset) and a long one running through the entire passage, 
but gathering force and becoming denser as it proceeds (Grekes, de- 
ceit, chere, he, seas, receyue, Grece, eke, seke, wreke). At first there is 
some interlacing of the different groups, but then one sound, the 
shrill [i], dominates, recurring through five consecutive lines in the 
same metrical place, the fourth syllable, and eventually crowding 
one line with three strongly accentuated echoes: a sequence of asso- 
nances culminating in rhyme emphasized almost to the point of crude- 
ness (eke, seke, wreke).? The method here is one of robust concentra- 
tion and intensification of effect. 

In the example just analyzed—a somewhat extreme instance of a 
characteristic aspect of Surrey’s method—assonance, sometimes com- 
bined with incomplete consonance (rest, preasse; seas, receyue), pre- 
dominates, rhyme occurring only in the climax. Simple assonance forms 
the staple of Surrey’s technique of echoes, consonance (in its fullest 
forms leading to rhyme and identical rhyme) being used mainly for 
additional accentuation—partly, it would seem, to strengthen the 
pattern and partly for emotional emphasis: two purposes which often 
go together. Asa rule these fuller correspondences are carefully spaced. 
Most frequently they emphasize links of a phonetic chain which are 
too far apart to be otherwise easily recognizable. Accumulations of 
them, especially of rhymes, normally appear in places of more than 
average emotional or rhetorical intensity. In the following passage, 
taken from the continuation of Sinon’s account, these features seem 
clearly discernible: 


A drery life in doleful plaint I led 

Repining at my gyltlesse frends mischaunce. 
Ne would I, fool! refrein my tong from thretes, 
That if my chaunce were euer to return 

Victor to Arge, to folowe my reuenge. 

With such sharp words procured I great hate; 
Here sprang my harm. Ulysses euer sithe 

With new found crimes began me to affray: 
In common eares false rumors gan he sowe; 
Weapons of wreke his gylty minde gan seke. 
Ne rested ay till he by Calchas meane— 

But whereunto these thanklesse tales in vaine 
Do I reherse, and lingre fourth the time, 


7 See note 5. 
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In like estate if all the Grekes ye price? 

It is enough ye here rid me at ones. 

Ulysses, Lord! how he wold this retoise! 

Yea, and either Atride would bye it dere? 
(II, 114-30) 


The echoes, generally distributed rather evenly in interlinked series 
(led, thretes; mischaunce, chaunce; return, words; Arge, harm; hate, 
affray, ay, meane,® vaine, estate; eares, wreke, seke;° lime, price, reioice ;'° 
here, dere; either, Atride, bye) and knitting the verse into a densely 
patterned whole, at first go relatively seldom beyond vowel corre- 
spondences; where they do (chaunce, mischance; return, words; Arge, 
harm), they connect words separated by more than one line. But 
as the account gains in dramatic vividness, the chains become longer 
(hate, affray, ay, mean, vaine, estate), the echoes more pronounced 
(rhymes: affray, ay; meane, vaine; wreke, seke; price, veioice; here, 
dere) and more frequent. The phonetic and the rhetorical design work 
in close coordination. 

This was an example showing an emotional temperature only 
slightly above normal. As this temperature rises, the same devices, 
in varying arrangements, are apt to become even more frequent and 
more marked. In the following verses from the stirring Laocoén 
episode, for example, rhymes and near-rhymes predominate: 


By the calme seas come fletyng adders twaine 
With rered brest lift vp aboue the seas; 
Whose bloody crestes aloft the waues were seen. 
We fled away, our face the blood forsoke; 
But they with gate direct to Lacon ran. 
And first of all eche serpent doth enwrap 
The bodies small of his two tender sonnes, 
Whoes wrectched limes they byt, and fed thereon." 
Then raught they hym, who had his wepon caught 
To rescue them... . 

(II, 258-73) 

8 See note 5. 

* See note 5. 

10 The pronunciation of the present diphthong [oi] was identical with the contempo- 
rary equivalent of present-day [ai]. 

1 The parallelism of the vowels in sonnes and theron is only for the eye, on the 
analogy of eye rhymes, of which Surrey has a considerable number. As in them and 
hym, further on in the quotation, the consonance here is so much more conspicuous 
than the short vowels that we get a rhyme-like effect. Compare the modern use of such 
thymes as ever, river. 
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The rapidity and violence of the events seem to be reflected in the 
quick beats of paired echoes, falling mainly on the fourth syllable a 
and almost creating the illusion of a succession of short rhymed lines. ie 
It would be easy enough to cite considerable stretches of verse on 
from Surrey with so much rhyme—almost invariably reinforced by Th 
near-rhyme and assonance—as to make them seem strangely unlike te 
the customary notion of blank verse. And nearly always the emotional ‘. 
pitch of such passages is high. I quote only a few of the shorter ones: def 
I waked; therwith to the house top I clambe. full 
And harkning stood I; like as when the flame fon 
Lightes in the corne, by drift of boisteous winde; : 
Or the swift stream, that driueth from the hill, the 
Rootes vp the feldes, and presseth the ripe corne Gre 
And plowed ground, and ouerwhelmes the groue, see 
The silly herdman all astonnied standes, of ¢ 
From the hye rock while he doth here the sound. 
(II, 386-93) _ 
Who can expresse the slaughter of that night, 
Or tell the nomber of the corpses slaine, an 
Or can in teres bewaile them worthely. lar! 
The auncient famous citie falleth down, lar; 
That many yeres did hold such seignorie. wh 
With senslesse bodies euery strete is spred, ian 
Eche palace, and sacred porch of the gods. ai 
Nor yet alone the Troyan blood was shed. rey 
Manhood oft times into the vanquisht bDrest pla 
Returnes, whereby some victors Grekes ar slain, hat 
Cruel complaintes, and terror euery where, ing 
And plentie of grisly pictures of death. ey 
(II, 463-74) to 
So came the Grekes. And such, as by deceit h 
We sparkled erst in shadow of the night, one 
And draue about our town, appered first. kn 
Our fained shields and weapons then they found, ter 
And, by sound, our discording voice they knew. Th 
(II, 537-41) 
Then dredfull figures can appere to me, = 
And great gods eke agreued with our town. 498 
I saw Troye fall down in burning gledes; 953 
Neptunus town, clene razed from the soil. que 
Like as the elm forgrown in mountaines hye... . nan 
(II, 819-23) 486 


12 See note 5. 
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As the cited examples (which could easily be multiplied) sug- 
gest, Surrey often makes such copious and vigorous use of echoes as 
almost to abolish the distinction between blank verse and rhymed 
verse. His technique, if not always subtle, is effective and diversified. 
There is artistic design in the way he uses different degrees of phonetic 
similarity; in his choice of arrangements, consecutive or interwoven; 
in the density of his echoes; and, to at least an equal extent, in his 
deft employment of contrasted phonetic series. Where he needs a 
full, sonorous effect, he has such sequences as ground, sound; town, 
found, sound; bright, light, night, like; but he seldom fails to match 
them with chains of clearer vowels of less phonetic volume: me, seen; 
Grekes, deceit; flame, stream. The exceptions are usually cases where he 
seems to be aiming at strong, concentrated effects, as in the long series 
of echoes in the second passage quoted in this paper. 

In the preceding remarks special, and perhaps undue, stress may 
seem to have been laid on echoes appearing in emphatic metrical 
positions. Actually, this is where they mostly occur. Discreet subsid- 
iary echoes in less noticeable positions are relatively rare. It is 
largely this comparative poverty in overtones, combined with a some- 
what monotonous distribution of pauses and with a scarcity of en- 
jambement, feminine pauses and feminine endings, that makes Sur- 
rey’s verse appear relatively primitive: in variety and mobility it is 
plainly inferior to the best later blank verse. Nevertheless, one would 
hardly care to endorse Saintsbury’s dictum as to “‘the almost distress- 
ing stiffness”’ of his versification. It has been found to show “‘a certain 
severe dignity,’ a “just and sure harmony’”* that seem to owe much 
to the phonetic instrumentation, which occasionally almost deserves 
the more exacting name of “‘orchestration.”’ For, as we have seen, he 
knows how to link, build up, intensify, and contrast his sound pat- 
terns, welding successions of lines into coherently organized wholes. 
This command of some of the finer points of blank verse technique 

| list some passages from book II worthy of special study for the frequency and 
arrangement of their echoes: 206-30, 297-307, 316-27, 340-54, 406-28, 434-49, 478-80, 
498-503, 580-85, 592-612, 654-62, 692-700, 756-83, 795-810, 861-70, 880-905, 921-40, 
953-66, 998-1003, 1010-23. Thick clusters of correspondences become especially fre- 
quent in the description of the fall of Troy in the latter part of the book. Vivid conso- 
hance in some sequences replaces assonance, either completely (thick, neck, back, back 
486-90) or partly (cast, brasse, bosse 708-10). 

¥ Op. cit., p. 316. 


4% F. M. Padelford’s edition, p. 51. 
® Legouis, op. cit., p. 232. 
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seems hitherto to have escaped the notice of literary critics. A fuller 
realization of it should add to our appreciation of Surrey’s artistry, 


II 


How little even distinguished Surrey scholars seem to have been 
aware of the features here examined appears, for instance, from a 
comment made by Professor Padelford on a line in John Day’s edi- 
tion of Surrey’s fourth book of the Aeneid. This variant (“These 
wordes yet at last then forth he cast,” 1. 431), which in a slightly 
modified form also appears in Tottel’s edition of 1557, contains a 
rhyme not found in Ms. Hargrave 205, generally held to represent 
the earliest version of the fourth book. Professor Padelford, disliking 
this ‘‘unpleasant internal rhyme,” largely because of it concludes that 
the passage must be corrupt: ‘“‘Surrey would not have been guilty of 
such lines as these.’’!” 

In our quotations, confined so far to book II, we have come across 
several such lines, finding them to suggest artistic meaning and pur- 
pose. Many more—in fact, quite an impressive array—could be quoted 
both from book II and from Padelford’s own edition of the Hargrave 
Ms.'® Surrey obviously was not afraid of strong, even violent, pro- 
sodical effects where they seemed to suit his purpose. Rhyme and 
assonance, both medial and final, are used as conspicuously and boldly 
in the Hargrave Ms. as elsewhere in the extant versions of Surrey’s 
blank verse, nor does it seem possible to discover any appreciable dif- 
ferences in their handling.'® We see this from the very first lines of the 
Hargrave text: 

But now the wounded quene, with heavie care, 
Throwgh owt the vaines doth nowrishe ay ye plage, 
Surprised with blind fame; & to her minde 

Gan to resort the prowes of the man, 

And honour of his race; whiles in her brest 


Imprinted stake his wordes & forme of face; 
Ne to her lymmes care graunteth quiet rest. 


This passage need hardly be analyzed here: it agrees too obviously 
with our previous observations. Both Day’s and Tottel’s editions 


17 Op. cit., p. 244. 

18 From the latter, e.g.: “Throwgh owt the towne she wandreth up and downe” 
(88); “Unfaithful wight, to colour such a flight!’ (393); “Nor yet nightes rest in lie 
nor brest coold entre” (709); “Destroyed, & fall my self ther over all!”’ (806). Cf. also 
213, 514, 544, 695, 736. 

19 For further examination of pertinent passages in H, see especially: 69-86, 9+ 
108, 144-50, 205-16, 224-51, 316-36, 353-64, 374-94, 399-416, 478-86, 507-14, 53- 
75, 582-94, 639-52, 658-76, 713-39, 744-58, 770-77, 813-29, 860-65. 
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introduce one essential change: ‘‘forme of face” becomes “pictures 
forme,” as a result of which the rhyme race, face disappears. Yet the 
system of echoes is not impoverished, since forme in its new terminal 
position now effectively concludes a triple assonantal series (resort, 
wordes, forme).?° This method of substitution is typical. 

This emerges clearly from a comparison of the Hargrave Ms. 
(henceforth = H) with Tottel’s text(= 7) and with the variants from 
Day’s edition (= D).% In my examples I shall mainly concentrate on 
H and T, which show the greatest textual divergences. It may be 
claimed that as a general rule T introduces a new echo for almost 
every echo it suppresses, and drops one for nearly every echo it adds. 
This is true even where the changes are dictated by the original: the 
corrections, while usually closer to the Latin, tend to preserve the 
general incidence of echoes, only slightly altering the pattern, some- 
times with notable artistic effect. A characteristic instance is the re- 
vision of H 212-16: 

Quene Dido, with the Troiane prince alone, 

Chanst on a denn. Our mother then, the Erth, 

& Juno that hath charge of mariage, 

First tokens gave with burning gledes of flame 

&, previe to the weddlocke, lightning skies;” 

& the nymphes wayled from the mountaynes toppe. 


Compare this with T: 


Dido a den, the Troyan prince the same, 
Chaunced vpon. Our mother then, the Earth, 

& Iuno that hath charge of mariage, 

First tokens gaue with burning gledes of flame, 
And, priuie to the wedlock, lightning skies; 

And the nymphes yelled from the mountains top. 


The loss of an internal rhyme (denn, then) and an assonance (flame, 
wayled) is compensated by a conspicuous new terminal rhyme (same, 
flame), secured by introducing a somewhat unusual construction. 
This, however, appears to be closely imitated from the Latin: ‘“‘Spe- 
luncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem/Deveniunt.” A glance at D 


*0 Cf. such rhymes in Surrey as: retourne, skorne, bourne (“Such waywarde wais 
hath love” 14, 16, 18); forth, worthe (“The Trammels of Love” 21, 23; “Gyrtt in my gilt- 
lesse gowne”’ 25, 26); returne, burne, mourne (“A Lady’s Lament for her Lover Over- 
seas” 19, 20, 21). 

* According to Miss Gladys D. Willcock’s list in MLR, XV, pp. 113 ff. Padelford, 
whose list is based on hers, has a number of misprints. Miss Willcock produces cogent 
arguments for 1654 as the date of D, which would make it precede T by three years. 

_ ® According to Miss Willcock, H has flies; and skyes, skies in D and T are mis- 
prints (op. cit. p. 116). Padelford has skies both in H and in T. 
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adds to the interest of the case. The first line in D is as in T except for 
one detail: instead of ‘“‘the same” we read “‘likewise’’—less literal as 
a rendering of the Latin but adequate and more idiomatic; and at the 
same time (this is the interesting point) rhyming with “‘skyes” in 
the last line but one. One wonders whether literalness was the main 
concern of the reviser for T: perhaps he also wanted the rhyming 
words to be less far apart? In any case, the matter of echoes seems to 
have been carefully considered in both revisions.” 
Another instructive instance is the transformation of H 53-56; 

Allso the Syrtes vnfrindlie harboroughes. 

On tother hand the desert realme of Scythe, 

The Barceans, whose furie stretcheth wide. 

What shall I touch the wars that moue from Tyre.... 


into T 53-56: 


Also the Sirtes vnfrendly harbroughe. 

On thother and, a desert realme for thurst,”4 

The Barceans, whose fury stretcheth wide. 

What shall I touch the warres that moue from Tire .... 


By correctly rendering Virgil’s siti (=‘‘through thirst”) T reduces 
three terminal echoes (Scythe, wide, Tyre) to two but gains the new 
and distinctive assonance Sirles, thurst. In D, the same correction is 
made in the second line, but ‘‘Syrtes,’”’ becoming disyllabic, corre- 
sponds less closely to its counterpart: ‘‘With Syrtes the unfrendly 
harbroughe.” T, by keeping “‘Sirtes” in its original place as a mono- 
syllable, secures due prominence for the assonance. The artistry of 
the method can hardly be accidental. 

Most of the normal characteristics of the revision appear in 7’s 
treatment of the following highly wrought passage*® from the de- 


23 R. Imelmann (“Zu den Anfingen des Blankverses: Surreys Aeneis IV in 
urspriinglicher Gestalt,” Shakespeare Jb. x1, p. 106) poiats out that the first two lines 
are probably influenced by Gawin Douglas’ Virgil. Otherwise one would have expected 
at least a partial repetition of lines 158 and 159 (“‘Dido the cave, the Trojane prince the 
same / shall enter too,” corresponding to the Latin: ‘“Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus 
eandem / devenient”). D and T both follow Virgil’s method of repetition, using the 
reading of H 158-59 with some modifications for the later passage. 

24 Padelford’s emendation of the obviously corrupt forthrust. Thrust as a variant for 
thirst exists in sixteenth century English, but thurste in D seems to support Padelford’s 
reading. 

% This is one of those passages where the orchestration of the Latin takes rather 
similar forms. Compare the use of assonance and near-rhyme: 

Illam Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 
extremam, ut perhibent, Coeo Enceladoque sororem. 
Internal rhyme and assonance appear in a long string of i-echoes falling five times in the 
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scription of Fame (H 232-43): 


Speedie of foote, of wing likewise right swifte; 

A monster thing & dreddfull to behold; 

For everie plume that on her bodie stickes 

As manie waker eies lurke vnderneth; 

A thing in deed much mervaylous to here, 

So manie mowthes to speke, & listning eares. 

By night she flieth amidd the clowdie skie, 

Shriking, by the darke shadowe of the erth, 

Ne once her eies to swete slepe doth encline. 

By daye she sittes to marke on the howse toppes 

Of turrettes hie, & the great townes she frayes, 

Mindfull of yll & lies as blasing truth. 
Instead of quoting the corresponding passage in T in its entirety, I 
only list here the main changes that interest us. ‘‘A monster thing”’ 
becomes ‘‘A monster huge” (Virgil’s ingens), eliminating a rhyme 
(wing, thing) but adding an intermediate link to an assonantal chain 
(now: foole, huge, plume) which definitely gains in tautness and 
strength. Lines 4 and 5 of our quotation change places, bringing out 
more distinctly the parenthetic character of line 5 and interposing a 
line without a final echo between the terminal near-rhyme here, eares. 
In compensation for this weakening of one effect, by the same change, 
the phonetic series eies, flieth (> flies), skie, eies, encline (>decline), hie, 
lies becomes more compact. The net result is a version superior in ac- 
curacy, force, and organization, but the total frequency and promi- 
nence of the echoes remain much as before. 

Such a revision can only have been carried out by a deliberately 
and skilfully shaping hand: the hand, moreover, of someone who had 
fully mastered Surrey’s peculiar technique; or, as most Surrey scholars 
will have it, by several hands, to whom, however, the same descrip- 
tion would apply. If only few of these changes derive from Surrey 
himself, as seems to be generally assumed, we find ourselves faced 
with a situation which at a first glance seems surprising, for, as far as 
we can judge, the method—at any rate as a consistent technique— 
was new. 

In spite of its novelty, however, it seems to have been grasped at 





9 6h 


same metrical place: “ut vigiles oculi,” “Nocte volat caeli,” “stridens, nec dulci,” 
“turribus aut altis, “Haec tum multiplici.””—We also have final rhyme: 

Haec tum multiplici populos sermone replebat 

gaudens et pariter facta atque infecta canebat. 
— versification in this and similar cases may well have inspired Surrey to special 
efforts. 
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once by contemporary writers of verse. It apparently began to be 
imitated even before the publication of Tottel’s edition in 1557. The 
same publisher’s Songs and Sonnets, the famous Miscellany, brought 
out almost simultaneously in the same year, includes Nicholas Grim- 
ald’s two blank verse translations from Renaissance Latin poets. 
Both of these experiments show signs of an imitation of Surrey’s 
treatment of echoes, but one in particular, “‘Marcus Tullius Ciceroes 
death,” from Beza, is interesting, since its first eight lines display a 
pattern of rhyme and assonance which seems rather faithfully to 
imitate the first paragraph of Surrey’s fourth book; it is closer to 
Day’s edition—the only printed sample of Surrey’s blank verse avail- 
able at the time—than to H.** Others seem soon after to have fol- 
lowed in Surrey’s footsteps.?” Gorboduc—produced only five years 
after Tottel’s edition, in 1562—has pages crowded with the most 
emphatic echoes, treated very much in Surrey’s manner but frequently 
even more regularly arranged and more numerous, e.g. in the first 
scene. The same approach is unmistakable also in Gascoigne and 
Kinwelmarsh’s Jocasta (1566). Thomas Hughes seems to be influenced 
by it in his much later Misfortunes of Arthur (1588); so do Kyd (in 


* The passage reads: 

Therfore, when restlesse rage of wynde, and wave 

Hee saw: By fates, alas calld for (quod hee) 

Is haplesse Cicero; sayl on, shape course 

To the next shore, and bryng me to my death. 

Perdie these thanks, reskued from ciuil sword, 

Wilt thou, my countrey, paye? I see mine end. 

So powrs divine, so bid the gods aboue, 

In citie sawed that Consul Marcus shend. 
Since according to Miss Willcock’s list of variant readings D 1-7 is identical with T 1-7, 
I quote the latter for comparison: 

But now the wounded quene, with heuy care, 

Throughout the veines she norisheth the plage, 

Surprised with blind fame; and to hir mind 

Gan eke resort the prowesse of the man 

And honour of his race; while in her brest 

Imprinted stack his wordes and pictures forme; 

Ne to her limmes care graunteth quiet rest. 
In both cases the vowels of the dominant assonantal series are the same: (1) rage, wave, 
fates, paye, saved; course, shore, swoord; and (2) veines, plage, flame, race; resort, wordes, 
forme. The way in which they are distributed and interlaced is very similar. Both pas- 
sages conclude with a terminal rhyme separated by a line with an echoless ending. 
Compare this with the version in H quoted above. 

27 Padelford (op. cit., p. 51) considers it “an open question to what extent he 
[Surrey] was responsible for the Elizabethan use of this measure,” possibly thinking of 
direct Italian influence. In the case at least of Grimald, Surrey’s influence seems difi- 
cult to dispute. As for possible links with the Italian versi sciolti technique, see section 
III of the present article. 
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The Spanish Tragedy) and Marlowe, the latter above all in Dido, 
whereas in his other plays he seems to concentrate on final rather than 
medial echoes. During the period between Surrey and Marlowe this 
technique tends to degenerate into a mechanical habit; the echoes, 
regardless of mood and dramatic appropriateness, too often occur in 
the same heavily stressed positions, especially in monotonous inter- 
laced patterns.”* Not until Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is new life instilled 
into the method, which is now modified mainly to deepen and pro- 
long the roll of the line endings. There seems to be a tradition here, 
the extent of which (probably reaching at least as far as Milton) as 
well as Surrey’s share in it still remains to be explored.”° 

Such an investigation, if it were to be undertaken, would, among 
other things, have to consider how far this technique, even in its ear- 
lier and cruder form, may have sensitized verse writers to phonetic 
qualities throughout the verse line. Is it not likely to have provided 


*8 In provisional support of the above contentions, which do not seem to have been 
advanced before, I quote only a few characteristic but brief passages from Gorboduc 
and Jocasta (according to J. W. Cunliffe’s Early English Classical Tragedies, Oxford, 
1912): 

The silent night, that bringes the quiet pawse, 
From painefull trauailes of the wearie day, 
Prolonges my carefull thoughtes, and makes me blame 
The slowe Aurore, that so for love or shame 
Doth long delay to shewe her blushing face, 
And now the day renews my griefull plaint. 
(Gorboduc, 1. i. 1-6) 
Viden. Neither, my sonne: such is the froward will, 
The person such, such my missehappe and thine. 
Ferrex. Mine know I none, but grief for your disfresse. 
Viden. Yes: mine for thine my sonne: A father? no: 
In kinde a father, not in kindlinesse. 
Ferrex. My father? Why? I know nothing at all, 
Wherein I have misdone unto his grace. 
(Ibid., 1. i. 14-20) 
O Gentle daughter of King Oedipus, 
O sister deare to that unhappie wight 
Whom brothers rage hath reaued of his right, 
To whom, thou knowst, in yong and tender yeares 
I was a friend and faithfull gouenour. ... 
(Jocasta, t. ii. 1-5) 
These brief quotations convey little of the effect of long passages of this kind. Their 
monotonous drone is only emphasized by the excessively symmetrical echo arrange- 
ments, corresponding with the rigid symmetry of the general structure. Surrey’s (by 
comparison) generous impulsiveness and variety are conspicuous for their absence. 

*? An attempt to define Milton’s specific technique was made by the present writer 
ina paper on Rhyme and Assonance in Milton’s Blank Verse, read by him before the 
Renaissance group of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association at its meeting at 
Durham, N. C., in April, 1950. 
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some good preliminary training in instrumentation, without which 
the brilliant utilization of subtler sound effects even by a Shakespeare 
might not have been achieved quite so soon and so triumphantly? 
Critics have so far been interested mainly in one kind of echo only, 
viz. terminal rhyme. But a closer study of Elizabethan versification 
would show that many of the seemingly isolated rhymed passages 
are not really isolated at all but form parts of more complex webs of 
correspondences both within the line and at its end, in which assgo- 
nance and consonance play an important part.?® According to the 
view here presented, still based only on extensive sampling as regards 
the later period, the increasing variety in the musical texture of 
Elizabethan blank verse would owe somewhat less to purely individ- 
ual experimentation and more to a traditional practice than has 
hitherto been assumed. 


IT 


Where is one to search for the origin of Surrey’s technique of 
echoes, so distinctive and well developed, and apparently serving asa 
point of departure for so many similar later experiments? Did he evolve 
it himself—perhaps in emulation of Virgil’s masterly treatment of 
phonetic values? 

Virgil’s example may have played its part. His habit of connecting 
the precaesural syllables of two or more consecutive lines by assonance 
and rhyme, especially by means of identical inflectional endings, is a 
case in point. In lines 152-87 of Virgil’s second book—thirty-six lines 
—I count eleven instances of rhymes in -is, in addition to others. A 
passage like the following, from the same book, is not far removed 
from Surrey’s method: 


Aut haec in nostrvos fabricata est machina muros 
inspectura domos venturaque desuper urbi, 

aut aliquis latet error: equo ne credite, Teucri: 
quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.*° 


2% See for instance, Marlowe’s Dido, I. i. 86-95: 
But first in bloud must his good fortune bud, 
Before he be the Lord of Turnus fowne, 
Or force her smile that hetherto hath frownd; 
Three winters shall he with the Rutiles warre, 
And in the end subdue them with his sword, 
And full three Sommers likewise shall he waste, 
In managing those fierce barbarian mindes: 
Which once performd, poore Troy so long supprest, 
From forth her ashes shall advance her /ead, 
And flourish once againe that erst was dead. 
% Aenid IT, 46-49, 
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shich Even the linking of the line endings with the internal sequences, gen- 
reams erally much less characteristic of Virgil than of Surrey, is observable 
ntly? in the first two lines: ‘“‘muros”’ and “‘urbi” correspond to “‘inspectura” 
only. and ‘‘venturaque.”’ But there is a difference, for these correspondences 
ation are less close than their equivalents in Surrey, where we in similar 
sages cases usually find complete assonance, and often complete rhyme. In 
bs of Virgil, the end and the middle of the line are joined not only less fre- 
4SS0- quently but usually more loosely than in Surrey, if only because com- 
. the plete correspondence is seldom possible between the largely mono- 
ards syllabic precaesural and the disyllabic terminal units. The following 
e of example, where the medio-terminal echoes are about as close as we 
ivid- are likely to find in Virgil, illustrates this: 
has effugiunt saevaeque petunt Tritonidis arcem 
sub pedibusque deae clipeique sub urbe tegumtur.*! 

As a result we get less of a hammering beat of like sounds than in 
sal Surrey. Besides, Virgil’s lines are longer, which proportionately tones 
nee down the echoes. Much of the beauty of his orchestration depends on 
te its semidisguised form, which affects the subconscious, whereas Sur- 
t of rey’s correspondences generally almost immediately strike the eye. 

Surrey is also likely to have studied the methods of his friend Sir 
tine Thomas Wyatt, who, besides systematically experimenting with in- 
iia ternal rhymes in some of his tripping lyrical measures,” has, in his 
isa iambic pentameters, passages strongly reminiscent of Surrey’s prac- 
las tice. But these instances are few, and with regard to the most striking 
a. ones it seems chronologically possible that the inspiration may have 
iil derived from Surrey.** It seems more to the point that some close 


31 [bid., 226-27. 
® See, e.g.: ““Ffarewell, the rayn of crueltie” (Poems, ed. A. K. Foxwell, I, p. 77). 
Accumulations of internal rhymes, arranged in simple patterns and used without the 
accompaniment of less obvious echoes, were, of course, not new in English poetry. 
Cfi., e.g., the following lines from Skelton: 
You I assure, absens is my fo, 
My dedely wo, my paynfull heuynes; 
And if ye lyst to know the cause why so, 
Open myne hart, beholde my mynde expres: 
I wold ye coud! Then shuld ye be, mastres. . . . 
(Poetical Works, ed. A. Dyce, I, p. 26) 
% See, e.g., the following passages from the “Seventh Penitential Psalm”: 
To plede his ryght, for in such maner wyse 
By fore thy syght no man his ryght shall save 


Ffor that, in heins to fle his rage so ryff 
He hath me forst as ded to hyd my hed; 
And for bycawse within mysellff at stryf 
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parallels occur in the latter’s own rhymed verse. Padelford notes the 
“concordant vowel sounds that echo” throughout the translation 
of Petrarch’s Sonetto in vita 113, “assuming the quality of overtones: 
thought, fowght, oft, tawght, fawtles.”* Several of Surrey’s other poems 
are likewise remarkable both for the number and distinctness and for 
the skilful grouping of their echoes,®* e.g. the ‘Spring Lament”: 

The soote season, that bud and blome furth bringes, 

With grene hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 

The nightingale with fethers new she singes; 

The turtle to her make hath tolde her tale. 

Somer is come, for euery spray nowe springes; 

The hart hath hong his olde hed on the pale; 

The buck in brake his winter cote he flings; 

The fishes flote with newe repaired scale; 

The adder all her sloughe awaye she slinges; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flyes smale; 

The busy bee her honye now she minges. 

Winter is worne, that was the flowers bale. 

And thus I see among the pleasant thinges 

Eche care decayes, and yet my sorrow springes. 


The similarity to Surrey’s blank verse is striking. Internal assonances, 
partly falling into pairs of rhymes, echo the vowels of the long se- 
quence of terminal rhymes in -ale: nightingale, make, brake, spray, 
away, decayes; hong echoes come; cote rhymes with flote in the follow- 
ing line, which is bracketed with swallow in the next line but one; bee 
and see also rhyme. A special refinement is the double correspondence 
“spray now springes’”’—‘‘awaye she slinges.’’ As in the blank verse, 
these echoes generally occur before the caesura, but most of them are 
placed sufficiently far apart not to become obtrusive: in this respect, 
Surrey’s manner is more discreet here than so often in his versions 
from Virgil. 

It is not inconceivable that this method owed something toWyatt’s 





My hert and spryte with all my force were fled, 
I had recourse to tyms that have ben past... . 

The “‘Penitential Psalms” were written in 1540 or 1541], i.e., at a time when Surrey may 
already have composed all or part of his blank verse translations (see Padelford, op. cit., 
p. 233). 

4 Op. cit., p. 49. Padelford notes only one of several groups of distinct echoes in 
this poem. 

5 Cf. “A Nocturnal Lament” (Padelford, p. 56); “The Frailty of Beauty” (ibid, 
p. 59); “Windsor Memories” (especially the second half; see ibid., p. 83); “Reflections 
from the Tower” (Ibid., p. 91); “The Golden Mean” (especially the last quatrain; 
ibid., p. 95); “A Tribute to Wyatt” (ibid. p. 97) and passages in other poems. In order 
to facilitate reference, I am quoting Padelford’s titles. 
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few, and mostly groping, experiments. But both Wyatt and Surrey 
were pupils of the Italians, and the two sonnets of Surrey referred to 
are both adaptations of sonnets by Petrarch, to whose Rime it there- 
fore seems natural to turn. 

In the originals of these particular poems we find only some well- 
devised use of assonance,** but in numerous other sonnets of Petrarch 
the resemblance to Surrey is much more pronounced, e.g. in the So- 
netto in vita 206, which, like the poem just quoted, is dominated by 
sequences of phonetic motifs echoing the rhymes: 

Aspro core e selvaggio, e cruda voglia 
In dolce, umile, angelica figura, 

Se l’impreso rigor gran tempo dura, 
Avran di me poco onorata spoglia: 

Che quando nasce e mor fior, erba e foglia, 
Quando é ’| di chiaro e quando é notte oscura, 
Piango ad ogni or. Ben ho di mia ventura 
Di Madonna e d’Amore onde mi doglia. 

Vivo sol di speranza, rimembrando 
Che poco umor gia per continua prova 
Consumar vidi marmi e pietre salde. 

Non é si duro cor che lagrimando, 

Pregando, amando, talor non si smova; 
Né si freddo voler che non si scalde. 


A series of nine words in -or and -ore, mostly occurring before a dis- 
tinct pause, begins in the first line and ends in the last line but one, 
running parallel to the stressed o’s of the rhymes in -oglia and -ova, 
and being reinforced by many other o’s: line 8 has four instances of 
this sound (Madonna, Amore, onde, doglia). The rhyme in -ando 
in the sestet is anticipated by the repeated and emphatic use of 
quando in the second quatrain and echoed by the gerunds in line 13: 
pregando, amando. The total effect is that of a rich, distinctly pat- 
terned melody with many overtones. 

Even greater accumulations of such effects, often going beyond 
anything to be found in Surrey, are not uncommon, for example: 

Simil non credo che Giason portasse 


Al vello ond’ oggi ogni uom vestir si vole, 
Né ’! pastor di che ancor Troia si dole; 


* Tn accordance with Italian rhyming tradition, no distinction between open and 
closed vowels is made in our quotations: “i rimatori toscani, e poi tutti i poeti italiani 
che seguirono fino ai tempi moderni, non fecero e non fanno alcuna distinzione fra le 
P- specie di vocali.”” (Mario Pelaez, “Rima,” in Enciclopedia Italiana, XXXIX, p. 
332). 
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De’ qua’ duo tal romor al mondo fasse. 
(Son. in vita 170) 
O del pastor ch’ancor Mantova onora 
(Son. in vita 135) 
Danno a me pianto, ed a’ pié lassi affanno 
(Son. in vita 81) 
Ed a me pose un dolce giogo al collo 


Né posso del bel modo omai dar crollo. 
(Son. in vita 145) 
Such double echoes as Surrey’s “spray now springes’’—‘‘awaye she 
slinges’’ are more than matched by Petrarch’s “inescati ami”’— 
“invescati rami” (Son. in vita 143) or “sola colei”—‘“‘sola vorrei” 
(Son. in vita 151). 

Compared with Petrarch’s virtuosity, made easier by the very 
nature of the language, Surrey’s technique, while probably represent- 
ing a much greater effort, seems far from dazzling. But the approach 
is the same in both cases. All the elements of Surrey’s instrumentation 
appear in Petrarch, only in a more developed form. Especially in view 
of the fact that the latter’s procedure had been widely imitated by 
legions of sonneteers and lyricists, it may not seem too bold to assume 
that the Romance delight in intricate and sonorous sound effects may 
have influenced Surrey, the avowed disciple of the Italians. 

It is probable, however, that at least in regard to the application 
of these devices to blank verse, Surrey may have received stimuli 
from even more obvious quarters than Italian lyrical poetry. The 
Italian versi sciollt, now, after much initial hesitation, fairly generally 
regarded as the model of Surrey’s blank verse, are not quite as austere 
a medium as might be supposed. The main initiator of this form, 
Giovanni Giorgio Trissino, delights in internal and terminal asso- 
nance and consonance, often passing into rhyme, regardless of whether 
he is writing epic verse (in his //alia Liberata), tragedy (in Sofonisba), 
or comedy (in J Simillimi).*7 The same is true of his imitators— 
among others, also of those translators of Virgil whose versions Surrey 

37 See, for instance, the following passage from Jtalia Liberata, Libro Nono: 

Che Roma fu veduta andare a sacco 
Dal fiero inganno de la gente Gotta. 
Poi Valentinian, ch’Aezio estinse 
Lascia, et Avito, e Majorano, et anco 
Severiano, Antemio, e poi Liberio, 
E Glicerio, e Nepote, e quello Augusto, 
In cui fini |’Imperio d’Occidente. 
(Trissino, Tutte le Opere, vol. 1, Verona, 1729, p. 91, col. 2) 
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has been shown to have studied. Cardinal Ippolito de Medici’s render- 
ing of Virgil’s second book, for instance, begins as follows:** 


Taquero tutti ad ascoltar intenti: 

Indi da l’alto seggio il padre Enea 
Incomincid. Tu vuoi ch’io rinuovelli 

I] spietato dolor, degna Reina, 

Come aspramente habbin distrutti i Greci 
L’alta potentia e ’] Regno de Troiani 

Di lagrime, e sospir mai sempre degno. 


This closely resembles Surrey’s beginning, although there is somewhat 
less instrumentation. But Ippolito, too, is capable of massing his 
echoes to indicate vehemence and speed, as in the Laocoén episode: 


Noi smorti via fuggimo, essi allhor pronti 
Van per dritto sentier a Laocoonle 

E pria de i miser figli i picciol cor pi 

Lun serpe e l’altro rauuolgendo annoda 
Emordendo le membra lor si pasce: 

Indi lui prendon, che correa l’arme. . . .* 


Asingle line may reverberate violently with contiguous echoes: 
5 m d 5S 
L’arme eniro al ventre gli sonar tremanti.*® 


Internal rhymes may seem to cut the endecasillabi into short lines as 
in Surrey: 

E se ’| voler de i Dei contrario a questo 

Se sinistro pensier non fusse stato 

Gli hauria con tal parlar allhor cospinti 

Co i ferri di squarciar gli aguati Greci 

Et anchora starza la bella Troia 

Di Priamo dureria l’altiera Rocca.” 


Closely interlinked chains of echoes may connect the middles and 
ends of the lines: 


O che s’ascondon chiusi in questo legno 

A lui compagno essendo, e del suo sangue 
Mandommi in guerra il mio pouero padre 
Qua da i primi anni miei, mentre ch’el regno 
Godeua in pace... .” 


Ippolito’s rhymes, when they occur, are even more conspicuous than 


38 [l secondo di Vergilio in lingua volgare, tr. da Hip polito de Medici, cardinale (1539) 
° Op. cit., p. 9. 

Op. cit., p. 10. 

" Op. cit., p. 7. 

” Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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Surrey’s because they are usually disyllabic. But they are somewhat 
fewer: Ippolito exercises more restraint. Generally speaking, however, 
Ippolito’s instrumentation is about as close to Surrey’s as the differ- 
ent character of the Italian language permits, and it serves similar 
structural purposes. Surrey’s monosyllabic echoes result in greater 
abruptness, often producing a staccato effect. The correspondences in 
the Italian, while as a rule also falling on metrically and rhetorically 
emphatic syllables, are more skilfully distributed over different parts 
of the line: a practice which English blank verse adopted compara- 
tively late, as it also at first failed to imitate the varied Italian dis- 
tribution of pauses. Surrey, when excited, tends to over-indulge in his 
novel virtuosity, whereas there seems to be more maturity in the 
relative moderation of the Italian. On the other hand, Surrey seems 
often to have given more thought to his technique, calculating the 
degrees of phonetic resemblance more carefully; but at the same time, 
perhaps because of deliberately trying out a new method, he often 
chooses the strongest effects. The difference is that between an inno- 
vator, a pioneer, and a writer using devices long established in the 
poetical tradition of his country. 

It is unnecessary for our present purposes to go into the practices 
of the other Italian blank verse translators of Virgil at this period. 
They have their peculiarities. Carlo Piccolomini, for example,* 
whom Surrey also seems to have consulted, is fonder of terminal rhyme 
and of long sequences of the same sounds than Ippolito, and his pat- 
terns are frequently more complex. But the basic method remains the 
same and is in all essentials identical with Surrey’s. All indications 
point to its having been an accepted practice in Italian blank verse— 
one that was destined to survive for centuries, for we still find it in 
Alfieri. Surrey cannot have missed it. 

It is in the circumstances impossible and useless to look for any 
single model of Surrey’s. He can hardly be called a copyist: his manner 
has a masculine force of its own, and his patterns strongly suggest 
individual invention to fit the mood of the context. But the “sources” 
discussed, or equivalent ones, are likely to have been subjected by 
him to keen examination. Most probably, several influences converged 
to produce his technique, the exact importance of which for the de- 
velopment of English versification still remains to be established. 

ANTS ORAS 

University of Florida 


43 Il quarto di Vergilio tr... . dal S. Bar. Carli Piccolomini Historiato (1540). 
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HUMAN FEARS IN JAKOB WASSERMANN’S WRITINGS 


AMONG NUMEROUS recurring motifs in Jakob Wasserman’s narratives, 
human fears have a conspicuous place. Doubtless the prominence of 
this motif is symptomatic of an age marked by turbulent conflicts, 
by unrest, doubt, suspicion, covetousness, intolerance, social injustice, 
persecution, racial prejudice, violence, political upheavals, economic 
stress, and waning spirituality. But in addition it should be borne in 
mind that, as a representative of a race that has long lived under- 
the shadow of persecution, Wassermann was particularly sensitive to 
fears induced by evil, injustice, and man’s inhumanity to man. In his 
Selbstbetrachtungen he stated his belief that no other feeling is trans- 
mitted so ineradicably from generation to generation as fear, par- 
ticularly so when it has become the trauma of a race.! On recalling 
that during the first crusade one monk was responsible for the mas- 
sacre and suicide of sixteen thousand Jews, he wondered why one 
man can bring forth so much evil, whereas a single individual can 
produce so little good. He inclined to the belief that by nature evil 
is much more active than the good, and that human activity is on the 
borderline between good and evil.? This conception of the power of 
evil underlies Wassermann’s view that mankind inspires fear and is 
beset by fear. 

The specter of fear is in evidence not only in those narratives by 
Wassermann which deal with the first World War and the ensuing 
years of political, economic, and spiritual uncertainty. Rather, it 
figures in his writings from Melusine and Finsternis, printed in 1896, 
to hislast novel, Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz, which was published 
posthumously in 1934. Human fears are presented as haunting life 
in various periods of history, in many countries, and among civilized 
as well as savage peoples. As the author’s knowledge of human nature 
deepened, his treatment of fear became subtler. 

Wassermann portrays the elemental fear of misers who tremble 
at the thought of losing their possessions, the fear of the superstitious 
savage surrounded by mysterious, unintelligible forces, and the 
terror aroused by seemingly hostile uncanny nature. And there is fear 
of life, death, the nebulous future, fate, change, loss of affection, se- 
curity, prestige, position, and self-respect. But direst of all, and tran- 
scending all others, is man’s fear of his fellows, of inhumanity prompted 


1 Selbstbetrachtungen. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1933), p. 60. 
* Tbid., p. 106. 
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by cold indifference, jealousy, selfishness, hatred, vengefulness, 
greed, lust, sordid ambitions, and fanaticism. Fears are seen to be no 
less terrifying because they are merely rooted in the imagination, 
Indeed, morbid obsessions and the lurking dread inspired by intan- 
gibles prove to be particularly harrowing and devastating. 

Melusine, the frail heroine of Wassermann’s first novel, is filled 
with a nameless dread of human beings; she is afraid of life, whose 
darkness, violence, and hopelessness terrify her. But though she fears 
life and would like to end it, she is even more afraid of death. She longs 
for freedom, and yet in her timidity and helplessness she fears the very 
freedom she desires. Overwhelmed by her sense of economic depend- 
ence, she is haunted by evil dreams in which she is paralyzed by some 
hideous phantom that pursues her. Fearful that her dreams of hap- 
piness may not be realized, she dares not abandon herself to the pas- 
sions of love. Fear fills her with a desolate feeling of frustration; it 
dulls her hopes, her thoughts, and her sensibilities. 

A graphic portrayal of physical fear is to be found in Finsternis, 
one of Wassermann’s early stories, which calls to mind tales of terror 
by E. T. A. Hoffmann and Edgar Allan Poe. Here the gruesomeness 
of a single night spent alone in the solitary Black Forest shatters a 
man’s health and impairs his mind for years. The terrifying darkness 
holds him in its clammy embrace, chills him, congeals his blood, and 
paralyzes his judgment, his reason, and his whole body. Bloody red 
visions hover before him, colored lights dance before his eyes, un- 
canny sounds pursue him, and shudders creep over his back while 
his heart alternately races and stops beating. The night stares at him 
cruelly and relentlessly until he finally becomes delirious and insane. 

In Alexander in Babylon, the great Macedonian conqueror is im- 
mune to fear until near the end of his life, when suddenly he is ob- 
sessed with terror at the idea of death. Then he shudders at the thought 
of the void into which he is about to step, before the path into dark- 
ness that opens threateningly before him. This fear is all the greater 
because, until the death of his friend Hephistion, it had never occur- 
red to him that he, too, was mortal; hitherto death had seemed merely 
to be the lot of others. With this realization the former happy, naive 
warrior becomes a brooding ponderer whose spontaneity of decision 
and action vanishes. To avoid death he rises in semi-delirium from 
the bed which seems to menace him, runs in amazement at the realiza- 
tion that his legs still carry him, and continues to run for fear that 
this strange resurgence of vigor will forsake him if he stops. And iron- 
ically enough, he literally runs to his death. 
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Mad fear of accusation in a baffling trial for murder is strikingly 
portrayed in Clarissa Mirabel. Terror impels innocent suspects to 
incriminate others in order to clear themselves, while a veritable vor- 
tex of fear engulfs a whole community. Imaginations are morbidly 
stimulated by insane dread, until overwrought minds can no longer 
distinguish between reality and the fictions of their own invention. 
Much of this terror arises from deep distrust of so-called courts of 
justice which become ruthless under political pressure, resort to in- 
timidation and chicanery, and yield to the clamor of an aroused pub- 
lic for a scapegoat. Clarissa herself is horrified by the awesome abyss 
of her own thoughts and emotions. 

To a large extent the fears of the foundling Caspar Hauser are 
quite unusual, since many of them arise from his life in solitary con- 
finement until the age of seventeen. Hence it is not surprising that 
he is frightened by the unaccustomed world of sights, sounds, and 
human beings. Wassermann has presented Caspar’s timorousness in 
great detail. Natural phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, wind 
and rain, startle the youth so that he longs for the stillness of his 
former prison. When new sounds excite and torment his inordinately 
sensitive nerves, he trembles with alarm, his eyes roll nervously, he 
utters strange animal cries of fright, falls to the ground, and writhes 
in terror. For days after such agitation he remains feverish. 

Caspar senses danger in everything new and strange. Even the 
thought of growth and change fills him with unaccountable dread. His 
first dreams, after years of dreamless slumber, are terrifying to him, 
for on awakening he feels as if something sinister and mysterious had 
happened to him somewhere and somehow. Has someone been in his 
room? Has somebody called or threatened him? When heartless clergy- 
men endeavor to redeem Caspar’s soul from pagan ignorance not by 
kind words and an appeal for reverence, but by prattling about the 
wrath of God and punishment for sin, by threats and fulminations, 
the lad becomes more and more terrified. 

But Caspar’s greatest fear is that of idle curiosity-mongers who 
besiege him as they might a freak at a circus. Why, he wonders, are 
there so many of them, whence do they come, and why are their 
eyes and mouths so cruel? Scarcely has his consciousness been aroused 
when he begins to realize that his soul was untroubled only before he 
came into the world of men. And so he wishes that he might go into 
hiding or that he might have the face of a flower, so as not to be com- 
pelled to answer the staring looks of unfeeling men. ‘‘Tragheit des 
Herzens,”’ designated by Wassermann as mankind’s besetting sin of 
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omission, prevents others from speaking words of kindness which 
might have dispelled Caspar’s fears. 

In the novel Ulrike Woytich, fears of various kinds play an im- 
portant role. An opening scene vividly presents frantic fear of death 
in a burning theater where a wild panic ensues as frenzied men and 
women trample each other under foot. Like unreasoning beasts they 
forget all chivalry, all decency, and all consideration for others. An- 
other kind of fear is that of Mylius, the wealthy miser, whose whole 
life centers about his possessions, and who lives in constant terror at 
the thought of losing them. His property alone lends meaning to his 
cramped, sordid existence. Likewise Ulrike is pursued by the fear of 
losing her ill-gotten gains; despite her great riches, she is plagued by 
the fear of poverty and the dependence it engenders. Josephe’s anxie- 
ties are far more subtly portrayed. She is tormented by the thought 
that she may lose the affection of her newly-found granddaughter, 
that devotion may bring rude disappointment in her lonely life, and 
that warm attachment may yield nothing but sad disillusionment. 
After a long life of sorrow she is veritably afraid to love anew. 

Eugen Faber, the central character of Faber oder die verlorenen 
Jahre, is harassed by the fears which are so characteristic of the 
returned soldier who has lost all initiative, feels uprooted, and is un- 
able to resume life as a civilian. His very gait is that of a man who 
knows no goal. He returns from imprisonment in Russia and Siberia 
during World War I filled with dread at the thought of estrangement 
from his wife Martina, now that she has become economically inde- 
pendent of him, interested in a career, and absorbed in philanthropic 
work among abandoned children. He has long been afraid that an 
unknown Princess, the head of a charitable institution, may have come 
permanently between him and his wife. During Faber’s long imprison- 
ment Martina, too, has brooded with anxious forebodings over friends 
who had once lived together in very happy marriage but who became 
singularly incompatible after separation brought on by the war. The 
fear of finding each other unalterably changed became an obsession 
which neither Martina nor Faber could dispel. But whereas she found 
refuge in her new, absorbing duties, he, in solitary idleness, became 
introspective, gloomy, listless, morose, irresolute, and fearful of the 
future. 

When they meet after years of separation, it is as if a specter were 
stalking between them, preventing resumption of their old, natural 
companionship and of free discussion. Fear is manifest in Faber’s 
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nervously rapid pulse on his return to his native city, in his dread of a 
reunion with Martina which impels him to mount the stairs to his 
dwelling and to descend again without entering, in Martina’s trepida- 
tion at the possibility of changes in Faber, their uneasiness at the 
thought of resuming intimate marital relations, in Faber’s troubled 
effogts to ascertain the nature of the Princess’ influence on Martina 
and the constant anxiety that things can never again be what they 
once were. There are numerous shades of uneasiness, dread, alarm, 
consternation and agony. 

Wassermann gives a vivid description of Faber’s fears as he 
broods in the solitude of his Siberian prison: 

Er kennt sie, diese Angst; seine Augen sagen es, er muf es nicht aus- 
sprechen. Sie ist ihm auf der Brust gelegen wie ein Zentner Sand. Sie hat 
seine Gedanken finster und das Brot bitter gemacht. Woraus entstanden? 
Aus einem Nichts, einem Fetzen Einbildung, einem Traumgespinst, das sich 
darin geiibt hatte, Argwohn und Entbehrung zu Gift zusammenzumischen. 
Keine harmlose Stunde und Beschaftigung mehr; daneben kriecht die Angst; 
aus jedem Gesicht grinst sie, aus jedem Schall wispert sie. Etwas hat sich 
verindert dort driiben, tausende von Meilen weit; aber was? Von all dem 
bohrenden Denken bleibt nur die Drohung iibrig wie eine Kugel mit gliihen- 
den Stacheln. Auch er hat Martinas Briefe unziahlige Male gelesen; auch er 
hat sie beinah alle auswendig hersagen kénnen. Er hat die geschehene Wand- 
lung gerochen an ihnen; die Schriftziige haben ihm mehr verraten als die 
Worte; er hat es nicht zu denken und nicht zu fassen vermocht, und mit keiner 
Geisteskraft war dem abzuhelfen; es fraf8 wie Wunde im Fleisch.’ 


Another kind of dread cramps the life of Faber’s sister Klara. It 
arises from her unhappy marriage to a conceited, hypocritical moral- 
izer with political ambitions. She describes her agonized fears as fol- 
lows: 

Wer kann aber aussprechen, was das argste ist? Zusammensein ohne Herz, 
ermefit ihrs? Und die Furcht davor, Tag und Nacht die Furcht vor dem 
Schritt und vor der Stimme, und vor dem Wort, das man wei. Wie graflich 


die Furcht vor dem Wort, das man weif, eh es noch gesprochen ist; mags gut 
oder bése sein, man verabscheuts.* 


In Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst, Wassermann drew a sinister 
picture of the Inquisition in Germany in the seventeenth century. 
There is suspicion everywhere, a traitor hides in every company, and 
men shun each other for fear of denunciation before fanatical tribu- 
nals. Wiirzburg, the scene of the story, lives in dread of fiendish torture 


® Faber oder die verlorenen Jahre. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1924), pp. 160 f. 
‘ Ibid., p. 193. 
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and cruel executions. There is uncanny fear in the eyes of the people, 
livid exhalations hide the sky, and the phantom of horrible death lurks 
in the very air. No family is spared, brides are dragged away from the 
wedding feast, suckling babes are snatched from their mothers, and 
tender women are hauled into the witches’ court. 

The bishop of Wiirzburg is obsessed with the superstition @hat 
man is beset on every hand by demons. He suspects all things and all 
people of being bewitched; even the air he breathes may be poisoned 
by insidious forces that have sworn to annihilate the kingdom of 
God. After Junker Ernst has been imprisoned, the bishop is beside 
himself with térror. He distrusts every man, every look, and every 
sound. The air seems full of distorted, threatening faces, and on all 
hands he hears mysterious uncanny noises. Hence it is not at all sur- 
prising that he is overcome with horror when Theodata accuses him 
of being possessed. He who has wrought the destruction of others now 
trembles at the thought that the devil may actually have approached 
him; he finally flees to escape the very tortures he cruelly prescribed 
for others. 

Like other youths Ernst has had his boyhood fears, but his were 
all the greater because of his vivid imagination. But he never knows 
fear in its most terrifying form until he encounters sinister, silent 
Pater Gropp, the very personification of the Inquisition. In his pres- 
ence Ernst realizes for the first time in his life what it means to be 
afraid of men. Man’s fear of man, says Wassermann, is the worst of 
all fears. It is utterly unconquerable and incurable; its claws reach 
down into the very depths of the human soul.’ 

In Der Fall Maurizius, another form of fear is manifest in Robert 
Thielemann, Etzel Andergast’s schoolmate, who suffers agony be- 
cause of the constant dissension between his parents. He is ashamed 
to bring Etzel to his home for fear that the latter may witness his 
parents’ hatred and their efforts to enlist the support of their children 
in their quarrels. In this novel, prisoners are seen to fear death and 
yet to long for death; they are harrowed by tormenting dreams, by 
the thought of going mad, and of becoming impotent. While he is in 
prison, Leonhart Maurizius’ fears center about the passing of time 
When, after having spent fifteen months of incarceration in a state 
of stupor, Maurizius becomes aware that so much time has passed 
of which he perceived almost nothing, he begins to fear that time, liv- 
ing time, may elude his grasp. This gruesome thought robs him of 


5 Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1926), p. 74. 
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sleep; he is as if consumed by the fear that he may lose time by un- 
awareness of its passing during imprisonment for life. 

After he has been pardoned and liberated, Maurizius is troubled 
by the feeling that the period of time during which he was removed 
from the continuity of things outside of prison is like a gulf that can 
never be bridged. Broken in body and spirit, sexually impotent, list- 
less, and devoid of purpose, he is unable to adjust himself to life out- 
side of prison walls. And so, as his train crosses a viaduct, he steps 
from it to his death. 

Major Irlen, in Eizel Andergast, is filled with apprehension for 
his country. Germany, says he, is like an uncanny man in black armor; 
the Germans are no longer a nation, but are like besieged people in a 
fortress, threatened with being shot if they rebel against the estab- 
lished order.® In those days before 1914 his fears grow as he sees his 
contemporaries lose all humility while they worship military power 
and drift irresistibly into war. 

The postwar era with its collapse of hopes fulfills the fears ex- 
pressed in the first part of Etzel Andergast. The general catastrophe 
is marked by moral disintegration, by a sense of the vanity of all 
effort, of sacrifice and devotion, by questioning of all values, by skep- 
ticism, capitulation and defeatism. In view of the threatened vitality, 
the alarming loss of resiliency, and the paralysis of the human will, 
Kerkhoven feels as if there were a cosmic disturbance which man is 
quite unable to combat. 

In this German inferno, where mind, soul, and body are ravaged 
as by a pestilence, all those who are not firmly grounded are lost ina 
bottomless abyss. There are young people who despair because they 
can have no confidence in existing institutions. Without a goal, they 
become the victims of chance circumstance. War, political turmoil, 
and revolution have begotten neurotics lacking in will, energy, pur- 
pose, tenacity, and stability. Timorous, as many of them are, they 
band together in groups, but they find no constructive leadership. 
For, by slaying a generation, the war made a gap in the chain of life, 
and left an orphaned age-group devoid of the guidance and leadership 
it sorely needed. 

But various other kinds of fear and uneasiness darken the lives 
of characters in Etzel Andergast. Asa psychiatrist, Kerkhoven is seem- 
ingly ever engaged in dispelling the fears that burden human souls. 
He is familiar with the eloquently pleading look of those who want to 


® Etzel Andergast. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1931), p. 133. 
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be freed from the terrors of death. Nina, his first wife, is filled with 
paralyzing dread at the very thought of being supplanted in her 
husband’s affections. Her anguished suffering renders her almost in- 
articulate; she resembles a frightened, wounded little bird, and fear 
helps to undermine her reason. Irlen tells the story of an African 
chief who tried to assure obedience to his commands even after his 
death by implanting the demon of superstitious fear in his followers, 
While wounded, Etzel waits in terror for Kerkhoven to dispel the 
insistent spooky voices that haunt him in darkness. 

Few fears, however, can rival those of Marie during her unhappy 
liaison with another man during her first marriage. Terror grips her 
so that she can neither eat, drink, sleep, nor think. Her heart races, 
her vitals are in a tumult, her head is dizzy, she is unable to lie still, 
her brain is horribly convulsed, and she is overcome with nausea, 
Later on, the incomprehensibility of Etzel’s moods terrifies her; 
there are times when she lives in fear of being unable to withstand the 
temptations of his impetuous affection. Yet her anxiety is even greater 
when his love seems to be waning. In his abserice she is consumed with 
longing; in his presence she is seized with a vague, nameless dread 
which strikes her dumb. 

Even Kerkhoven, the scrupulously conscientious physician, has 
days when everything he does seems condemned to futility, when the 
ship of life seems to be buffeted about beyond control, and when time 
and the world are like uncanny elements to which man can make no 
enduring adjustment. His sick, confused patients are like so many 
guilty, timorous victims, sentenced by fate to pursue a course from 
which they are powerless to deviate, but in which cause and effect are 
inexorably linked. 

In his last novel, Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz, Wassermann 
again portrays humanity as troubled by a wide range of fears, some of 
which are real, but many of which are rooted in morbid imagination. 
Marie Kerkhoven suffers inner torment as she becomes more and more 
conscious of this world’s limitations, its barren worship of petty ends, 
its falseness, brutality, and bloodthirstiness. Her anguished fear is all 
the more poignant because the aim and meaning of life seem like a 
hopeless riddle. Mordann, who suffers from persecution mania, sus- 
pects even his faithful daughter of conspiring against him. This 
suspicion tortures him all the more because she knows all his secrets, 
and because he fears her admiration for him may be feigned in order 
to catch him off his guard. His anxiety is heightened by the very 
vagueness of any grounds for suspecting her. 
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Marie is afraid of losing her husband’s affection. Jealousy of 
Kerkhoven fills Herzog with the fear of losing his wife Bettina. As a 
result of the intrigues of Ganna, his divorced wife, Herzog is obsessed 
with fear. Even the thought of her is a nightmare that pursues him 
in his sleeping as well as in his waking hours; it is an ever-growing 
burden which he is unable to throw off. In his sleep he is constantly on 
the defensive, trying to justify himself before her, and ever conscious 
of the futility of his efforts. Unfathomable fear of Ganna, of molesta- 
tion, persecution, and lawsuits are a constant menace in his life. Her 
covetousness fills him with such dread of losing all his property to her 
that he becomes enslaved to his belongings. 

Though fond of chess, Imst, a minor character, declines to play 
with Kerkhoven for fear that defeat may rob him, the ex-convict, of 
the slight spark of self-respect that still glows faintly within him. His 
wife Jeanne labors under the morbid delusion that she is still carrying 
on her struggle with Imst’s deceased first wife; she is a prey to fear, to 
a sense of guilt and fancied persecution. She is troubled also by the 
haunting notion that her desire for the death of an enemy may actually 
have caused it to come about. 

As an intelligent physician who experiments with new methods, 
Kerkhoven has fears of having sinned through neglect, through yield- 
ing to the spell of a fixed idea while diagnosing a case, and through 
failure to explore every symptom. Much of his practice as a psychia- 
trist and neurologist naturally reveals anxiety neuroses which he tries 
to remove from troubled, warped lives. He sees not only the physical 
but also the mental and spiritual suffering of the times. His patients 
are haunted by want, and overwhelmed by the struggle for bare sus- 
tenance; there are political fugitives, men whose vocations have 
crumbled away, people from all walks of life and of every age, a sorry 
pitiful, moving spectacle. Of forty cases, says he, ten are afflicted with 
mental obsessions, five or six have criminal instincts, and the others 
are notorious litigants and incurable neurotics, consumed with myste- 
tious hatreds of their fellows. They look like any other passer-by, but 
they are hideous nihilists who think only of murder; they are sadists 
in disguise, people who torture themselves and whose shadowy lives 
are spent in tormenting others. 

Marie’s daughter Aleid is representative of a younger generation 
of cynics who scoff at all faith in a higher order of things. They are 
exposed to a mental and spiritual torment of which older generations 
have no inkling. Their uncertainties go deeper and are more devastat- 
ing than the religious doubts of other centuries. They have no guides, 
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teachers, masters, or rules of conduct; they know nothing but con- 
fusion and violence. They love death rather than life, with which they 
are surfeited; they worship power and scorn man, for their heritage 
is want, terror, and despair. Aleid’s joy in living has been sapped by a 
spirit of negation, she lacks all capacity for devotion and sacrifice, and 
she regards science, art, and religion as lying expedients evolved by 
idiots and criminals for the purpose of holding mankind in subser- 
vience. 

In various ways Wassermann’s characters endeavor to free them- 
selves from the fears that warp their lives. In Das Gdnsemdnnchen 
Gertrud, Daniel Nothafft’s first wife, commits suicide to end her de- 
spair. Baron von Auffenberg, in the same novel, seeks solace by with- 
drawing to a Dominican monastery. Likewise Eugen Faber’s sister 
Klara embraces Catholicism as a refuge from a life of fear. Four major 
characters in Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz seek and find comfort 
by turning their thoughts to religious faith and prayer. With Kerk- 
hoven, Marie, Bettina, and Herzog the search for God and for a faith 
that transcends the fragmentary nature of human knowledge ulti- 
mately becomes the dominant interest. Caught in the mechanically 
rigid round of routine duties, beset with fears, and unsatisfied by the 
limited range of human experience and knowledge, they turn to the 
realm of the unseen and the eternal. Faith, Kerkhoven concludes, is 
one of man’s highest achievements; genuine faith is comparable to 
writing Faust or composing the Passion of Saint Maithew. It must be 
preceded by readiness to believe; it is the final consummation of a 
long and difficult process; it represents a distinctly personal religious 
experience. 

It is Wassermann’s conviction that those who endeavor to liberate 
others from their fears are themselves redeemed from fear. This theme 
prevails in such novels of his early, middle, and late years as Die 
Juden von Zirndorf, Christian Wahnschaffe, and Joseph Kerkhovens 
dritte Existenz. Agathon Geyer, who figures in Die Juden von Zirndorf 
and in Die Geschichte der jungen Renate Fuchs, states this creed of 
service and liberation as follows: 

Denn das ist mein Glaube geworden: wer sich selbst erlést durch Leiden und 
durch Wissen, der erlést alle Leidenden, die niemals wissen werden. Nichts 
geht verloren in der Welt, am wenigsten das stumme Opfer, . . . Wem ich die 
Hand driicke, der gibt mir seine Angst und seine Sorgen, und ich richte 
schweigend auf. Giitig sein ist alles, und giitig sein hei®t: sehen und ertragen. 
Ein jeder ahnt in mir den Mittriager seiner Schuld und seines Elends, nur 
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tausendfach vermehrt. Deshalb wichst seine Starke und sein Leichtigkeitsge- 
fiihl, und er erscheint sich als der allein Verantwortliche iiber seinem Schick- 
sal.” 

Christian Wahnschaffe’s final code of unselfish service is somewhat 
similar to Agathon’s: 
Ich will nichts von mir wissen, ich bin mir gleichgiiltig, aber ich will alles von 
den Menschen wissen, denn die Menschen, siehst du, die Menschen, das ist 
das Geheimnisvolle, das Furchtbare, das, was immer qualt und schreckt und 
leiden macht. .. . Immer einen, immer zu einem, dann zum nichsten, dann 


zum dritten, und wissen, aufsperren jeden, das Leiden herausnehmen wie die 
Eingeweide aus einem Huhn.® 


As a physician and psychiatrist, Kerkhoven, the hero of Wasser- 
mann’s last novel, is engaged far more practically and effectively 
than Agathon and Christian in dispelling anxiety, alleviating suffering 
and bringing encouragement and balance into troubled lives that are 
a prey to haunting fears. 

Wassermann believed that helpful kindness, the antipode of 
“Trigheit des Herzens,”’ has the power not only to overcome evil and 
fear but also to establish some measure of justice. In his Selbstbetrach- 
tungen he stated that the standard of justice which prevails in any 
group or community determines the sum total of joy, inspiration, 
contentment, and happiness which that group is capable of producing.® 
The striving for justice, a practical manifestation of kindness, is thus 
closely linked by Wassermann with the alleviation of human fears, 
so many of which are rooted primarily in the injustice that arises from 
man’s inhumanity to man. Wassermann was well aware that men 
practice justice in proportion as they respect human dignity; he was 
convinced that in relations based on equity and consideration for 
others the devastating power of fear loses its sway over the lives of 
men. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 
7 Die Geschichte der jungen Renate Fuchs. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1930), p. 348. 


8 Christian Wahnschaffe. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1932), p. 745. 
9 Selbstbetrachtungen. (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1933), p. 98. 








TWO REFERENCES IN MILTON’S TENURE OF KINGS 


TWO REFERENCES in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates have always 
baffled Milton scholars. At the end of the second edition, dated 1649 
and 1650 on the varying title pages, Milton added ‘‘many Testimonies 
. out of the best & learnedest Protestant Divines.’’ The “‘testi- 
monies” are quotations from Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and others. 
Most of them have been easily recognized, but two have hitherto 
eluded all efforts at identification by editors and commentators. The 
two puzzling references (Columbia Milton, V, p. 50, ll. 16-21) are 
Gilby de obedientia. p. 25. & 105. 
Kings have thir autoritie of the people, who 
may upon occasion reassume it to themselves. 
Englands Complaint against the Canons. 
The people may kill wicked Princes as monsters 
and cruel beasts. 


The most elaborately annotated edition of The Tenure is that done 
by Mr. William Allison (Yale Studies in English, XL, New York, 
1911). Mr. Allison, pp. 145-46, assumed that “‘Gilby” was Anthony 
Gilby (1510-1585?) and added 

In the full list of Gilby’s works, catalogued by Laing in his Works of John 
Knox (4. 548-550), no mention is made of such a title [de obedientia]. The 
quotation must be drawn from one of the numerous books where he [Gilby] 
touches upon this topic.! 


Of Englands Complaint against the Canons Mr. Allison stated 


This book is not extant. Neither the British Museum Catalogue nor the 
catalogue of the Thomas [sic] Collection mentions it. 


Mr. Allison either failed to note or rejected a strikingly similar title, 
which, though anonymous, is found in both the British Museum and 
Thomason catalogues. This work is Englands Complaint to Iesus 
Christ agains! the Bishops Canons . . . [London?] 1640 (STC 10008). 


1 Tf Mr. Allison, after finding no book of “Obedience” among Gilby’s works, had 
considered the possibility that Milton had made a mistake in attributing the book to 
Gilby, he might have been more successful in his search, for he actually listed in his 
bibliography the “obedience” book which was Milton’s ultimate source (vide infra n.’). 

2 Probably many scholars have turned to this pamphlet as Milton’s source, only 
to find that it contains no statement even remotely resembling Milton’s, that the 
“people may kill wicked princes as monsters and cruel beasts.” In fact, the anonymous 
author of the pamphlet actually deplored the encroachment of the canons upon the 
royal prerogative and, in general, expressed concern for the preservation of “the King 
himselfe and his Posterity.” 
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Almost a hundred years before Milton wrote The Tenure, there 
appeared an octavo book of 183 pages with the following title page: 

A Shorte Treatise of politike power, and of the true Obedience which 
subjectes owe to Kynges and other Civile Governours, with an Exhortacion 
to all true naturall Englishe men, Compyled by D. I. P. B. R. W. 1556. Psal. 
It is better to trust in the Lorde than to trust in Princes. 


This is listed under John Poynet in the Short-Title Catalogue (20178), 
the initials D. I. P. B. R. W. standing for Dr. John Ponet (Poynet or 
Ponnet), Bishop (successively) of Rochester and Winchester. Printer, 
place of publication, and pagination are lacking. Ponet was one of 
the Marian exiles at Strassburg. On p. 24 Ponet says 


Kings and Princes (to whom the people have geven their autoritie) .... 


and on pp. 104-05 


. 
Kinges, Princes and governours have their autoritie of the people. . . . / And is 
any man so unreasonable to denie, that . . . those . . . have not autoritie upon 


juste occasion to take away that they gave? All lawes do agree, that men 
maie revoke their proxies and lettres of Attournaie, whan it pleaseth them... . 


These sentences are, of course, substantially what Milton attributed 
to Gilby’s de obedientiéd (Kings have their autoritie of the people, 
who may upon occasion reassume it to themselves); Ponet’s Shorle 
Treatise of . . . true Obedience, then, is the mysterious book of ‘‘Obedi- 
ence.’ 

Furthermore, on p. 99 of Ponet’s Shortie Treatise occurs a passage 
suspiciously like the statement (The people may kill wicked Princes 
as monsters and cruel beasts) that Milton attributed to Englands 
Complaint against the Canons: 


. an evil governour properly men call a Tiranne. 
Now forasmuch as ther is no expresse positive lawe for punishment of a 
Tyranne among christen men, the question is, whether it be lawfull to kill such 


3 It is the 1556 (first) edition of Ponet’s Shorte Treatise that Mr. Allison, op. cit., 
p. 180, listed in his bibliography. 

The University of Chicago Press in 1942 published a facsimile text of the first 
edition of Ponet’s Shorte Treatise with an introduction by Winthrop S. Hudson. Mr. 
Hudson, p. 214, made two slips in regard to Milton’s Tenure. He implied that the first 
edition of The Tenure appeared in 1643, instead of in 1649; and, since he used Mitford’s 
Milton, prepared from first editions only, he assumed that Milton nowhere in The 
Tenure quoted from Ponet’s book. 

There were two seventeenth-century editions of A Shorte Treatise, one in 1639 
(STC 20179), with the initials D. J. P. B. R. W., and one in 1642, with the author’s 
name, John Ponnet. However, these editions have no bearing on the present study, 
since they are quartos, running to only 68 pages, whereas Milton’s reference, to pp. 25 
and 105, was necessarily to the 1556 (octavo) edition, which runs to 183 pages. 
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a monster and cruell beast. . . . The manifold and continuall examples that 
have ben from tyme to tyme of the... killing of tyrannes, doo most cer- 
tainly confirme it to be most true, iust, and consonaunt to Goddes iudgement. 


It is fairly obvious, for two reasons, that Milton was not quoting 
from Ponet’s book at first hand: first, Milton made two mistakes, (1) 
attributing the book to Gilby and (2) attributing a passage from the 
book to Englands Complaint; second, he nowhere else in his writings, 
so far as I have been able to determine, alluded to Ponet’s Shorte 
Treatise, a book which would have been most useful to a writer of 
Milton’s political views. 

The next step to Milton is STC 1344: 

Daungerous Positions and Proceedings, published and practised within this 


Iland of Brytaine, under presence of Reformation, and for the Presbiteriall 
Discipline. . . . London Imprinted by Iohn Wolfe. 1593. 


This book, which first appeared anonymously, was again published 
(STC 1345) as 

Dangerous Positions And Proceedings, Published and Practised Within this 
Iland of Britaine, under pretence of Reformation, and for the Presbyteriall 
Discipline. Collected, and set forth by Richard Bancroft, Doctor in Divinity, 
then Lord Bishop of London, and afterwards Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bery. ... London, Printed by R. Young and R. Badger. Anno 1640. 


Both editions are small quartos, with identical pagination. 

Among Bancroft’s quotations from ‘“‘Obedience” (pp. 35-36) are 
the now familiar 

The authority, which Princes have, is given them from the people: Kings 
Princes, and governours, have their authority of the people: and (upon occasion) 
the people may take it away again, as men may revoke their proxies and letters 
of Atturney. 
with the marginal note “‘Obedience, 25. Ibid., pag. 105.” 
and 
It is lawfull to kill wicked kings and tyrants... as being. . . a monster, a 
cruell beast, &c. 
with the marginal note ‘Obedience, 99 103.” 

Interspersed with Bancroft’s ‘“Obedience”’ quotations are numerous 
references to Goodman (How Superior Powers oght to be obeyed of 
their subjects: and Wherein they may lawfully by Gods Worde be 
disobeyed and resisted. ... By Christopher Goodman... . Printed 
at Geneva by Iohn Crispin. 1558. STC 12020). In The Tenure Milton, 
too, quoted Goodman (Columbia Milton, V, pp. 50-52) immediately 
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after his references to “Obedience” and Englands Complaint. It 
appears, then, that Bancroft’s and Milton’s juxtaposition of the 
“Obedience” and Goodman references may have been more than 
coincidental. 

But why did Milton attribute “Obedience” to Gilby? Bancroft 
nowhere named Gilby as the author of the book. In fact, on p. 142 
he twice used the initials I. P. to identify the author. However, on 
p. 39, after quoting from Goodman and “Obedience”’ exclusively for 
five pages, Bancroft said 

The Englishmen of name, there [i.e. at Geneva] at that time, besides 


Goodman and Whittingham, were (as I take it) Anthony Gilby, Miles Coverdall, 
David Whitehead, and sundry others. 


And on p. 34, immediately before the quotations, Bancroft announced 
that the two dangerous books he was about to cite (““Obedience”’ 
and Goodman) were written at Geneva. An incautious and careless 
reader of Bancroft, then, might have leaped to the conclusion that 
Anthony Gilby, an associate of Christopher Goodman in the English 
congregation at Geneva, was the author of “Obedience.’”’ However, 
Bancroft’s only mistake was his statement that ‘Obedience’ had 
been written by a divine at Geneva (Ponet was at Strassburg). More- 
over, Bancroft nowhere cited Englands Complaint. Therefore, it is 
necessary to look elsewhere for a door at which Milton’s mistakes 
can be laid. 

Milton’s immediate source for the two errors was a partly paged, 
small quarto book (Wing’s STC A4078): 
A Remonstrance, against Presbitery Exhibited by divers of the Nobilitie, 
Gentrie, Ministers and Inhabitants of the County Palatine of Chester with 
the Motives of that Remonstrance. Together with a Short Survey of the 
Presbyterian Discipline. ... With a briefe Review of the Institution, Succes- 
sion, Iurisdiction of the ancient and venerable Order of Bishops. . . . By Sir 
Thomas Aston Baronet... . Printed for Iohn Aston. 1641. 


On the last page of the unpaginated ninety-eight-page Survey of 
Presbylerie appears Imprimatur. Tho. Wykes. May 28, 1641. It is in 
the section headed A Survey of Presbyterie that Aston cited numerous 
divines, including Knox, Goodman, Gilby, the anonymous author of 
Englands Complaint, and Bancroft.‘ 
The exact place at which Milton found the quotation attributed 
‘ Since the pagination of both editions of Bancroft is the same, Aston’s references 


could be to either edition. However, since only the second (1640) edition prints the 
author’s name, it seems likely that Aston used the second. 
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to Gilby is signature G3 [r] in the tenth chapter (‘‘Presbytery incon- 
sistent with Monarchie’’) of Aston’s Survey of Presbyterie: 

Some that pretend to be presbyterians, tell us, (x) Kings, Princes, and Gov- 
ernours have their authoritie of the people, and upon occasion they may take it 
away againe.... 

with a marginal note on the same page: 


x Gilby, lib. de Obedientia, pag. 25. & 105. 


On [G4r] is the source of Milton’s second reference: 


But some of these pious Presbyterians will neither be guided by precept 
nor president, They hold it not enough for subjects not to obey, but they must 
withstand wicked Princes, (e) They must take up armes against them, (f) They 
may kill them as monsters and cruell beasts... . 


with the marginal note: 
f Englands Complaint against the Canons. 


It is plain, then, that Aston’s book was the source of Milton’s 
two glaring mistakes: (1) attributing the book of obedience to Gilby 
and (2) attributing a statement from the same book to Englands 
Complaint. 

Aston was a careless writer. Either he or his printer made numer- 
ous mistakes in the marginal references. For example, the quotations 
from Goodman, which Aston copied from Bancroft, were frequently 
reproduced with incorrect page numbers. With insufficient evidence, 
Aston leaped to the conclusion that the author of “Obedience” was 
Gilby. Could Aston’s carelessness again have been responsible for the 
incorrect marginal reference to Englands Complaint? In A Survey of 
Presbyterie, Aston made, in all, five references to the aforementioned 
Englands Complaint to Iesus Christ against the Bishops Canons. Four 
of these are correct: one on [B4r], two on [B4v], and one on M2[r]. 
As has been noted, Aston’s reference on [G4r] is wrong; for the state- 
ment “‘They may kill them as monsters and cruell beasts” is not from 
Englands Complaint, but from Ponet’s Shorte Treatise, correctly cited 
by Bancroft as from p. 99 of ““Obedience.”’ But Aston’s immediately 
preceding statement, 


(e) They [subjects] must take up armes against them [wicked princes], 


does correspond loosely with the most nearly anti-monarchic para- 
graph in Englands Complaint, in which the anonymous author of the 
pamphlet said, on signatures [B3r] and [B3v], 
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For Subjects not to bear Armes against their King ...we hold that no 
private person ought to take up armes against his Prince: but... if a King 


maintaine a faction about him, which goe about to oppresse his whole King- 
dome, and People in their Laws and Liberties, and most of all in the true re- 


ligion . . . is it not now high time for the whole State . . . to stand up as one 
man to defend themselves and their Countrey, untill the Faction shalbe 
utterly cashered, and so the King reforme himselfe. .. . / And when a whole 
Nation thus universally and unanimously stands up in such a quarrell, it 
cannot but be ascribed to thy . . . hand, that thereby thou [the Lord] mightest 


both defend thy peoples rights, and preserve the State of the Kingdome to the 
King himselfe and his Posterity, which otherwise by oppression and Tyranny 
would be brought to confusion. 


Hence, it was Aston’s, or his printer’s, carelessness in the arrangement 
of marginal references that resulted in the citation of Englands Com- 
plaint for “‘Obedience.”’ 

To review briefly then, Milton drew his references from Aston, 
who in turn had carelessly used Bancroft, who in turn had carefully 
used original sources: namely, Goodman and Ponet. Led to Goodman 
by Aston, Milton, in accordance with his usual practice, tried to check 
Aston’s references. He was successful in finding Goodman’s book, 
and he quoted correctly from it at first hand. But, in taking over 
unchanged Aston’s garbled references to Gilby’s lib. de Obedientia and 
Englands Complaint against the Canons, Milton inadvertently dragged 
two very strong red herrings across the path of later scholars of his 
work, 

SONIA MILLER 
University of Illinois 








CHAUCER’S USE OF SWETE AND SWOTE 


AMONG THE variant forms which the English of the fourteenth century 
offered Chaucer were three forms of the word sweet: swete, swote, 
and soote. In Middle English dictionaries and ylossaries and in the 
NED these forms are regarded merely as dialectal variations and 
treated as synomymous and interchangeable when found in the same 
text. However, a close examination of their occurrence in Chaucer’s 
works leads me to believe that there are rather clear distinctions 
between the use of the mutated form (swe/e) and the unmutated form 
(spelled either swofe or soote).* The swote and soote forms are not mere 
scribal variations,? nor are they adopted simply to facilitate the 
riming. They are consciously employed to increase the harmony of 
the verse and they carry with them different connotations from those 
of swete. A recognition of the distinctions between the use of the three 
forms gives us a heightened appreciation of Chaucer’s poetry as well 
as a more precise understanding of his meaning. 

As in Old and Middle English, the unmutated (chiefly northern) 
form was much less common than the mutated form, so in the Tatlock 
and Kennedy Concordance swote occurs only 40° times while swete 


1 The variation in vowel between swete and swole is caused by the familiar i-j muta- 
tion of OE which likewise produced foot-feet (see the cognates for sweet in Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary); and the form soote shows assimilation of the w with a back 
vowel found in sword, so, and elsewhere. 

2 In this discussion the readings of the Tatlock and Kennedy Concordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and to the Romaunt of the Rose (Washington, 1927) 
have been taken as the norm, and all statistics are based upon them. However, all 
swete, swote, and soote readings for the Canterbury Tales and Troilus and Cresyde have 
been checked in the various MSS: for CT in Manly and Rickert, The Text of the Canter- 
bury Tales (Chicago, 1940), and for TC in R. K. Root, ed., Troilus and Cresyde (Prince- 
ton, 1926). All swote and soote readings and the significant swete readings in the minor 
poems have been checked against F. J. Furnivall’s Parallel Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems (Chaucer Society, 1st Series, 21, 57, 58; Supplement, 22, 59). And the 
readings for the three terms in The Romaunt of the Rose have all been compared with the 
French in Kaluza, ed., The Romaunt of the Rose from the Unique Glasgow MS, Parallel 
with its French Original (Chaucer Society, 1st Series, 83). The variants are cited in the 
notes below. We may note here that in the MSS examined, 3 of the 208 swete readings 
have swote in one or more MSS, and 6 of the 40 swote readings have swete. Five of the 
9 variants would, if accepted, improve the readings of the lines in accordance with the 
distinctions suggested in this paper. Hence; on the basis both of the essential uniformity 
of the readings and the nature of the variants we may feel some assurance that we are 
dealing with distinctions made by Chaucer himself. 

3 Actually swote occurs 28 times and soote 12. Since there does not seem to be any 
distinction in the use of the two unmutated forms, I use swote, the more frequent, to 
stand for both forms throughout the discussion, except where both forms are specifi- 
cally mentioned. 
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is found 208 times. However, by Chaucer’s time swofe had apparently 
become a somewhat fossilized adjectival form, never found with a 
sufix, although we find swetter (twice), swetely (6 times), and swele- 
nesse (30 times). In the previous century, as indicated by the refer- 
ences in Stratmann’s Dictionary and the examples given below, there 
had been no such limitation placed on the unmutated form. 

The first distinction we find between the use of swefe and swole 
is for the purpose of vowel harmony. This was evidently more impor- 
tant to Chaucer than mere facility in riming. Only 13 times (35%) 
does swole appear as a rime word and 56 times (26%) swete. On the 
other hand, swo/e is found in the company of words having back vowels 
in 28 of the instances (70%),* while swefe is found in the company 
of front vowels in about 140 instances (63%).° There is no such clear 
distinction between the use of swofe and soote. Soote is found in 9 of 
its 12 instances alliterating with other s-words without w: “sesoun 
soote” (F. Sq. 389); “‘soote savour” (G. SN. 91): “this tale sucre be 
or soot”? (TC. 3. 1194). A tenth instance is in the first line in the 
Prologue where “shoures soote’’ provides a nice dissimilation clearly 
more pleasing than “‘shoures swote.’’ However, swofe alliterates with 
s-words without w in 15 of its 28 instances, frequently with the same 
words as soote, and swete likewise alliterates with s-words without w 
38 (out of 39) times. The only noteworthy observation is that swole 
and soote alliterate 63% of the time and swete only 19% 

The second important distinction between the use of swefe and 
swote is semantic. The term sweet had much broader application in 
Middle English than it has even today, but examination of the con- 
texts indicates that in Chaucer swole is generally restricted to two 
applications: 22 times (55%) it describes an odor or fragrance, and 
11 times (28%) it describes nature (e.g., showers, grass, the season, 
a meadow, the air). These two uses are comparatively rare for swele, 
which describes odor only 15 times (7%, including eight instances in 
The Romaunt of the Rose)® and nature only 4 times (2%). Hence, uses 

4 Cf. “golet softe and swoote” (Pard. 543, and thrice elsewhere with softe); “‘swote 
wodebinde” (TC. 3. 1231); “floures swote enbrouded” (LGW. 119); “swote odour” 
(RR. 1845, 4334); “soote savour” (G. SN. 91, and ten times more with savour). 

5 Cf. “sweete and free” (RR. 4027); “‘sweete wille” (D. Fri. 1585); “‘kyssen sweete”’ 
(LGW. 761); “so ynly swete a sweven” (BD. 276). 

6 Among the MS variants we find 3 swete smel readings with authority for swote 
(G. SN. 251; A. Kn. 2427; TC. 1. 949), and in I. Pars. 122, sote in 3 MSS replaces wel 
in the phrase “‘sauoureth so wel.” However, 3 swote savour readings are found with 


swete (B. Mel. 2345-50; A. Mil. 3205; TC. 1. 158), and in LGW. 118 and 119 swete is 
found for swote in 4 MSS: ‘‘Upon the smale, softe, swote gras, / That was with floures 
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which comprise 83% of the instances for swofe comprise only 9% for 
swete. On the other hand, among the 33 concrete applications of swete, 
7 are to taste (found only once for swofe, and then under special cir- 
see the discussion of ‘“‘sucre be or soot’’ below), and 11 





cumstances 
are to noise (found only once for swofe, and then not in all MSS). 
Even more important are the 148 (719%) abstract applications of 
swete contrasting with only 5 or 6 (15%) abstract applications for 
swole. Among the abstract applications for swete, 92 (32%) are to 
human beings: 21 times swefe is used as a substantive; 28 times as a 
collocation with heart; and 43 times as a modifier of a proper name or 
lady, wight, niece, wife, and so on. Not once is swofe used in such a 
context. 

That there was a real difference in connotation is suggested by a 
phrase of which I have found several examples in the thirteenth 
century. This is the use of swefe and swote together modifying the 
same noun.’ The repeated occurrence of the two terms together sug- 
gests a conventional alliterative pattern, but it also suggests enough 
difference in connotation between them to keep from being completely 
redundant. This supposition is reinforced by the reading given the 
swete-swole phrase in the Latin version of the Ancrene Riwle. The Eng- 
lish, referring to Christ, reads: ‘‘Nam ich alre pinge swotest & swetest?” 
(Camden Series, 57, p. 398). For this the Latin has: ‘‘suauissimus 
[=swotest] et dulcissimus [=swetest]’”’ (EETS, OS, 216, p. 157). 
The Latin dulcis means properly sweet in taste, and by extension, 
especially to friends and lovers, pleasant, charming, or dear. It is sel- 


swote enbrouded al” (Furnivall, of. cit., p. 250). MS. Pepys 2006 reads sofe in 118 and 
swete in 119. The readings in The Romaunt of the Rose offer a special problem. In 4 of the 
swete+savour or odour readings, swete translates douce (RR. 547, 3743, 4115, 4118). 
The other 4 times its equivalent is not found in the French (RR. 2812, 2991, 3013, 
4188). Furthermore, although swete in RR. usually translates douce—26 times out of 
47, or 55% (it translates biau 4 times; debonnatre once; clere et saine once)— and is added 
by the translator only 15 times (32%); swote translates douce only 4 times out of 16 
(25%), and is inserted by the translator 11 times (62%). Since all but 3 of the swote 
readings clearly mean fragrant (the three exceptions, interestingly enough, fall in lines 
3737, 4880, and 5412, all in the B fragment of the translation which has been found 
least Chaucerian in character—see F. N. Robinson, ed., Chaucer’s Complete Works 
[N. Y., 1933], p. 989), I suggest that the translator(s) considered swete the proper trans- 
lation for douce, whether it meant sweet or fragrant, but when he came to add an 
adjective not found in his original, he tended to distinguish between the two forms. 

7 In Carleton Brown’s Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932; p. 150, 1. 73) 
the loved one is referred to: “ant bisechep pat swete ant swote.” In The Life of Saint 
Katherine (EETS, OS, 80, 1. 1691) in prose we find: “swottre & swettre pen eauer eni 
halwei, p heouenliche lord.” And in Seinte Marherete (EETS, OS, 193, p. 26, 1. 25): “of 
alle seheliche [ping] & unseheliche ba, swotest & swetest.” 
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dom used to describe odor. Suavis, on the other hand, is regularly used 
to describe odor (cf. suaveolens), and by extension comes to mean 
bland, gentle, and more generally pleasant and agreeable. These dis- 
tinctions agree to a marked degree with those we have observed in 
Chaucer’s use of swefe and swofe. As we have seen, he did not use 
swote to refer to taste, the proper meaning of dulcis. Likewise, swele 
seldom refers to odor (7%), the proper province of swavis, in which 
context swole appears more than half the time (55%). 

The distinction between swefe and swote would, then, appear to be 
primarily between taste and smell, and secondarily between charming- 
ness and dearness on the one hand and blandness and gentleness on 
the other. This secondary connotation would account for Chaucer’s 
usual (11 out of 15 times) description of nature as swole, for its 
“sweetness” is, after all, more a matter of fragrance and balminess 
than dearness and deliciousness. Both in describing nature and else- 
where, swote and soole should be translated by fragrant or gentile (as 
Robert Lumiansky gives it in the first line of the Prologue in his recent 
translation of The Canterbury Tales |New York, 1948]) rather than 
by sweef. Chaucer was not, of course, making whimsical distinctions 
for his own amusement. We must suppose that his audience recog- 
nized the difference in connotation, and there is evidence to suggest 
that they did. By Chaucer’s time, swefe had come to replace swole 
in all contexts in many texts, but wherever swofe is found, so far as I 
can discover, it is generally used to describe odor; less frequently to 
describe nature; and occasionally in the general sense of bland, gentle, 
or agreeable.® 


8 We may observe, first of all, that Gower appears to use swefe and swote in the 
same way that Chaucer does. Following up the references in the glossary to Macaulay’s 
edition of the Works (Oxford, 1899-1902), I find in Confessio A mantis ‘a swote grene 
pleine” (1, 113); “the swote floures springe” (1v, 1297); and “‘gadreth herbes suote” 
v, 3999). The only references for swefe as an adj. call clearly for dulcis: “Delicacie his 
swete toth/ Hath fostred”’ (P, 325); “‘The lif is suete,” (v, 1861). As a substantive stand- 
ing for sweetness or for a person, the reading is always swefe. Going further afield, in 
Legends of the Holy Rood (EETS, OS, 46) we find: ‘‘pat smolde also swote” (p. 24); “‘so 
suote a smul” (p. 56); “pe suotnesse pat per-of com” (p. 28). In Seinte Marherete (see 
above), we find: “swotest to smeallen” (p. 10, 1. 25; p. 11, 1. 25); “ich me seolf smelle of 
be swote Iesu”’ (p. 26, 1. 11). In Saint Katherine (see above): “swete softe Iesu/ alre 
smelle swotest” (1. 616) and “‘mi swete lif, se swoteliche he smeched [smoketh] & 
smealled” (1. 1525)—both of which make the distinction between dear and fragrant 
nicely. Also in Katherine: “swide swote smeal” (1. 1588); “wid smirles of aromez swote 
smellinde” (1. 2194). In the Wiclif Bible (ed. Forshall and Madden): “‘swote sauour” 

Num. 28: 13). Turning to nature we find in Brown’s Lyrics (see above): “i fonde hire 
lin] an herber swot” (p. 119, 1. 13); in Lydgate’s Storie of Thebes: “A lusty herbere vnto 
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It may be well to look finally at the seven instances of the use of 
swote in the Concordance which do not fall readily into the category 
of either fragrance or nature. Three of them are obviously contexts 
in which (according to the principles we have laid down) swete would 
be more appropriate. In ““To somme folke often newe thinge is swote” 
(LGW. 1077) and “Unlefull lust though it be sote” (RR. 4880), 
swote is called for by the rime although the sense obviously connotes 
“dear” and “delicious,” i.e. dulcis. In ““The swoote soun of other to 
receyue”’ (LGW. 752) where swole is used to describe sound (elsewhere, 
11 times, we find swete—see above), we may note that half of the MSS 
read swete.!° In “To whom this tale sucre be or soot” (TC. 3. 1194) 
soot is again called for by the rime; however, one of the Harleian MSS 
again reads swete.™ In ‘“‘That may go thurgh the golet softe and swoote” 
(Pard. 543) we have both vowel harmony and a rime word. In addi- 
tion, the context calls for suavis (as it does in the Vices and Virtues— 
see note 8), that is, for blandness and softness rather than for delicious 
taste. Further light is thrown upon this use also by the last two of 
these seven cases: ‘‘Than the swote and debonaire [Fortune]” (RR. 
5412) and ‘How he is swoote and debonaire” (RR. 3737). In RR. 
5412, swote translates mole (soft), and three lines later, the translation 
offers sofle as a synonym: “For the debonaire and softe [Fortune]” 
(RR. 5415)." This supports the connotation suggested for Pard. 
543 above. Incidentally, swefe is never associated with debonaire. 
In addition to softe, debonaire is used with meek (B. Mel. 3050-55) 
and discreet (B. NP. 4061), and Zephirus is called. ‘‘the debonere 
wynd” (Bo. 1. m5. 185-90)—all of which suggest a context for “swote 
and debonaire” that calls for swavis rather than dulcis. If these as- 





his devis, soote and fresshe” (Skeat, Specimens of Early English, p. 33, 1. 1234); and ina 
very Chaucerian sonnet by Surrey: “The soote seson, that bud and blome furth bringes” 
(Skeat, Specimens, p. 217, C-1). An example from the Book of Vices and Virtues (EETS, 
OS, 217) will serve to illustrate swofe in the broader sense of “soft” and “gentle”: “esy 
beddynges and delicious softe schertes and smokkes and swote robes of scarlet” (p. 44, 
1. 17). 

9 This represents one of the three exceptions in the use of swote mentioned in note 6. 
It represents an addition by the English translator, pretty obviously to rime with role 
in 4879. 

10 See Furnivall, op. cit., p. 292. MSS. G. g. 4. 27, Fairfax, Tanner, and Bodley 638 
read swote; Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3. 19, Shelden, Thynne, and Addit. 9832 read swele. 

4 Root, op. cit. The Rawlinson MS reads soure for sucre. Combining the Rawlinson 
and Harleian‘ readings would make a very sensible phrase, ‘To whom this tale soure be 
or swete,” but I am afraid that it would be the sort of emendation that W. W. Greg 
warned most specifically against. 

2 However, in RR. 3737, swoote translates dous. 
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sumptions are valid, and if the evidence here presented is at all 
convincing, we may judge that Chaucer selected the form swete or 
swote neither haphazardly nor simply to make riming easier, but with 
the double purpose of increasing the harmony of his verse and making 
his meaning richer and more exact. 

Joun H. FISHER 


New York University 








THE PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVE IN OLD HIGH GERMAN 


IN Deutsche Syntax, vol. 1, paragraphs 138-40, Otto Behaghel gives 
an outline of the usage of inflected and uninflected forms of the predi- 
cative adjective and participle in German. He distinguishes between 
the usage in the nominative and accusative, and in the nominative 
he differentiates between the purely predicative adjective and the 
semi-predicative as well as between singular and plural. Further, he 
points out the different treatment of participle and adjective, and 
shows that there is a distinction between masculine and feminine 
adjectives on the one hand and neuter on the other. The method 
adopted is correct, but the survey is naturally highly condensed and 
might well be elaborated in parts. In particular I have observed that 
Behaghel’s account of usage in the Old High German period suffers 
from omissions and inaccuracies. As an example of his omissions | 
cite the following: Behaghel takes Isidor, Tatian, Otfrid’s Evangelien- 
buch and selections from Notker’s works as representative OHG 
texts, but he does not discuss the usage of the semi-predicate in 
Notker, nor has he investigated Notker’s treatment of the predicative 
participle in the accusative. The inaccuracies are of two kinds: mis- 
quoted references and mistakes in counting. The former are remark- 
ably frequent, and only a few of them can be pointed out below. The 
latter have given several wrong results. The following example will 
serve to illustrate Behaghel’s wrong counting. He discovers that the 
plural of the purely predicative adjective in the nominative is inflected 
in Tatian, uninflected in Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, while Notker (over 
a mere 50 pages) shows equal numbers of inflected and uninflected 
forms. The figures for Notker (5:5) do not entitle us to conclude that 
the inflected predicative adjective was obsolescent at Notker’s time, 
which in effect it was. Behaghel was, of course, fully aware of this, for 
in vol. 1, paragraph 112; he says: um diese Zeit (hat sich) die endungs- 
lose Form so ziemlich durchgeselzt, yet he does not attempt to make 
figures and conclusion agree. 

The following survey of OHG usage is based on the texts used by 
Behaghel and adopts the same method. Its aim is to fill in the omis- 
sions from Behaghel’s account and to point out mistakes which give 
misleading results.’ To facilitate reference I give a list of contents. 

1 The weak inflection of the predicative adjective will not be discussed. Behaghel’s 
account in vol. I, paragraph 138 seems to be correct. 
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A. The purely predicative adjective in the nominative. Al. 


N Plural (p. 333); Ala Past participle (p. 333); Alb Present participle 
(p. 336); Alc Adjective (p. 337). A2 Singular (p. 340). 
res B. The semi-predicative adjective in the nominative (p. 340). 
di- Bi Plural (p. 340); Bla Past participle (p. 340); B1b Present participle 
en (p. 340; Blc Adjective (p. 341); B2 Singular (p. 342); B2a Past parti- 
ive ciple (p. 343); B2b Present participle (p. 343); B2c Adjective (p. 344). 
he C. The predicative adjective in the accusative (p. 344). 
_ A. The Purely Predicative Adjective in the Nominative 
ine Al. Plural. In West Germanic the adjective and participle were 
‘od inflected in the masculine and feminine but not in the neuter. This 
nd state of affairs was modified in Old High German. Behaghel’s views 
rat are not very clearly expressed, but if I interpret them correctly the 
ers following changes took place: in early Old High German the inflected 
s] form predominates, even in the neuter, whereas in late Old High 
en- German the uninflected form is the rule, even in the masculine and 
1G feminine. His figures show that the present participle is the first to 
in lose its inflection, then follows the past participle, and finally the 
ive adjective. 
1is- Ala. Past participle. Behaghel finds the inflected form predomi- 
rk- nating in all three genders in Isidor and Tatian. With Otfrid the in- 
The flected form is rare, while with Notker it is isolated. My own examina- 
will tion of these texts somewhat modifies this picture. In particular, 
the Behaghel’s figures for Tatian are wide of the mark. 
ted Isidor (Hench’s edition) is too brief a text to provide conclusive 
ver evidence, but even so, Behaghel’s figures require comment. He finds 2 
ted uninflected and 3 inflected neuter forms.? Presumably we are to infer 
hat that the inflected form is more frequent already in Isidor. But Behaghel 
me, has omitted 2 uninflected examples: 5,21 dor ni uuerdhant bilohhan 
for and 26,7 chisiuni ioh spel uuerdhen arfullit. There is admittedly a 
1g5- curious example in 26,/8 where the participle is given a masculine 
ake ending although it refers to a neuter subject: sindun chizelide eines 
min dhanne fimfzuc iaaro. Behaghel includes this in his list of inflected 
| by masculines and feminines. If we accept it as neuter then we have an 
nis- equal number of inflected and uninflected forms, i.e., 4:4, otherwise we 
sive have 4 uninflected and only 3 inflected examples. ‘The inflected form 
S. certainly does not predominate. 
hel’s Behaghel gives no complete figures for the masculine and feminine 


* The inflected example given as 25, 24 must be meant for 25, 14. 
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past participles in Isidor, but indicates that they are inflected. This 
is correct. I find 8 inflected examples (12,3; 15,2; 25,2; 26,1; 26,10; 
27,2; 33,18; 38,19) and one uninflected example (40,11 sindun geba 
chiforabodot). 

Tatian. Behaghel states that the past participle is “in der Regel 
flektiert, auch im Neutrum, bis auf etwa 1} Dutzend Ausnahmen, 
hauptsichlich im Neutrum.” The rule is in principle correct, but the 
qualifications are not. An examination of the Tatian (quoting from 
Sievers’ first edition) shows that there are considerably more than 18 
uninflected forms and that the uninflected form is more frequent in 
the neuter than these figures suggest. Moreover, there are interesting 
scribal divergences. Scribe 66’ has a majority of uninflected neuter 
forms. Altogether I have found 53 uninflected examples and 129 in- 
flected examples. Of these the neuter figures are 24 and 42, respectively, 
As these statistics differ appreciably from Behaghel’s I will give the 
uninflected examples in full. 

The following neuter past participles are uninflected: /,2 alliy 
vourdun gilan; 4,4 thiu thar giquetan vourdun; 4,13 vvurdun gimérit 
allu thisu uuort; 47,7 kind—sint furuuorphan; 56,9 wuerdant beidy 
gihaltan; 68,3 (brot) thiu erloubit ni uudrun imo 21 ezzanne; 78,2 thiu— 
uuerdent gifremit; 112,1 (twice) uuerdent gientot alliu thiu dar giscriban 
sint; 115,2 sin gioffanot unsariu 6ugtin; 116,3 thisu uudrun giscriban; 
127 3 thiu kind—unuerdent furselit; 134,1 uudrun gitan thé encenia; 
145,1 thisu ellu biginnent gientét uuesan; 145,12 siu gifullit uuerden; 
145,19 megin himilé sint agg 2 age uuerdent zispreitit thiu scdf; 
222,1 thiu dar gitan uurdun; 223,5 gisehan uudrun—thisu uuort; 
225,1 thiu dar gitan uuarun; 225, thisin gitan sint; 228,4 gioffandl 
uurdun tré ougtn; 231,3 thiu dar giscriban sint; 234,1 thin ni sin 


2 
23, 

- 

») 


giscriban. 
The uninflected masculine and feminine examples are: /3,17 sie 
veurdin giloupt; 22,10 thié uuerdent gifluobrit; 22,14 sie Gotes barn sint 
stint: 3 33,1 ir gisehan sit; 34,1 sie sin gisehan; 44,22 zuéné uuerdent 
zileilit; 53,10 uudrun bithempfit; 64,3 thurftigé sint gipredigét; 74,6 
(sie) sin giuverbil; 76,4 sint thié beresboton furbrennit; 78,3 uudrun 
bisuihhan; 103,3 (ir) wuerdet gihetlit; 111,2 sié gistbrit uurdun; 112,2 
mugut ir gituofit uuesan; 141,6 ir nt curit giheizan uuesan meistar; 
145,13 uuerdent hafté gileitit; 145,17 uuerdent gileitit; 150,1 sin iuuueré 
lentin bigurtit; 152,2 gisamanét uuerdent allé thioté; 171,3 ir ni sit 
bisuuthan; 178,9 sie sin giheilagét; 179,2 sié sin thuruhfremit; 196,8 


uudrun giuuortan friuniad; 202,1 uudrin gileittiti—thaz sie uudrin 
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erslagan; 205,1 uudrun erhangan zuéné thioba; 217,4 thié hirta uurdun 
uuortan samasé t6té ; 224,4 birut gitruobit; 230,1 duri uudrun bislozzan. 
The usage of the six scribes I give in tabular form: 


TABLE A. Neuter. 


Scribe a B y 6 a@ € B&B ¢€ 8#& . Total 

Inflected 5 10 4 2 4— ; i 4 42 

Uninflected 3 4—- 41— — §5 7F 24 
TABLE B. Masculine and Feminine. 

Scribe a B+y.s t¢@ewpP ¢ & Total 

Inflected 11 299 8 4 7 1— 20 7 87 

Uninflected 11012—— — 12 3 29 


In arriving at figures for Table B I have not included 32,10 
thuruhthigane; 45,7 foltruncane; 100,6 arviurte (three times). 

Table A shows how the usage of scribe 66’ differs from that of the 
others. This may be attributed to chance, but further evidence given 
below suggests that scribe 66’ and also scribe ¢ tend to favor the 
uninflected form. It is true that they are not consistent in so doing, 
because ¢, for example in Table A shows a high proportion of inflected 
forms, but there is nevertheless a difference between the usage of 
§8’¢ on the one hand and aa’By on the other. It is interesting to com- 
pare this result with a remark Sievers makes about the scribes 
(Introduction p. 36) “aBya’ im Gegensatz zu 5£6' (stehen) im Allge- 
meinen auf dlierer Stufe.’’ Sievers is here not referring to syntax, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that as there are scribal divergences in 
other fields, there may be differences in syntax. 

Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch’® is an unsuitable text for an investigation 
of this kind. It is only possible to include examples ‘“‘auerhalb des 
Reims,” but even this method gives us results of doubtful value. 
Metre must have been of influence in determining Otfrid’s usage. 
However it is difficult to ascertain with complete accuracy what 
that influence was. I have therefore followed Behaghel’s method in 
establishing figures for Otfrid. 

Behaghel finds only 4 inflected past participles, all of which are 
purely adjectival. His conclusion is that the *‘starke Flexion des Part. 
Prat. (ist) nur noch ganz spdrlich vertreten.”” This means that, accepting 
for the moment his figures for the Tatian, the inflected participle died 
out somewhat abruptly approximately in the middle of the ninth 
century. This would have been remarkable. However, my figures for 


* The edition quoted is: O. Erdmann, Offrids Evangelienbuch, Halle, 1882. 
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the Tatian show that the process was well under way 30 to 40 years 
before Otfrid. The figures I will give for Otfrid suggest that the in- 
flected participle is not quite as moribund as Behaghel indicates, 
although it is obviously tending to die out. In actual fact, the two texts 
reflect rather well the gradual decay, for it must have been gradual, of 
the inflected form. 

There are 2 inflected past participles omitted by Behaghel, viz.: 
[,15,22(thero worto) thiu gispréchanu wurtun; IV,20,5 thdz sie biwél- 
lane ni wirlin. Neither of these examples is ‘‘purely adjectival.” 
Thus we have 6 examples of the inflected form. The question that 
now arises is how many uninflected examples there are. I have found 
the following: I,1,40; II,12,48; 3,35; 21,44; III,6,47; 26,41; 26,46: 
IV,5,13; 6,19; 33,32; V,3,9; 8,58; 16,20; 16,32; 20,99; 23,281; 24,9: 
H.23. As there is only one neuter amongst these (V,16,20) it is not 
worth while treating the genders separately. This means that the total 
figures for Otfrid are 6:18. The figures for books I-IV are 6-10, only 
book V consistently using uninflected forms. Book V is exceptional, 
as we Shall again have occasion to notice later. The first four-fifths of 
the Evangelienbuch entitle us to say that the term “‘spdrlich’’ is too 
strong. 

There is little to add to Behaghel’s remarks about Notker.* He 
bases his examination on fifty pages of the Psalms (Piper’s edition 
vol. II) and discovers only one inflected past participle against 19 
uninflected. Although I have been unable to arrive at the same figures 
I agree with the inference, namely that the inflected past participle 
is now of isolated occurrence. I have discovered only 49 inflected 
participles in the whole of vols. I & IT, the proportion being well illus- 
trated by the usage in Boethius, viz: 5: 102. Of the 49 inflected examples 
16 belong to three verbs: funden, chomen, uuorten. These same verbs 
provide 11, or about half, of the inflected singular examples. There is 
also evidence that the inflected form tends to linger on in fixed expres- 
sions. The following examples illustrate this: 1,431,1 ndémen utindene 
sint; 460,7 ndmen utindene nesint; similarly 460,16 and 472,22. 

Alb The present participle.* Behaghel gives no figures for Isidor 
and says that in the Tatian the uninflected form is ‘“‘stark in der 
Mehrheit.” As he finds no inflected examples in either Otfrid or Notker 

4 The inflected example he cites—u, 36, 21—is not in the pages he has examined! 

5 My statistics do not tally with those given by K. Rick (Das pridikative Par- 
ticipium Praesentis im Althochdeutschen. Bonn, 1905). A comparison is difficult because 
he arrives at his figures by a different method. For example, his examples for Otfrid in- 
clude those in rhyme. 
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I presume that he considers the uninflected form was the rule, through- 
out the Old High German period. This is, however, contradicted by 
the following figures from Isidor and the Tatian, which suggest that 
in early Old High German the inflected form was the rule. 

Isidor has 6 examples, all of which are inflected: 13,17 (unbiuuizs- 
sende—admittedly a pure adjective); 24,21 (neuter); 30,6; 35,7; 
42,20; 43,4. 

When turning to the Tatian it is necessary first of all to correct 
Behaghel’s figures. He finds 5 examples of the inflected form, with 
which figure I agree, but I discover 18 instead of ‘‘etwa 10” of the 
uninflected. It is rather important to give the examples in full. They 
are: 18,3 allero ougun uudrun scouudnti; 22,15 sint tholenti; 101,2 
uudrun nahenti firnfollé man; 109,2 sie uudrin intfahenti; 138,4 
uudrun sumé unuuerdliho tragenti—inti quedenti; 145,9 sint managé 
sih selenti; 147,1 in addition to Behaghel’s example there are the 
following three: wudrun trinkenti, hiienti inti ci higi selenti; 147,3 
gihugentt wuesel; 147,4 sint malenti; 150,1 stn—liohtfaz brinnenti; 
154,2 uudrun gifehenti; 179,1 thiéthe giloubenti sint; 210,1 (cited by 
Behaghel) ; 62,12 sprehhenti sint. 

At first sight the above figures strengthen Behaghel’s contention 
that the uninflected form was the rule, but if we analyse them accord- 
ing to scribes we have the following interesting result: 


TABLE C., 
Scribe a B y 6 wep ¢ & 
Inflected oS ot ae Gee ee 
Uninflected — — 1—- — — 13 — 


From this table we see that it is only the usage of scribe ¢ which 
makes it appear that the uninflected form predominates. The passages 
written by scribes aa’8, which represent nearly half the work, have a 
majority (5:3) of inflected forms.® 

After the Tatian there is no doubt that the inflected present par- 
ticiple is obsolete. Behaghel is correct in saying there are no inflected 
examples (other than in rhyme) in Otfrid and I have discovered 
none in Notker, although it is of course only possible to distinguish 
in the neuter with Notker, because of his ‘‘weakened” endings. 

Alc The adjective. Behaghel’s figures for the adjective suggest 
. °T have excluded from these figures an uninflected example belonging to scribe a, 
7,7 uuas tho sin fater inti muoter vountorénti. This translates the Latin erat pater eius 


e mater mirantes. It seems likely that the German translator felt the participle to be 
singular. 
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violent fluctuations, as was mentioned above. It seems unlikely that 
if the inflected form were obsolete with Otfrid in should hold its own 
with Notker, some 150 years later. Again, Behaghel’s conclusion, 
that the uninflected form establishes itself round about Notker’s and 
Willeram’s time conflicts with his own evidence, which suggests that 
the inflected form was isolated already with Otfrid. Obviously the 
figures need investigation. 

Isidor has only one example, which is uninflected: 42,2 chiuuon 
uuarun. Tatian, I agree, has a preponderance of inflected examples. 
In fact there are only 6 exceptions.’ It is interesting to note that 2 of 
these belong to scribe 66’ and 3 to scribe ¢. 

The evidence of the Tatian shows that the inflected participle 
became obsolete before the inflected adjective. My figures for the 
participle in Otfrid suggest that Behaghel’s 1:7 for the adjective is 
not correct. Behaghel’s figures are based on a Stichprobe (book III,1- 
10, and V) and the counting is wrong. To begin with the inflected 
example quoted as V,12,97$ is scarcely permissible, since the rhyme and 
rhythm have been a determining factor. The uninflected examples 
cited contain 2 inaccuracies: V,26,26 does not exist, but may be a mis- 
print for V,6,26 giléubig sar ouh wirtun; V,19,22, which has no example 
I take as a misprint for V,19,20 sint sichor iro dato. Further, Behaghel 
has omitted similar examples in V,19,12.42.56.64. The figures for 
Behaghel’s selected passages should be then 0:11, which merely seems 
to strengthen his case. However, if we bear in mind that he chose 
mainly book V, and that book V was exceptional in its use of the past 
participle, we may feel disposed to investigate the remainder of the 
Evangelienbuch. 

Inflected examples in Otfrid are: 1,28,19 wir mtiazin-blide sin; 
I1,8,34 warun stéininu thiu faz; 15,16 wir iamer blide; further I1,16,5; 
I1,19,24; III,19,2; 23,60; 1V,6,42; 7,9; 7,65; 26,18. Total: 11. 

Uninflected examples are: I,1,107; 12,24; 18,15; 22,5; I1,3 40; 6,21; 
9,13; 12,89; 16,1.9.17.29; 17,20; 23,27; III,8,8; 17,7; 20,6; 22,10; 
26,45.55; 1V,2,8; 7,53.62; V,6,26; 7,14; 12,43; 15,36; 19,12.20.42.56.64; 
20,18; 21,2; 24,16; 25,84; H 121; 131, 134; S 48; L 12, 74, 77, 78. 
Total 44. 

If we omit the neuter examples from the above figures (i.e., 1:5) 
we have the following result: in books I-IV 10 inflected against 21 

7 Behaghel gives 5. He omits 184,1 thiu dar uudrun zuouuert. 


8 thaz thie warin guate joh gote filu drtite. I note that Behaghel includes examples in 
rhyme if the rhyme has not determined the ending, e.g., 11, 2, 30. 
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uninflected adjectives; in book V and the Dedications 18 examples, 
all of which are uninflected. Even if we take the work as a whole the 
proportion of inflected to uninflected adjectives is appreciably higher 
than the 1:7 given by Behaghel. 

I differ considerably from Behaghel’s figures for Notker. It is 
true that the proportion of inflected to uninflected forms is slightly 
higher than with Otfrid, but it certainly does not equal 5:5. 

Although Behaghel does not state his method of counting his 
principle was to include the interlinear glosses and to exclude the 
masculine and feminine ja—jé stems, where of course, in Notker’s 
time, there was no distinction between the inflected and uninflected 
forms. My figures are based on the same principle. Taking first the 
5 inflected forms cited by Behaghel I consider 424,19 so uuésen Gille 
diemudte (humiles) inadmissible. How he would expect the uninflected 
form of diemudte to differ I do not know. On the other hand I would 
include 405,3 lintmuolige , mammende . die Gotis kefildir (lines . mites . 
dié campi dei sint), although the writer had the Latin in mind when 
writing lintmuolige; 440,4 mdnige freisige sint (a substantive?). Thus 
there are 6 inflected adjectives in the 50 pages (vol. II, 400-50) 
Behaghel has examined. On the other hand there are 9 additional 
uninflected examples, which have been overlooked. These are: 408,15 
sint frd; 410,19 sint fré; 412,13 uuir rehthaft uuerden (justificati) ; 
418.3 sint nidik (invidi); 439,15 uutrden sié fluhtig; 439,21 uuiéo 
michellih diniu uuerch sint; 439,22 dnderiu nesint in gelth; 437,7 
uuerdent sat ; 447,30 irchémenlih sint.® Thus the figures should be 6: 14. 
Even if we deduct the neuter examples, of which there are 4, we are 
still left with a majority of uninflected forms. 

I have examined the remainder of Notker’s work and found that, 
although the proportion of inflected to uninflected forms varies, in 
no case is the inflected form as frequent as the uninflected form. In 
Boethius the proportion is 27: 126; in Aristotle 24:85; Martianus Capella 
gives 11:24; and the Psalms (the first 350 pages) 30:141. 

As with the past participle there is a tendency for certain words 
to be inflected. Thus reht (unreht, greht) is inflected 17 times, e.g., 
I1,106,10 dié grehte sint in tro herzen, a petrified expression which 
occurs several times. Similarly uuér and éinluzze tend to be inflected. 
All these words are inflected several times in the singular. 

* These quotations are given, for convenience, from Piper’s edition. Comparison 


with the available text of Sehrt and Starck has shown that for the purpose of this in- 
vestigation Piper is reliable. 
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A2 Singular. There are many misprints and mistakes of detail in 
Behaghel’s account of the singular predicative adjective, but as the 
main principle is not in dispute I will not give a detailed list.'® The 
inflected form never became the rule and is not frequent. It is interest- 
ing to note that the 5 inflected adjectives in the Tatian" belong to 
scribes a and 8. 

B. The Semi-Predicative Adjective in the Nominative 

B1 Plural. The inflected form predominates in both participles 
and adjective in early Old High German. The past participle and the 
adjective retain the inflection throughout the period, but the present 
participle tends to be uninflected as early as the ninth century 
(Tatian). 

Bla Past participle. Isidor has no example and Otfrid only one, 
which is inflected. In the Tatian the inflected form is used without 
exception. That this must have been the general rule is suggested by 
Notker’s practice. In Notker’s works I have found only the following 
examples of the uninflected form: 1,10,29 sttonden gezéichenet; 
395,28 siu stant tinvéruuéhselét; 11,58 dit ungebéitet uudla tuént; 
591,17 gant gefrénchet. In the first two of these examples the verb is 
in effect merely a copula and the participle a purely predicative 
adjective. Against these there are numerous examples of the inflected 
form. 

Bib Present participle. Behaghel gives figures only for Otfrid, 
where he incorrectly says there is one inflected and one uninflected 
example. Such isolated figures are of little value. A detailed examina- 
tion of the four texts gives interesting reaults. 

Isidor’s only example is inflected: 20,14 hreofun quhedhande. 

Tatian shows the inflected form in scribes aByaé and the uninflected 
in scribes ¢ and 6’ as follows: 


TABLE D. 
Scribe a Bvyétaow®ieé p Ot O@ 
Inflected 13 49 19 8 18 — — 8 6 
Uninflected . 2 2 Fg 1 — — 33 15 


I quote a few examples taken at random to illustrate. Inflected: 


10 Tt is perhaps worth while pointing out that Behaghel finds only 9 inflected exam- 
ples of the adjective in Otfrid against 20 uninflected. This proportion however is striking 
by the relative frequency of the inflected form. In fact the figures are wrong. The 
proportion for the whole work is approximately 1:5. 

1! Behaghel omits 36, 3 liohtér. 
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4.13 gisaztun in iré herzen sus quedenté; 6,4 quaémun tho ilenté; 8,6 
sié thé gisehanté gifahun. Uninflected: 2,2 siu uudrun rehtiu beidu fora 
gole, gangenti—uzzan lastar; 12,3 inan ni findanti fuorun uuidar inan 
suochenti; 200,2 bismarétun inan sus quedenti. My figures do not in- 
clude the example in 214,1 uuas thar Maria Magdalene inti ander 
Maria sizzenti uuidar thaz grab (erat—sedentes). There is a significant 
example in 158,7. The passage belongs to scribe ¢ and Sievers in a 
footnote thinks that zuéhénti has been changed into zuéhénté. This 
may be conscious conservatism on the part of the scribe, whose first 
instinct was to use the uninflected form. 

Behaghel finds that Otfrid has one example of the inflected form 
and one example of the uninflected form.” The uninflected example 
cited is not permissible because it is singular—bin mir ménthenti in 
slade sténtenti. There are however 4 uninflected examples which 
Behaghel has omitted: I,4,79 sie fuarun drirenti joh ouh tho ahtonti; 
110,16 (thaz wir) tinforahtenti sin imo thionenti; 1,13,7 tho fuarun sie 
flenti joh filu gahenti; V,9,7 gtangun-klégonti joh io fon tmo sagentii. 
These examples are admittedly in rhyme, but they are not influenced 
by it and are thus valid. If we allow them the figures for Otfrid are 
1:4 and are more intelligible than Behaghel’s 1:1. 

It is not possible to get significant statistics for Notker. The 
only evidence we have is the neuter participle, examples of which are 
very rare. In vol. I, I have noticed only 2 inflected forms and 2 unin- 
flected, viz.: 347,2 tinde mdchént sie’ (lier) dtohdften slih. mit tien 
briisten gandiu; 762,23 ddz ételichiu géhes chomentiu. dero dingo rihti 
geirtin; 788,2 diu scéf——dringende. die stigéd eruuégent. In vol. II, I 
find 1 inflected and 2 uninflected examples: 521,21 miniu otigen— 
chédentit; 58,28 (Trihtenes réht. dit sint créht) fréuuende ditt hérzen; 
622,14 udrent—blécchezzende diniu spér. 

In the case of the present participle the difference between the 





semi-predicative adjective and the pure adverb is at times very 
slight. We sometimes find indeed Old High German authors using the 
adverbial present participle where they could equally well have used 
the adjectival form. Notker is particularly addicted to the adverb 
(e.g., 1,346,30 ssimiu fdrent stracchendo. tinde uuiskendo dia érda) 
and for this reason no weight can be given to the figures for his adjec- 
tival present participles. 

Bic The adjective. Behaghel is brief about the plural adjective 


® Cited as v,20,100. It should be v,25,100. 
3 siu in Sehrt and Starck. 
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and is content to say that Otfrid has 3 inflected against 7 uninflected 
examples. From this we are left to infer that the uninflected form was 
normal in OHG. I can give no conclusive evidence, but the figures 
I have suggest that the inflected form was more usual. 

In Isidor there are no examples, but Tatian has the inflected form 
throughout, e.g. 109,1 ziu stét ir allan tag unnuzé; 145,13 uuerdent 
hafté gileitit. In Notker the inflected form is more usual. Vol. I has 
3 examples of the inflected adjective (20,16; 62,16; 214,28) against 
which I find only 2 examples of the uninflected form: 207,32 Glliy 
ding—fadrent irre; 744,14 sus chtinginglicho géro sizzende. In vol. II 
there are 7 inflected examples (261,26; 274,6; 276,9; 394,9; 460.8: 
(twice); 557,2). I count only 2 uninflected instances: 449,3 lagen 
sdment tét; 455,20 lagen dl tét. 

Against the evidence of the Tatian and Notker we have Behaghel’s 
figures for Otfrid. The figures are not accurate,“ but allowing for 
errors the proportion is still 3:7. Indeed Behaghel omits IV, 16,41 
silih quénent sie iu noh héim, which brings up the uninflected examples 
to 8. However an analysis of the uninflected examples shows that they 
are not unexceptionable. I1,1,46 irri giangin, and III,26,36 irri 
fuarun are poor examples. The poet probably did not feel irri to be an 
adjective here any more than we do in modern German.” I[II,48 
thie lagun f6l al mannes is an example of an almost purely predicative 
adjective. The verb /Jiegen is often no more than a copula. After this 
verb even Notker, who favors the inflected form, leaves the adjective 
uninflected twice and inflects it but once (I,62,16)."* The same argu- 
ment applies to 1V,16,55 sttiantun géro'’ (see also Bla above). This 
makes the figures 3:4. There is still obviously a divergence between 
Otfrid’s usage and that of the other authors, but it is not so great as 
Behaghel’s figures indicate.'® 

B2 Singular. 


14 131,26,17 contains no example. The reference should be 111,26,58. 1v,26,55 does not 
exist, for ch. 26 ends with verse 52. The reference may be 1v,16,55 stsiantun garo. I have 
taken it as such. 

6 Cf. O. Erdmann, Untersuchungen tiber die Syntax der Sprache Otfrids, Halle, 
1874, part II, paragraph 94. 

16 Another explanation of Notker’s Jégen tét is that tf was in OHG a predicative 
adjective only (cf. Deutsche Syntax, vol. 8, paragraphs 100 and 138. 

17 garo is also in the list of solely predicative adjectives. 

18 The adjective given in another of Behaghel’s uninflected examples, 11,26,51 
wir fré faren is also in his list of solely (im allgemeinen) predicative adjectives. It is of 
course used attributively and it is interesting to note that Notker inflects it when used 
as a semi-predicative: 1,723,30 and 841,30. 
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B2a Past participle. Behaghel gives the impression that the un- 
inflected form was always regular. This was not the case. The inflected 
form predominates in Notker. 

Isidor has 1 uninflected example (9,10) and Tatian is consistently 
uninflected, apart from the example in 25,1 ni mag burg uuerdan 
giborgan ubar berg gisezzitu. With Otfrid the uninflected form still 
predominates, though Behaghel’s 1:7 does not give a true picture. 
There is a second inflected example in 1V,23,6 giang Krist—bithirnter. 
Moreover in examples like IV,27,30 thaz stéit imo giscriban that the 
uninflected participle is almost a purely predicative adjective. Similar 
instances are III,26,6; V,12,18.41. 

Notker completely reverses the usage in the other texts. If we take 
as a first example pp. 400-50 in vol. II we find 3 inflected participles 
and no uninflected participles, viz.: 402,8 iruuéndener—zimberdta; 
405,21 nah téde irsténdener Christus richesota, further 431,1. This 
result is supported by the statistics for the remainder of Notker’s 
works. In the first 200 pages of vol. I, I find 33 inflected examples 
and only the following 4 uninflected examples: 10,22 sont kescriben; 
39,27 tiged—liget ferbérgen in dero utnstri; 92,3 uuile di gan gezteret; 
189,27 daz th tir nt ungefrdgét ségo. In the remainder of vol. I and in 
vol. II, I have found numerous examples of the inflected form but 
only the following uninflected examples: I,209,22 nelage begraben; 
267,8 ér chiimet tingelddét sines tanches; 310,16 sé féret casus pedutingen, 
lér dir diinchet faéren timbedutingen; 614,4 téz—tinbedénchit stat; 704,6 
lar sthont timberinget; 747,10 liget ferbérgen; 766,25 liget kehdlten; 
786,11 stfont tiefo gegrdben=786,14; 832,17 stiont tar gebildét; vol. 
11,64,20 stat er tingeuuéget ; 283,19 Christus irstanden fone téde neirstir- 
bet nieht mér (gloss). 

B2b Present participle. Behaghel tells us that the uninflected form 
predominates in the Tatian, but is silent about the usage of the other 
texts. An examination of these texts shows that the uninflected form 
was normal except in Notker’s Boethius, where there is a slight ma- 
jority of inflected examples. Isidor has no inflected examples,'® and 
Behaghel is correct in saying that the Tatian prefers the uninflected 
form.” Otfrid has no inflected examples and 10 uninflected examples, 
viz.: 1,4,83 thera spraha mérnenti, thes wadnes was sih fréwenti; further 
15,50; 23,10; I11,8,13; 20,37; 7,15; V,10,27; 20,74; 25,100. 

There are too many examples in Notker to give full quotations, 


1 There are several uninflected examples, e.g., 17,12; 29,17; 37,6. 
*0 The inflected examples cited by Behaghel all belong to scribe £. 
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but the result of my examination is: Aristolle 1 inflected: 3 uninflected: 
Martianus Capella 32:42; Psalms 8:31. On the other hand Boethius 
shows the proportion 32:27. A few illustrative examples from Boethius 
are: 11,21 trélicho séhendiu. Fragéta si; 35,7 tt mir inneuuésentiy 
bendmen hdbest dlla uuerltkireda; 77,24 stinna—ritentiu  beginnet 
skinen; and uninflected: 12,32 uére schémon irrétende. geliez iz sih: 
13,7 tinde ih ftire mth niderséhende. Pegénda th suigendo chiesen; 
64,1 girhéil. éin uerslindende. ginét to sar gagen dndermo. 

B2c Adjective. It is true, as Behaghel’s figures indicate, that the 
inflected form is more frequent than it is in the case of the pure pre- 
dicative.2" It is worth noting, moreover, that with Notker the in- 
flected form is normal. Taking as our starting point pp. 400-50 in 
vol. II we find no uninflected examples, while the inflected form 
occurs three times: 401,28 ih sérneger sus suuor; 427,9 irstat un- 
tédiger (gloss); 427,10 stat uf uniruudrilicher (gloss). The figures 
for Boethius (first 200 pages) support this result. They contain 19 
inflected examples, against which I find only 4 which are uninflected: 
58,30 16 da ndchet kebéren uutrte; 79,17 lébet kestinde; 83,18 ér iz 
ébenmiote vertréget; 156,8 uudlta -sizzen mtozig. In the remainder 
of Notker’s writings I have found only 12 examples of the unin- 
flected form, against which there are numerous inflected instances. 
The uninflected instances are: I,212,15 gestinde héim eruuindést, and 
similarly 229,13; 298,21 plind lig; 340,17 miozig liget; 845,8 saz er 
fré; II, 35,13 séreg kan; 38,19 uuolta chémen arm; 44,7 ih litter cham; 
44,9 liter uudrd ih finden; 136,21 kiéng ih tinfro; 258,21 tinsciildig 
(gloss) irstérb; 544,5 th kiéng irre. 


C. The Predicative Adjective in the Accusative 


Behaghel recognizes that there is a difference in treatment between 
participle and adjective. As far as I understand his figures, they show 
that both adjective and participle were originally inflected in OHG, 
that only a few isolated examples of the uninflected participle occur 
in the Tatian, but that from Otfrid on the inflected participle is extinct. 
The adjective is shown to retain its inflection in the masculine and 

1 As no principle is involved I will not give detailed figures, except for Notker. 
Behaghel ignores Isidor (there is one uninflected example in 29,17), and his figures for 
Tatian and Otfrid are somewhat inaccurate. For example, the Otfrid example Behaghel 
cites as 111,17,8 is 1v,17,8; the Tatian reference 183,12 is non-existent, and should be 
185,12. There are also omissions, such as 111,20,37 in Otfrid—ther blint hiar bétolonti saz. 
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feminine with Otfrid, while Notker has the inflected form for all 
genders.” 

I am unable to agree that this represents an adequate survey of 
the problem, principally because the statement about Notker, who is 
the most voluminous of OHG writers, is misleading.” 

Isidor was omitted from Behaghel’s survey, but an examination 
of the text has shown that both participle and adjective are consist- 
ently inflected (e.g., 7,15; 7,18; 7,19; 28,20). The inflected form still 
prevails in the Tatian, but Behaghel’s ‘‘die wenigen Ausnahmen” I 
would increase from 7 to 20, 16 of which are participles. As this is a 
considerable increase I will give the references: 57,7 findit zuomigaz 
(his) mit besemen gifurbit inti gigaruuil; 84,4 gimerrit tadtun goles 
bibot; 114,2 heil tuon thaz dar foruuard; 135,21 gisah sia vouofenti; 
145,11 gisehet umbigeban Hierusalem;™* 147,7 finde iuuth slafenti; 
220,4 gisah thaz suueizlachan—ligenti—biuuntan; 237,3 zoh thaz 
nezzi in erda fol michileré fisgé; 19,1 gisah-sententi; 19,3 gisah-rihtenti ;* 
145,11 gisehet leidazunga—stantenti. 

The Stichprobe Behaghel chose for his examination of Otfrid 
(books III-V) I have found to be reliable.** Hence we may pass straight 
to Notker. An examination of the participle shows that Notker com- 
pletely reverses Otfrid’s practice. The inflected form is the rule and 
of frequent occurrence. Examples are: 1,30,6 ih kérno stho gehdltene. 
die déro ordinis sint; 172,26 in sméhi feruuérfenen ttot; 11,19,5 er 
hibet dlegéro gespadnnenen sinen bégen (hdbet is more than an auxiliary 

#2 T may be assuming too much when I say that the inflected participle is obsolete 
from Otfrid’s time, but I cannot see what other inference there can be from Behaghel’s 
remarks. He says (of Otfrid) “beim Part. dagegen die Endung aufgegeben, wie bei seiner 
Verwendung im Nom.” 4 lines above he had cited an inflected neuter participle amongst 
the adjectives: thaz brot giségonotaz dz! The participle is not mentioned with reference 
to Notker. The assumption must be that it no longer inflects. 

*% In my discussion of the accusative case I shall not take into consideration the 
accusative with the infinitive examples. These are particularly frequent with Notker, 
even where there is no Latin model. The inflected and uninflected adjectives fluctuate, 
without reason, as far as I can see. 

* Following Sievers I have taken umbigeban as a past participle, but it might 
equally well be an infinitive translating circumdari. Cf. 147,8 ni liezzi thurahgraban sin 
his (perfodiri). 

* In 206, 2 gisah iungiron stantentan the participle has been corrected from stan- 
tenti. Is this another example of scribe ¢’s conservatism combatting his instinct? He has 
/ of the uninflected examples. 

* Again there are inaccuracies. It is disconcerting to find 11,23,49 det er éfan in 
“wio bi nan gilégan was thaz wér cited as a masculine (or feminine) example. 111,20,85 
Joh néckot dag thih rvarti has been omitted. 
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here). I have observed only the following uninflected examples; 
IT,194,8 er in umbe sia friimeta irsldgen; 11,508, daz er toh kerno uutssj 
tingebdlen. 

The adjective in Boethius is, according to Behaghel, inflected ip 
all genders, apart from one exception in the neuter. The references 
he gives shows that he is referring not to Boethius but to Martianys 
Capella." Such a statement certainly does not hold good for Boethius.* 
The usage in Boethius is as follows: the inflected adjective is normal 
for the masculine and feminine, but not for the neuter. Even in the 
masculine and feminine I have noticed uninflected examples, namely; 
137,8 ér netate sie méhtig; 298,25 Herculem hdébent mare getan manige 
arbeite (inflected in 118,21 tie den man maren diont). 

As my figures for the neuter adjective in Notker’s Boethius are 
completely at variance with Behaghel’s I give the references in full. 
The following uninflected examples are to be found: 38,2 {@ gettost is 
misselih; 87,4 souuér—sin gesadze uuélle machin éuuig;*® 100,6 diu ilta 
éinuuéderz keléublih thon; 131,15 tie Ghidnt séliglih. mit uuonén zelé- 
benne; 177,11 démo gelih tate d&@ iz; 203,1 nieht ein uuérig zegettionne; 
300,17 lér habet sie hérnlos ketan,*® 318,22 daz th chiimftig utieiz; 3196 
uuio mag téz ioman uuizen fore chiimflig; 320,16 diu ér gutsso uuéis 
chimflig; 330,28 diu gét uuéiz chiimftig; 350,7 sémogdgenuuerte hdben, 
dl daz tinende des loufenten zites ; 355,24 and 356,1 ddz két sthet chimftig; 
79,11 hdbet tir nbh k6t pehdlien ganz. tinde tindérohéfte, taéz ta tiuresta 
hdbetést; 279,29 sinz iz kot tinuuthselig ketiot. 

Against the 17 examples of the uninflected form I find only 7 in- 
flected examples, viz.: 126,27 sélez mdchéta th iz; 158,24 nedhtin th 
sdr nieht tero liuto 16b tés utierdez. taz th is keuudne ; 223,8 die dlliu ding 
midlziu getin hdbetén; 300,14 daz héubet hamelez ketéta; 346,18 uuio 
goles prenotio diu habe guissiu; 354,15 sthet er siu nt sé gagenuuertiu 
imo ; 358,8 diu gét foreutieiz chiimftigiu. 

Coming now to Martianus Capella, to which Behaghel’s remarks 
apply, I find that the participle and adjective are both inflected 
throughout, with the one exception for the neuter adjective, cited by 
Behaghel, and the following feminine and masculine examples: 

7 His figures are taken from a dissertation by W. Manthey, Syntaktische Beob- 
achtungen an Notkers Ubersetzung des Martianus Capella, Berlin, 1903. 

28 The relevant work for Boethius is H. Wunderlich, Beitrdége zur Syntax des 
Notker’schen Boethius, Berlin, 1883. This dissertation is not reliable in this respect. 
Wunderlich finds only one uninflected predicative adjective in the accusative, viz: 
232a7 (Hattemer’s edition). 

29 This might be interpreted as a post-placed attributive however. 

30 sie refers to a neuter noun. Sehrt and Starck have siu. 
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768,5 tia sélbun fréno éinunga—mére gettion; 811,17 dés sth ménnisken 
sinmtozig tt#ont. The figure for the neuter adjective is somewhat mis- 
leading however, because against the 1 uninflected form I can find only 
2 inflected examples; viz.: 706,8 (héubet) sth kelichez mdchot kiildinemo 
fahse; 810,5 mit temo éiie, déz er—chit temo himele gelichez® 

Notker’s Aristotle Commentaries are not suited to this investiga- 
tion. Most of the examples are found after the verbs /eizen and cheden, 
as in the following examples: I, 418,21 man chit ébenmichel. tinde 
tinébenmichel héui. tinde 2dla. tinde zit and 473,26 uuér mag héizen 
hélz tinde stéin—zdnelés. tinde harlés. tinde plint. inde tot. In such ex- 
amples it is doubtful whether to consider the adjectives as accusative 
predicatives or as being outside the sentence construction, in quota- 
tion marks, as it were. 

The Psalms show frequent examples of uninflected accusative 
adjectives in all genders. In the neuter the uninflected form predom- 
inates. Behaghel would have discovered this if he had examined the 
usage in the pages he chose for his investigation of the adjective in 
the nominative. Examples of the uninflected masculine and feminine 
are: I1,14,6 tuéd ste érbelés; 34,2 uuir gettien sia antsdzig; 41,2 habet 
er utinderlich ketan. alle mine uutllen; 42,28 tate du chunt—die uuéga; 
61,15 gehuhtig the er tinsih; 70,28 dinen némen chunt tuén; 78,13 tudt 
sie 6ffen; 92,17 dih ketuén th mare ; 96,23 ih in uuito chunt ketuéde; 104,3 
téta ih dir chunt mina missetat; 114,9 ditt ith fri getudt; 141,28 tué mir 
chunt dia zéla; 142,1 dué mir chunt den numerum; 166,1 (er) chunt 
ketude sina resurrectionem ; = 166,25; 167,16 er getudt in menniscon chunt; 
176,8 er getudt sia geuudr; 256,2 dia ér scone getan hdbet; 258,17 cursum 
vitae geludt er prosperum (frumspiotig—gloss) ; 280,5 unz ih chunt ke- 
tube Christum; 309,27 Christum hdbest di—mchunt ketan; 310,7 chunt 
ketite—dina chraéft (gloss); 371,22 tion in geuualtig; 371,24 tudn 
geuuallig sina zéseunun; 402,25 tudnt chiint sinen hdliare; 403,5 so 
utiola getudnt in chunt; 429,10 geteta er chunt sinen uuillen; 436,25 
geludt tn fro ; 442,12 mih ketiion th imo chunt ; 442,13 getuéde er sih chunt; 
452,10 daz er an in chiint ketate stna maht; 532,2 diu den mennisken 
gudt tudnt; 594,4 daz sie chunt tuden—dina méhtigi; 604,26 in gelih 
ketudt angelis suis; 609,25 tuont chunt—sine leges; 628,3 lazo sie hél- 
folos.* It may be objected that chunt in the expression chunt tuén is 


Unless we include the adjectival participle 762, 30 si aber diu nemdhta tion 
tinforegeuuizeniu. 

® The Vienna MS of Notker’s Psalms (Piper, vol. 11) has several additional exam- 
ples, e.g., 111,121,4 in getuot gelih (St. Gall MS has kelichen, 11,137,13) 111,185,16 die 
neluot er erbelos (St. Gall MS, 11,430,17 érbelése). 
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not valid, as the expression has become petrified. It is however clear 
that Notker often looks on chunt as a word with full adjectival meap- 
ing, because there are several instances of the inflected form, e.g, 
11,429,2 chiinde téta er sine uuéga; 409,6 Pater getéta chunden sinen 
héltére Christum. 

Despite the comparative frequency of the uninflected form the 
masculine and feminine adjective in the accusative is inflected ip 
the vast majority of cases. The neuter adjective however is normally 
uninflected. I find only 3 examples of the inflected form and 12 which 
are uninflected. The inflected examples are: 280,15 dis du michellichia 
tate; 300,19 getud tinseriti templa—munda (reinit) ; 612,9 dhton ih na 
fore dir tinnuzit (iar). Uninflected are 50,3 déta er chtint gentibus 
evangelium; 127,27 er getudt iz scinbdre; 128,6 din irtéilen getudt er 
scinbare ; 155,20 getudt iz fré ; 241,11 lalen sié chunt Gétes uuérh; further 
268,10; 313,3; 411,4; 429,7; 497,23; 519,28: 632.5. The most convine- 
ing evidence that Notker distinguished between the treatment of 
masculine and feminine adjectives on the one hand and neuter on the 
other is to be found in the following examples: 268,10 michel hiinger 
tudt prét sudzze, contrasting with the next sentence michel arbetle 
tudnt cndda sudzza; 127,27 er getudl iz scinbaére, contrasting with 57,25 
sina ecclesiam téta er schinbara. 

To sum up this survey of the accusative predicative adjective in 
OHG we may say that the inflected participle predominates, except 
with Otfrid, while the adjective on the other hand tends to lose its 
inflection in the neuter. The fact that the OHG period ends with the 
accusative participle inflected is surprising in view of Behaghel’s ac- 
count of the usage in MHG, where he finds the participle always un- 
inflected (at any rate in the Nibelungenlied and Parzival). 

It might be profitable to re-investigate MHG usage. It is doubtful 
how far Behagel’s figures are reliable. He cites, for example, as an 
example of an uninflected adjective in Parzival: 90,25 mich tuot fri 
Belakine manlicher fréuden ane, where fré is a noun (Frau) not the 
adjective froh. The one text for which I have figures, Gottfrid’s 
Tristan, shows that the inflected participle is at least as common as the 
uninflected. (Inflected: 2347,9188,15983; uninflected 3984,9187.) It 
would be interesting to have figures for other texts. 

GRAHAM ORTON 
University of Durham 
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THE DIALECT VOCABULARY OF THE OE BEDE* 


THE OLD ENGLISH translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History is the 
largest single document of Anglian provenience, and thus of unusual 
value in the study of the vocabulary of the Anglian dialects. Next to 
the Vespasian Psalter it offers the best testimony as to the words in 
use within the Mercian area during the Old English period. Many of 
these words were unknown or uncommon in the Saxon kingdoms 
farther south, where they often were as unintelligible as completely 
foreign words. Several studies have appeared in the last fifty years 
identifying these peculiarly Anglian words, and the present article 
intends to expand the list of words used only in the Anglian area and 
to point out a few Saxon words not used in the Anglian territory. 

Although Thomas Miller substantially proved in 1890 that the 
Old English version of Bede’s History was originally written in the 
Mercian dialect,’ there have been several attempts to salvage some- 
thing of the traditional ascription of the work to King Alfred, who of 
course spoke, and presumably wrote, the West Saxon dialect.2 When 
Jacob Schipper brought out his edition of the Bede in 1899, he dis- 
puted none of Miller’s arguments regarding the original dialect of the 
translation, but he did suggest that King Alfred might have had a 
helper or Mitarbeiter who was a Mercian.’ Our knowledge of the Mer- 
cian Werferth’s connection with Alfred makes this a plausible theory, 
but the evidence for it is so scanty that it has not been accepted by 
subsequent Bede scholars. More recently Sherman Kuhn has sug- 
gested that the whole translation is a mere adaptation of a Mercian 
interlinear gloss to a Latin MS of the Bede.‘ Alfred, he argues, as a 

* An expansion of one chapter of a dissertation presented at Yale University in 
1950. 

i In the introduction to his edition of the Bede (EETS 95), Miller showed clearly 
the many traces of Anglian origin in both the phonology and the vocabulary. He later 
tried to localize the translation on Mercian soil by a study of the spellings of the place 
names mentioned in the work. See Thomas Miller, Place Names in the English Bede and 
the Localization of the Manuscripts (Quel. u. Forsch. z. Sp. u. Cult., xxvii), Strassburg, 
1896. 

? The work was first ascribed to Alfred in the late Old English period. In the homily 
on St. Gregory Elfric states that Alfred translated the Bede and there is a statement to 
that effect in a note on the first page of one of the late Bede MSS (MS Ca described 
later in this article). William of Malmesbury perpetuated this tradition, and it remained 
undisputed until Miller showed that the translation was first made into the Mercian 
dialect rather than King Alfred’s Saxon. 

3 Jacob Schipper, Kénig Alfreds Ubersetzung von Bedas Kirchengeschichte (Bib. Ags. 
Pr., tv), Leipzig, 1899, pp. xl-xli. 

‘ Sherman Kuhn, “Synonyms in the OE Bede,” JEGP, xvi, 168-76. 
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novice at translation, might have followed an older word for word 
gloss, retaining many of its dialectical features.® 

In any case, whether a gloss or a translation, the earliest form of 
the work in question was in the Mercian dialect. Successive copyings 
of that original, however, have obscured the Mercian forms. All of the 
extant manuscripts have passed through the hands of at least one 
West Saxon scribe, where many deletions, transliterations, and vo- 
cabulary substitutions took place. There are four good manuscripts 
of the Bede, a fragment of a fifth, and a few random sentences copied 
from a sixth. We can prove that all these MSS stem from a single 
archetype, yet none of them is a perfect representation of that arche- 
type.® 

MS. T (Tanner 10, Bodleian Library, Oxford) is the earliest manv- 
script; Wanley estimated its date to be the end of the tenth century, 
although Miller would date it slightly earlier. The Anglian elements 
in this manuscript are extremely numerous, and there can be no doubt 
that it stands closest of our MSS to the archetype. Some Saxon 
changes have been made even in this MS, however, as comparison 
with fragment Z will show.’ It is defective at the beginning and the 
end. 

MS.C (Cotton Otho B. XII, British Museum) is roughly contem- 
porary with 7, that is, it was written near the end of the tenth century, 
but in vocabulary it usually seems to be farther away from the An- 
glian original. We have only a fragment of the total MS now, since 
it was badly burned in the fire of 1731. Some variant readings from 
this MS were published in two early editions of the Bede,® but they 
are of uncertain accuracy. 

MS. O (Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 279) is a little later than 
T or C, written about the beginning of the eleventh century. In vocab- 

5 Kuhn’s evidence, based mainly on the phonology of the word pairs in the Bede, 
is not entirely convincing, but his basic suggestion is plausible and attractive, particu- 
larly since it explains so well the tortured style and unidiomatic syntax of the Bede. 

6 The descriptions which follow are not exhaustive. Complete descriptions can be 
found in Miller’s edition, v. 1, pp. xiii-xx, and Schipper’s, pp. xii—xviii. 

7 See Miller, p. xxi. 

8 Johannes Smith (ed.), Historiae Ecclesiasticae Gentis Anglorum, Cambridge, 1722, 
and A. Wheelock (ed.), Historiae Ecclesiasticae Gentis Anglorum, Cambridge, 1643. 
Both of these are editions of the Latin text, with the OE text printed more or less asa 
curiosity at the end. The Old English is from MS. Ca with some variants from the other 
MSS. Smith gives quite a few variants from C, which, when combined with the charred 
fragment of the MS which still exists, give us a fair notion of the character of the 
integral MS. I have used some of Smith’s readings from C later in this article (fédniss, 
1 2183, p. 367). 
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ulary it usually agrees with TJ, but its phonology is chiefly West 
Saxon. Miller notes the many erasures of Anglian vowels and the 
insertion of the Saxon equivalents.® Parts of the first and the fifth 
books are missing. 

MS. Ca (Kk. 3, 18, Cambridge University Library) is a direct 
copy of O, although about a half century later. Wanley dated it 
circa conquistionem. Most of the Saxonizing corrections of O have 
been incorporated into the text, and its phonology is almost exclusively 
West Saxon. 

MS. B (MS. 41, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) was written 
late in the OE period, perhaps around the time of the conquest, and 
it is the most radical and violent of all the MSS in its changes of the 
text. At some points in the MS it seems that the text has undergone 
a complete job of editing and rewriting. At other points, however, it 
agrees minutely with the reading of the other MSS. Miller believed 
that several scribes had a hand in the copying, but Schipper argues 
convincingly that one scribe produced the MS.'° 

MS. Z (A single page in Cotton Domitian A IX, published by 
Zupitza in ZDA, XVIII, 185) consists of twenty or so lines copied out 
from various parts of the Bede. Their brevity makes them of little 
textual value, but they must have been copied from a manuscript 
even earlier than 7, for their phonology is almost exclusively Anglian. 

From this short description of the MSS, we can see that the Bede 
offers an opportunity to investigate carefully what West Saxon 
scribes did when copying a text originally written in another dialect. 
We have enough manuscripts to determine, by comparison, what the 
reading of the original translation must have been in most cases, and 
when one or two manuscripts deviate from that original reading we 
often find that dialectal differences in phonology or vocabulary were 
the cause of the deviation. Some years ago Max Deutschbein studied 
the phonological variations in attempting to prove the Anglian origin 
of the work," and later Otto Eger compared the manuscripts for 
morphological variation.” 

The effects of this copying process on the vocabulary of the Bede, 

* Miller, p. xviii. 

10 Schipper, p. xxvii. - 

4 Max Deutschbein, “‘Dialektisches in der Ags. Ubersetzung von Bedas Kirchen- 
geschichte,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache und Litteratur, xxv1, 169- 


“Otto Eger, Dialektisches in den Flexions-verhiltnissen der angelsaichsischen Be- 
daiibersetsung, Borna-Leipzig, 1910. 
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however, have never been carefully and completely studied. Miller 
included some important material relating to vocabulary in the intro. 
duction to his edition, and soon afterward Friedrich Klaeber" and 
Richard Jordan“ used the Bede in making their valuable studies of 
dialectal vocabulary in Old English. In fact, Klaeber and Jordan dis. 
covered some of the most common and reliable Anglian words by 
comparing the Bede manuscripts. Neither, however, went systemat- 
ically through the whole text, and as will be seen, there are many 
Anglian words which remain to be identified as such. 

In this study I have investigated all the cases of vocabulary varia- 
tion among the Bede manuscripts and considered the possible reasons 
why a scribe should substitute a different word for the one he found 
in the text he was copying. At least half of these substitutions have 
proved to have their cause in dialectal differences of vocabulary." 
Words which were not Common Old English but rather specifically 
Anglian, would naturally be strange and sometimes completely unin- 
telligible to West Saxon scribes. Often, of course, the scribe was copy- 
ing so slavishly that he copied unfamiliar words without bothering 
about their meaning, but frequently we find him attentive enough to 
the meaning of the text to try to translate strange terms into some- 
thing approaching their equivalents in his own dialect. The original 
Anglian word is most often found in the oldest and best manuscript, 
T, or in MS. O, whose scribe seldom changed vocabulary although he 
often changed the orthography of the words he copied. In the great 
majority of cases, we find that 7, O, and Ca agree in giving what must 
have been the original reading, while only MS. B shows a substitu- 
tion. Thus for passages which are contained only in the late MSS. 
B and Ca, it is usually safer to accept Ca’s reading as the original. 

In the lists below I have first recorded by book and line in Schip- 

3 Friedrich Klaeber, “Zur Altenglischen Bedaiibersetzung,” Anglia, xxv, 257-315, 
and xxvul, 243-82. 

4 Richard Jordan, Eigentiimlichkeiten des Anglischen Wortschatzes (Angl. Forsch. 
xvi), Heidelberg, 1906. Other studies which have turned up dialect words which appear 
in the Bede are: Giinther Scherer, Zur Geographie und Chronologie des angelsichsischen 
Wortschatzes, Berlin, 1928; and Hildegard Rauh, Der Wortschatz der altenglischen 
Ubersetzungen des Matthaeus-Evangeliums, Berlin, 1936. 

45 As mentioned above (p. 3), MS. B exhibits a text which has been changed and 
altered with the greatest freedom. Besides the many changes and substitutions which 
were due to the strangeness of Mercian words and phonology, there are many which 
seem to be merely capricious, since the word avoided was well known in all dialects of 
Old English. It may be that the B text had undergone a great many copyings with a few 
alterations in each, or it may be that it simply is the product of a particularly unin- 
hibited editor. 
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per’s edition where the substitution occurs, then the readings of the 
various MSS, and finally the Latin word which the Old English trans- 
lates (e.g., V 1139, T. giestern, O. gestern, B. healle, L. hospitium). 
For words that are already known to be dialect words, I have merely 
noted the scholar who first identified them and the place where a com- 
plete discussion of the word may be found. 

To prove that a given word is Anglian or Saxon, of course, it is 
necessary to show that it occurs only in documents of one dialect. 
I consider it well established that the original dialect of the following 
documents was Anglian: the Lindisfarne Gospels (Li.); the Durham 
Ritual (DR); the Corpus Gloss (Cp. Gl.); the Vespasian Psalter 
(VPs); the Vespasian Hymns (VHy); the Rushworth Gospels (R1 
and R2); the earlier version of Gregory’s Dialogues (GrD); the life 
of Chad (Ch.); the Martyrology (Mart.); the Lécebic (Lé&c.); the 
Lacnunga (Lac.); the Blickling Homilies (Bl.Hm.); most of the 
poetry..? The West Saxon texts are: the genuine works of Alfred 
(Oros., Past., Boe.); the genuine works of Ailfric (LS=Lives of the 
Saints; CH=Catholic Homilies); the genuine homilies of Wulfstan 
(Wu.);!8 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (except for the Peterborough 
Chronicle, MS. E, AD 1122 to 1154); the Rule of St. Benedict (RB); 
Byrhtferth’s Manual (Byrht.); the West Saxon Gospels (Gos.); the 
Paris Psalter, Psalms 1-50; the West Saxon poems mentioned in 
note seventeen. 

Besides these texts whose dialects are conceded to be relatively 
pure Saxon or Anglian, there are a great many whose dialect is, for one 
reason or another, uncertain or mixed. These Doubtful Documents 
(DD) are: the Aldhelm Glosses (Ald.Gl.) Alexander’s Letter to 
Aristotle (AA); the Wonders of the East; the Rule of Chrodegang 
(Chrod.); the Cleopatra Glossaries (Cleo.Gl.); the Harley Glossary 
(Har.Gl.); the Liber Scintillarum (Scint.); the homily of St. Mary of 

6 Most of the later Psalters also have Anglian features in varying degrees, ranging 
from the strongly Anglian Cambridge and Junius Psalters to the principally, though not 
wholly, Saxon Lambeth Psalter. The prose part of the Paris Psalter (Psalms 1-50) is 
almost pure Saxon. 

” The Cedmonian, Cynewulfian, and most of the elegiac and gnomic poetry is of 
Anglian origin. In fact, only the Meters of Boethius, the Genesis B, the Judgment Day 
I (Be Domes Dege), the Maldon, the Chronicle poems, and various small prayers and 
Iragments can be proved to be of Saxon derivation. Even these poems, although written 
by Saxons, occasionally use the established, Anglian poetic diction. 

8 Scherer and Rauh placed these homilies on the doubtful list, but R. J. Menner 
has shown that they failed to distinguish between the genuine and the spurious homilies 


and that the Anglian element in the genuine works of Wulfstan is minimal. See R. J. 
Menner, “Anglian and Saxon Elements in Wulfstan’s Vocabulary,” MLN, tx, 1-9. 
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Egypt (LS 23b); the spurious homilies of Wulfstan; the late Psalters 
(Spl.Ps.; Lamb.Ps.; etc.); Basil’s Admonitio; the Prognostics and 
the Starcraft items in the Leechdoms; the Legend of the Holy Rood; 
the Gospel of Nicodemus; the Pseudo-Ecgbert Poenitentiale (Ecg. 
Poen.) and Confessionale (Ecg.Conf.); the various Ecclesiastical 
Institutes (Eccles.Inst.); and several small pieces whose brevity has 
prevented precise dialect identification. 

In my discussions below I have cited the occurrences of words in 
these documents by page and line numbers of the standard edition of 
each work, unless the edition is so arranged that the reader can find 
the word easier by some other method. 


THE ANGLIAN WoRDS 
ab&édan—to demand, require. 

I 2127. TOCa. abedeb, B. abides, L. compellit. 

III 300. O. abeedde, B. were, L. compulisset. 

IV 2392. TO. abedde, Ca. abede, B. gedihte, L. poscebat. 

V 1030. TBOCa. abedde, C. were, L. poscebat. 

This word appears in several documents in which the Anglian 
coloring is strong, but not in pure WS texts: GrD. 350, 10; 250, 22; 
176, 14; 333, 19; Mercian charter, Codex Diplomaticus i 114, 20; and 
the DD: LS 23b, 130; AA X2, 2. 
up dsittan—/o sit up. 

III 1218. TOCa. up aszt, B. up astod, L. resedit. 

V 1432. OCaB. upp aszxt, T. up heh aseat, L. residens. 

This combination of adverb and verb seems to have been used 
only in Mercian documents: GrD. 216, 17; 281, 18 (the earlier version 
only); Bd. IV 2795; V 2753. Howard Meroney, after an exhaustive 
study of virtually all OE documents,'® found only these six occur- 
rences of this combination. In the WS Gospels residere is rendered by 
sittan glone and drisan. 


bebycgan—/o sell. 
III 355. OCa. behohte, B. gebohte, L. venditi 


This word was identified as Anglian by Jordan, p. 50. 


bénsian—to supplicate, pray. 
III 1284. O. bensode, Ca. biddende (bensode written above the line), T. 
bletsode, B. biddende, L. deprecari. 
IV 3826. T. bensie, O. be(n)sia(n), Ca. bensian, B. herian, L. deprecari. 


Identified as Anglian by Rauh, p. 17. 


19 Howard Meroney, Old English upp, uppe, uppan, and upon, Chicago, 1943. 
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*hestreddan—lo heap up. 

III 101. T. bestry3ed hefdon, C. bestrySedon, OCa. bestyredon, B. 

bestreddon, L. adgesto. 

This word is rare, but evidently the same word as bestrebed, Rid- 
die 81, 44, and bestrybed, Order of the World, 87. Holthausen, in his 
Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, explains the stressed vowel 
as Ang. e< WG a‘. The y’s in these forms are difficult to explain, but 
perhaps a Saxon scribe who was transliterating Anglian forms into 
those of his own dialect as he copied might have mistaken this for 
Ang. e (<ea*), EWS ie, LWS.y. 


bewerian—to forbid, prohibit. 

IV 2854. TOCa. beweredon, B. wyrndon, L. vetabant. 

V 602. TOCa. bewerede, B. wyrnde, L. prohibente. 

V 2559. OCa. bewerede, B. beloh, L. prohibente. 

bewerian is often used in the Bd. (I 1208, IV 3954, etc.), always in 
the sense of forbid, prohibit. In this sense the word is common in 
Anglian documents: Bl.Hm. 131, 30; VPs 82, 2; and the DD: Spl.Ps. 
33, 13; Cleo.Gl. 343, 19; 499, 28; 381, 40; etc.; Ls 23b, 408, 417. On 
the other hand, the word is found in WS to mean defend, protect (this 
meaning is most often achieved by the simplex werian in Anglian): 
CH ii, 516, 22; etc.; LS 25, 744; etc.; Boe. 92, 5; Ors. 212, 5; Wu. 191, 
8; RB 15, 13; 129, 5; Chron. 1065: 194, 12; Cnut’s Laws i, 306, 6, 
19; Alf.Gr. 7, 3; Prog., Leechdoms, iii, 214, 10. 

This dialectal difference in meaning probably caused B’s altera- 
tions, as well as the substitution for the nominal formation at I 2124: 
T. bewerenisse, OCa. bewerenesse, B. bewonesse, L. prohibitionem. 


broc— use, advantage. 
IV 1527. TB. brocum, OCa. weorcum, L. usus. 


This word evidently came down as an a-stem, parallel to its i-stem 
equivalent, the COE bryce. It is rare, but evidently confined to the 
Mercian area: Mart. 136, 9; L&c. 184, 13; Bd. III 2351 (Ca. substi- 
tutes bryce). 


brycsian—to benefit. 
III 3099. TOCa. bricsade, B. bryttede, L. profuit. 
V 911. TO. brycsian, B. bricgian, C. brycnian?, L. prodesse. 
V 1929. T. brycsade, O. bryscade, B. bricsode, Ca. bricsade (freomede 
written above line), L. profuit. 


brycsian is not the same word as brycian (they are placed together 
in Bosworth Toller), although both are related to bryce and briican. 
Elsewhere this word appears in: GrD. 343, 28 (the earlier version 
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only). gebrycsian appears twice in the DR: 118, 39; 195, 1. It will be 
seen that the word is rare even in Anglian documents. 


cnihtcild—male child. 
IV 1276. T. cneohtcild, O. cnihtcyld, Ca. cnihtcild, B. hysecild, L. puer, 
Rare and Anglian. It is found elsewhere only in the Mart. 47, 20, 
B substitutes the usual WS equivalent, /ysecild. 


(ge) cidian—to announce, proclaim, reveal. 
IV 4834. T. gecudode, O. gecydde, B. geoponode, L. innotuit. 
gecyOan was certainly COE, but geca#dian was used only in the 
Anglian area: VPs 143, 3; 78, 10 (in this passage the later Psalters 
substitute gesweotolian); GrD, 305, 13. It is curious that B saw fit to 
substitute a completely different word; surely it was easier to change 
to the similar gecjdan, as O did. 
elcor—otherwise. 


IV 4259. O. zlcor, Ca. elcor, BC. elles, L. alias. Similar substitutions at 
II 1437 and elsewhere. 


Identified as Anglian by Klaeber, A XX VII 261. 
ellenw6dniss—zeal. 

III 222. T. ellenwodnisse, O. ellenwodnesse, Ca. ellengodnesse, B. ellen, 

L. zelum. 

The compounds made from ellenwéd are all Anglian. This word 
also appears in the Bd. at IV 3553 and in Spl.Ps. 118, 139; 78, 5. 
ellenwdd, noun, appears in the Par.Ps. 68, 9. ellenwdd, adjective, oc- 
curs in the Jul. 140 and in the DD: Ald.Gl. 364. ellenwédian, verb, is 
found in Har.Gl. 228, 16 and Spl.Ps. 36, 1 (VPs has elnian at this 
point; Camb.Ps. has elnian vel ellenwoddian). 


fees—fringe. 
I 1827. T. fs, O. fes, Ca. fees, B. fnaed, L. fimbria. 


Discussed by Jordan, p. 16. 


(ge)féolan—to adhere, stick to. 

III 2418. TO. gefealh, B. befealh, Ca. widfealh, L. ——. 

V 2407. OCa. gefeole, B. befulge, L. insisteret. 

(ge)féolan had two meanings in OE: fo enter, penetrate and to 
adhere, stick to. In the latter meaning, the word appears only in An 
glian documents: GrD. 74, 17; 125, 29; 247, 26; 170, 30; etc. (often); 
VPs 68, 15; Rid. 23, 5; and the DD: Vis.Lfr. 36. 


férniss—a going, journey. 
II 1709. T. fernis, O. fernes, Ca. fernys, B. faru, L. transitus. 
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Miss Rauh identified ferness as Anglian, but Toller, by a cross 
reference in his supplement, connects this word with féran, and I 
think férniss is more likely to be the correct form. At I 1127 in the 
Bd., oferfernes occurs in two MSS, but is changed to oferfernes in the 
LWS Ca. From the general sense of the passage (slightly changed 
from that of the Latin), I take this to be the same word.?° These 
words are probably the same as the ferness, transmigratio, of the Corp. 
Gl. 27, 14, and the férness of the Par.Ps. 143, 18. If so, the accented 
é must be from umlauted 4, in which case the @ forms would have to 
be explained. This can be done, I think, by reference to the concept of 
hyperforms: the Saxon scribes of the Bede MSS often transliterated 
the Anglian e’s (WG a) to their own WS e@, and it is entirely possible 
that they might mistake this é (6') for one of them. The fereniss of 
RI is undoubtedly the same word; the puzzling e-@ interchanges of 
that document are well known.”! 
foreewedan—to predict, foretell. 

III 1715. TOCa. forecwx5, B. beforan cwxd, L. praedixerat. 

forecwedan appears often in the Bede, and also in the DR 56, 6 
and Li.Mt., p. 6, 9; Mk., p. 4, 14. 

foresecgan and foresprecan are the usual WS equivalents. 
foreseon—to foresee, provide. 

IV 201. T. foresege, Ca. foresege, O. fore se ege, B.——, L. provideret. 

III 1742. TO. foreseah, B. sede, L. praedixerit. 

This word appears only in the Bd., GrD. 301, 14; and the Par. 
Ps. 138, 2. Forséon, to despise, neglect, is a completely different word. 
foretéo(ga)n—to preordain. 

II 1502. T. forteode, O. foreteode, B. fore etywed, L. praeordinati. 

Jordan identified *teogan and its compounds as an Anglian word,” 
but, since infinitive forms are lacking, there is some question whether 


0 bet ealond tosceaded Wantsumo stream from pam togepeoddan lande; se is 
preora furlanga brad, 7 on twam stowam is oferfernes, 7 eghwzSer ende lid on sz. Here 
the meaning is evidently going over a river, or ford, but I believe that the word was made 
from the simplex in question. At another point, m1 2574, the word occurs again, but ina 
passage where the English departs considerably from the Latin. Schipper’s emendation 
of giferness, the word O substituted for ferniss, I believe to be mistaken. Bede is describ- 
ing a church site high in the mountains: on pam wes ma gesewen sceadana digolnes 7 
wildeora fernisse bonne monna eardungstow. fernisse is T’s reading here, B has feger- 
nesse, O and Ca have gyfernysse. The Latin reads: in quibus latronum magis latibula, ac 
lustra ferarum, quam habitacula fuisse videbantur hominum. 

*t See Sherman Kuhn, “‘e and @ in Farman’s Mercian Glosses,” PMLA, Lx, 631-69, 
and R. J. Menner, “Farman Vindicatus,” Anglia, tv, 1-27, 
® Jordan, p. 65. 
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this verb is a contract or not. The simplex is weak, and it usually ap- 
pears in past forms. The weak preterite, fiadae, found in the North- 
umbrian Moore MS version of Cedmon’s hymn is retained in the 
Bede translation (IV 3465, feode), but it was misunderstood and 
changed to fide in later WS transcripts of the poem.” getéon, to ordain, 
occurs in the Anglian poetry as well as: Bd. III 2735; Bl.Hm. 19, 35; 
37, 4; 31, 22; 95, 36; and the DD: AA 31, 19. Foretéon appears also in 
the Par.Ps. 72, 12. West Saxon documents always use the uncon- 
tracted feohhian, a weak verb of class II. 


foreloreniss—loss, perdition. 

V 2168. O. forlorenesse, B. forwyrde, L. perditionis. 

Although Jos was the most common Anglian substantive formed 
from COE /éosan, lor was also used on occasion.” forloreniss, a com- 
pound of Jor, appears in the Bd.; VPs, Camb. and Lamb.Ps. 87, 12; 
VHy 413, 1. 
fram, from—strong, excellent. 

IV 3180. TOCa. from, B.——, L. strenuissimus. 

V 944. TO. frome 7 scearpe, B. frumscearpe, L. praeclaris. 

IT 1794. TO. fromesta, B. fyrmesta, L. strenuissimo. 

V 2875. TO. fromesta, C. foremeresta, B. fyrmesta, L. strenuissimus. 

fram, from appears frequently in the poetry, the Cp.Gl. and the 
’salters, sometimes in the form freom. It also occurs in the DD: 
Cleo.Gl. 274, 33; 353, 19; 391, 32; Har.Gl. 232, 3; the Glosses to 
Prudentius, Germ. XI, 391, 60. Klaeber mentioned the word briefly 
in A XXVII, 263. 
framscipe—strength, excellence. 

I 2359. To. fromscipe, Ca. fromscype, (ford written above the line), C. 

fordscipe, L. profectibus. 

III 277. O. framscype, Ca. framscipe, B. freondscipe, L. collegio. 

At III 277 the Latin was wrongly translated, but this is undoubt- 
edly the same Anglian word that appears at I 2359. It also occurs in 
the doubtful Spl.Ps. 54, 2 and AA 32, 19; 32, 31. 
frymbelic—original, primitive. 

I 1241. T. frymlecan, B. frumlican, O. pry::lican, Ca. drymbelican, L. 

primitivae. 

Through all these scribal errors, we can see that frympelican was 
in the archetype. Jordan notes that the word is Anglian (p. 61, n. 2). 

23 See Schipper, pp. 731-32. 


*4 Jordan, p. 15. 
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gelise (or geleso?)—study, reading. 

III 1389. T. geleoso, B. geleso, OCa. geleto, L. studia. 

IV 4086. T. gelise, C. gelse, Ca. geleafan, B. ——, L. studio. 

V 2537. O. gele:sum, Ca. geleafum, B. leswum, L. studiis. 

II 52. OCa. gelic (mistake for gelise?), L. studium. 

This word was probably formed as a feminine i-stem from lesan 
(cf. MHG ge-lese, reading). It appears elsewhere in the Bd. (V 803, 
V 2866) and in the doubtful AA 1, 20. 
gemung—marriage. 

III 2834. T. gemungum, O. gymungum, Ca. gemynon, B. gemyndum, 

L. nuptias. 
’ Klaeber, A XXVII, 399. 


gé(o)na—yet, still. 

: I 1193. TO. gen, BCa. gyt, L. —— 
I 1443. TO. gena, Ca. gyt, B. gyta, L. adhuc. Similar substitutions are 
found at I 119, II 503, III 1348, IIT 3136 and throughout the Bd. 


This word was identified first as Anglian by Hart, MLN VII, 122. 
gescroepe—apl, proper. 
I 16. B. gescrepe C. scroepe, Ca. gescrewe, L. apta. 
IV 2713. T. gescrepe, O. gescre(o)pe, Ca. gemete, B. gemzte, L. modum 
aptum. 
IV 2701. T. ungescrepnes, O. ungescropnes, Ca. gewemmedness, B. sar, 
L. incommodum. 


Jordan, p. 18. 


gestern—guest house, inn. 

V 1139. O. gestern, T. giestern, B. healle, L. hospitium. 

This word appears only in Anglian works: Jud. 10; 40; Li.R2. 
Lk. 22, 11; and the DD: Cleo. Gl. 385, 34; Mal. Hm. 207, 407. 
gebungen—proper, fit. 

IV 3110. T. gepungne, O. gepbingen, Ca. gebungene, B.——, L. apte. 

gepungen, in the sense of apius, is rare and Anglian. It appears 
frequently elsewhere in the Bd.; Bl.Hm. 217, 6; Mal.Hm. 204, 298; 
Laws of Ine 90, 36. In the meaning mature, advanced in growth, the 
word was well known in WS, but, using this meaning, a scribe might 
understandably be puzzled by the phrsae, fo wigbedes begnunge ge- 
bungen weron. The B scribe rearranged the passage and avoided the 
word. 


gestlipness—hos pitality. 
I 292. CCa. gestlidnysse, B. ——, L. hospitio. 
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Identified as Anglian by Scherer, p. 14. 


godwrecniss—impiety 

I 1549. OB. godwrecnes, T. godfrecnis, Ca. godes wrecnys, L. facinus. 

This word appears elsewhere only in the Bd.Gl. (OET) 180, 36 
and the Har.Gl. 236, 1. The adjective, godwrec, was identified as 
Anglian by Menner in The Malone Anniversary Studies, p. 59. 
*gdian—lo sigh. 

I 2200. T. goad, OCa. hogad, B. gep, L. ingemiscat. 

I 2207. T. goiende, OCa. hogiende, C. hogende, B. seofiende, L. gemebat. 

Identified as Anglian by Miller, p. L; discussed by Jordan, p. 27. 
halettan—to greet. 

Pracfatio, 1. 3. Ca. halettan, B. ———, L. ———— 
Scherer, p. 14. 

(ge)héan—to exalt. 

I 273. B. gehead, C. (Smith’s reading) geheed, Ca. gehyned, L. sublima- 

vit. 

II 483. TOCa. hean, B. hyn, L. provehere. 

Although this word was a widespread Germanic word (Goth. 
hauhjan, OHG hohjan), it appears in English only in the Anglian 
dialect. It occurs in the poetry and the Anglian Psalters: VPs 9, 15; 
VHy 4, 14, 22; Camb.Hy. 3, 7, 10. The Ca scribe was possibly in- 
fluenced by héan, adj., low, humble, to reverse the meaning of the 
passage.” 
hereniss—praise. 

IV 3636. T. herenisse, O. herenesse, B. herunge, L. laudem. 

Scherer, p. 15 and Jordan, p. 102. 
léfniss— permission. 

I 1156. Ca. leafnesse, B. leve, L. licentiam. 

I 1277. O. lefnesse, Ca. lefnysse, T. leafnisse, B. leafe, L. licentiam. 

The B scribe was consistent in his change of léfniss to léaf: see 
I 1217, If 640, IV 172, II 2595; IV 1005, I 1098, etc. Although it is 
often spelled leafniss in the Bd., and is so recorded in B-T, Clark 
Hall and Sweet, it is likely that its proper form is /éfniss, being formed 
from Anglian /éfan, to allow, permit. Outside the Bd., it appears only 


% The Latin reads: Denique etiam Brittaniam tum plurima confessionis deo de- 
votae gloria sublimavit. Ca reads: Was eac Bryten ba swy Se gehyned on myclum wundre 
Godes geleafan 7 ondetnysse. 
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in Alfred’s Laws, 60, 28; 54, 5, where two manuscripts substitute 
léaf.76 


léoran—to go, depart, die. 
III 693. T. leorde, OCa. fordferde, B. gewat, L. transiens. 
II 1770. T. geleorde, O. geferde, C. fordferde, B. gewende, L. transierit. 
Frequent substitutions are seen for this word: I 1802, II 774, II 1775, 
III 781, III 2121, V 50, etc. 


Miller, p. xlix. 


lyfesne—a charm, amulet. 
IV 4137. C. lyfesne, O. lyfesne (¢ written over the f, # over first e), Ca. 
lifnes, T. lefesende, B. leasunge, L. fylacteria. 


This word, related to /ybb, and indeed sometimes spelled /ybesne, 
is found in Cp.Gl. 81, 1413; 99, 1930 and the DD: Cleo.Gl. 459, 5; 
482, 1; Miin.Gl., ZDA XXXIII, 250, 8. It would seem to be an eso- 
teric medical term, but at the same time essentially Anglian. 


lytesne—almost, nearly. 
I 2368. TOCa. lytestne, C. lytle er, B. ——, L. pene. 
III 1108. TOCa. lytesne, B. ———? L. pene. 
IV 47. T. lytestne, O. lytesne, B. let, Ca. mest, L. pene. 


Klaeber, A XXV, 315. 


(ge)maran—to spread abroad, proclaim. 
III 1057. TO. gemzred, Ca. gemzrsode, B. gemzrsod, L. patefactis. 
IV 3383. TO. gemered, BCa. gemersod, L. insignis. 


This word occurs in Bd., V 2212 (all MSS) and in R1 9, 31; 28, 
15. The simplex appears in the poetry and the doubtful AA 32, 22. 
dmeran occurs in GrD. 206, 24 (in MS O; MS C has gemersian). At 
III 1296 in the Bede gewidmeran occurs, but it is change. to gewid- 
mersian in MS Ca. 


moncwild—pestilence, plague. 
III 1358. T. monnewilde, OCa. monewylde, B. mancwealmes, L. mortali- 
tatis. 
IV 15. T. monewilde, O. monewylde, Ca. monewildes, B. moncweallmes, 
L. pestilentiae. 
Similar changes at IV 412 and IV 4130. 


This word is found elsewhere only in the Mart. 60, 15. 


* The form in the Laws is léfnes, not the expected WS liefness or lifness. Some 
Anglian vocabulary could have found its way into Alfred’s Laws; according to Felix 
Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Halle, 1903, p. xvii, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that the laws of Alfred and Ine incorporated portions of the earlier, and now lost, 
laws of Offa, King of Mercia. 
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nemne, nymSe—except, but. 

I 1248. TB. nym@e, Ca. butan, L. ea tantum. 

III 350. TO. nemne, BCa. butan, L. excepta. 

Similar substitutions at III 1013, III 2459 and often. 

Identified as Anglian by Mather, MLN, IX, 154; discussed by 
Jordan, p. 46. 
nytniss—utility. 

III 2847. T. nytnisse, O. nytnesse, Ca. nytnysse, B. nytweorSnesse, L, 

utilitate. 

A distinctly Anglian formation: Bd. II 1337; V 1080; VPs., Camb, 
Ps. 29, 10; Spl.Ps. 29, 11; GrD. 16, 3 (earlier version only); Bl.Hm. 
57, 8; Mercian Charter, CD V, 186, 5, 9; A’lfric uses myteness and it 
appears once in RB 127, 10 glossing ignorantia. This is a Saxon forma- 
tion from mylan, nescire, and totally unrelated to nytniss, which was 
formed from nyttian, vb., or nytt, adj. 
ono—therefore, consequently. 


I 1841. T. ono, OCa. ond, B. Eala, L. autem. 
Similar changes at I 1799, I 1830 and throughout the Bd. 


Identified as Anglian by Miller, p. xxvi ff. 


réc—smoke, reek. 
III 1803. TB. rec, OCa. smic, L. fumum. 


Anglian according to Deutschbein, p. 3. 


reordian—to read. 
IV 2432. OCa. reordedon, T. reordan, B. geleornodon, L. legere. 
reordian in this rare meaning seems to be peculiarly Anglian. It 
appears only in the Bd. and R1 12, 5; 19, 5; 21, 16. It survived into 
Middle English and appears in Layamon as rerd. Undoubtedly it was 
formed from reord, the reduplicating preterite of redan, to read, and 
indeed 7’s reading might merely be the preterite plural of redan. 
The forms in R1, however, prove beyond doubt that there was this 
Mercian weak formation, and inall probability T merely dropped an 
-ed- in copying. 
résian—to consider, think over. 
III 1011. C. resian, T. resian, B. redan, O. smeagean, L. conicere. 
IV 183. T. resade, O. arasade, Ca. ofacsode, B. sede, L. suspicabatur. 
IV 189. T. resade, O. arasade, Ca. geacsode, B. sede, L. 





résian is listed in B-T together with reswian and they are indeed 
the same word, but there is a dialectal difference which has not been 
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noted. Forms with @ (<WG @) and without the w are found in: Bd.; 
VPs 118, 39; and Jns.Ps. 118, 39. Forms with the w and with WS é 
appear in: Boe. 78, 7; Past. 239, 6; 447, 28; Par.Ps. 49, 22 (prose); 
and the DD: Har.Gl. 205, 43; 209, 5. In the POE period a w in this 
position, followed by an i, tended to disappear, but the workings of 
analogy often clouded the process.?”7 There were some forms of this 
verb in which an 7 followed the w and others, of course, in which it did 
not. Thus at one stage of development some forms had the w sound 
and others did not. It seems that in Anglian the form without w was 
generalized, whereas in WS, the w was replaced by analogy even in 
forms where it had been dropped. résian was evidently sufficiently 
different to a WS scribe from his usual form réswian to cause the 
three substitutions noted above. In addition to that cause for un- 
familiarity, however, it is probable that the word was dying out, for 
as can be seen above, the only occurrence of it in LWS is in the Par. 
Ps., which occasionally uses archaic words. 


(ge)r'san—to seize, take. 
III 1171. T. gerisen, O. gegripen, B. gerinen, L. arreptus. 
IV 2620. T. gerisen, OCaB. gehrinen, L. rapta. 


Klaeber, A XXV, 314, and Rauh, p. 19. 


sceaf(o) pa—shaving (of wood). 
III 1914. T. sceafpan, B. gepwit, L. astulis. 
IV 1142. T. scefpan, B. scafedan, O. scefSan, Ca. scerdan, L. astulae. 
Outside the Bd., this word is found only in the Mercian Lécebéc, 
22, 35% Si, 16. 


*scéohan (scyan?)—to suggest, tempt. 

I 2170. T. scyed, B. scyf5, C. scyd, O. sceded, Ca. scepped, L. suggerit. 

Elsewhere this verb appears only in R1 28, 14. The participle, 
scyhend, scyend, occurs in the Cp.G1.78, 654 and the Cleo. Gl. 443, 3. 
scéoniss, a nominal formation from this word, appears in several 
Anglian works: Bd. I 2148;78 I 2154; I 2156; I 2182; etc.; GrD. 40, 
18 (the earlier version); 41, 16; Bl.Hm. 5, 1; 25, 11; 19, 7; and ex- 
ceptionally one time in the EWS Past. 79,22. 


*7 Karl Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1902, § 465; Joseph 
Wright, Old English Grammar, 3d ed., Oxford, 1925, § 266; Edward Sievers and Karl 
Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik, Halle, 1942, p. 143, A. 1. 
*8 0 and Ca substitute scylde for T’s scyniss at this point. 
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semninga—suddenly. 
II 1198. TOCa. semninga, B. sona, L. repente. 
There are many similar substitutions throughout the Bd. 


Jordan, p. 61. 


sigebéah—crown. 

I 466. B. sigebeah, Ca. beah 7 sige, L. coronam. 

Although the elements of this compound are COE, this particular 
formation is found only in Anglian documents: Li.Jn. 19, 2; DR 1, 
8; 60, 11. Kuhn*® seems to think that the doublet béak 7 sige was part 
of the original translation. Because of the lack of earlier MSS, we 
cannot be absolutely sure which variant represents the original read- 
ing, but it seems more likely to me that the doublet was the product 
of a WS scribe who split this Anglian compound into its elements. 
sigebéah appears in the B MS, whose scribe often copied Anglian 
words from the MS before him (although, to be sure, he also often 
changed them) but never did he substitute a word of peculiarly 
Anglian character. 


streowen—bed. 

II 687. T. streowne, C. strene, B. bedd, L. stratum. 

This word appears only in Anglian documents: Cd.Gen. 68; VPs 
6, 7; 40, 4; 62, 7; 131, 3; Jns.Ps. 40, 4. It is evidently a formation from 
slre(o)wian, to strew, make a bed, which Miss Rauh has declared to be 
exclusively WS.*° This verb, though rare in our Anglian texts, was 
almost certainly known in the North. It appears in the Bl.Hm., the 
Anglian homily XLIX printed in the Wulfstan volume and the St. 
Neot’s homily (EETS 152: 132, 11), which must have been originally 
Anglian, though possibly copied by West Saxons.”! 
strynd—race, lineage. 

I 895. Ca. strynde, B. cynne, L. stirpe. 

IV 2880. TO. (zpelre) strynde, B. gestreones, L. nobilibus. 

V 807. TO. strynde, B. gebyrdo, L. stirpe. 

Klaeber, A XXV, 292, and Deutschbein, p. 4. 


telg—color, hue. 
I 29. Ca. telhg, C. tegl, B. pell, L. tinctura. 


This word is relatively rare and restricted to Anglian documents: 


29 JEGP xtiv1, 174. 

3° Rauh, p. 28. See also Menner, MLN xu, 9. 

%t Witness such Anglian forms as eorre, néde, gecerre, gehérde, etc., scattered through- 
out the homily. 
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Rid. 27, 15; Pan. 22; Cp. Gl. 934; and the DD: Cleo.Gl. 405, 30; 475, 
9: 461, 21; 515, 26; Har.Gl. 244, 30. felgung occurs in Cleo.Gl. 277, 
35; 517, 20 and béamtelg in Rid. 27, 9. The word evidently died, for it is 
not listed in the NED. ME falgh, NE tallow are probably from the 
same Germanic root, though introduced into the language at a later 
date. 

tolésniss—dissolution, death. 

IV 1461.T. tolesnesse, O. tolysnesse, B. toleornesse, L. resolutionis. 

toli(e)san, Ang. télésan, as a verb is COE. but this nominal forma- 
tion from it is found only in the Bd., BL.Hm., GrD. and Vos.Ps. The 
expected WS nominal formation,” /dlisedness, is also found, but only 
in documents with Anglian coloring: Bd. IV 3903 (Ca); GrD. 296 2; 
313, 14; and the DD: Spl.Ps. 72, 19; Har.Gl. 224, 11. 
penden—while. 

III 1280. T. benden, OB. penden, Ca. ba hwile, L. quondam. 

This word is frequent in the poetry, including the Par.Ps. and the 
Gen.B. It is also found in the Lec. 222, 9; Alf. Laws, 74, 1;%* Mart.40, 
11; 42, 21. Mentioned by Klaeber, A XVII, 263. 
hicgan—to receive (food), eat. 

III 2491. O. (swesendo) Seah, T. pegde, B. brec, L. epulaturus. 

The verb picgan is COE, but in WS texts its preterite forms are 
always weak. Wright mentions that strong preterite forms are found 
in the poetry,** but they are also found here, at IV 3675 (where B 
simply omits the word) and at IV 3750. It seems that the Anglian 
development of this word was like that of O.Icel. (biggja, bd, pdgu, 
peginn) and the WS forms are similar to those of the weak OSax 
thiggean and OHG diggen. A strong preterite also appears in the Me- 
ters of Boethius, 153, 53, but this, of course, could be a borrowed 
poeticism. 
werc—pain. 

IV 3892. TO. wreces, B. weorces, L. poena. 

This is probably a form of werc showing metathesis. See Jordan’s 
discussion, p. 51. 
wépe—mild, pleasant. 

V 1780. TO. wepan, Ca. swetan, C. weordan, B. ——, L. dulcis. 

® See p. 367 below. 


® Senden was changed to donne in the later MSS. 
4 Wright § 526. 
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Jordan, p. 56. 


winnan—/o work. 

II 877. T. wonn, B. wann, OCa. wende, L. laboravit. 

Identified as Anglian in this sense by Wildhagen, Der Psalter des 
Eadwine von Canterbury, p. 184. 
widscifan—to repel, expel. 

I 824. Ca. widscufanne, B. widscuenne, L. repellendas. 

IV 1060. TO. widscufe, B. onscunie, L. expulerit. 

This word is frequent in the Bede (I 747, III 2123, V 2974, etc.) 
but elsewhere it is found only in the doubtful Cleo.Gl. 470, 30. 
wracian—to be in exile. 

III 25. O. wra: codon, Ca. wracode, B. wracnodon, L. exulabant. 

IV 2030. C. (Smith) wracedon, (Miller) wraccdon, (Schipper) spracedon, 

OCa. wunedon, B. wracnodon, L. vagabantur. 

IV 3206. TOCa. wracade, B. wracnode, L. exularet. 

Elsewhere this word occurs only in the Cleo.Gl. 395, 12; 499, 19, 
The WS equivalent was the closely related wracnian; see p. 372 below. 
wrecan—to utter, speak. 

III 461. TO. wrecan, Ca. beodan, B. abeodan, L. ——. 





Here the English does not follow the Latin closely: he sceolde 
erende wrecan apparently is meant to translate erat cura delegata. | 
wrecan in the sense of to deliver a message or to utter something appears 
only in the Bd. and the poetry. 


wrixendlice—in turn, alternately. 
IV 3604. TO. wrixendlice, B. georne, L. vicissim. 
V 1496. TOCa. wrixendlice, B. wrixliende, L. vicissim. 


wrixlan, verb, is COE, but this adverbial formation occurs only 
in the Bd. and VPs 32, 15. wrixendlic, adj., is found in GrD. 116, 7. 


wyrcniss—work. 
II 199. T. wyrcnis, OCa. wyrcnes, B. weorc, L. operatio. 
III 1414. TOCa. wyrcnesse, B. geweorcum, L. operatione. 
III 2189. T. wyrcnesse, B. weorc, L. operante. 
V 2672. OB. wyrcnesse, Ca. weorc, L. operationem. 


This word is very frequent in the Bd., as well as VPs 106, 23 and. 
the Jun.Ps. 106, 23. 


ymbsellan—to surround. 
III 1782. TOCa. ymbsealde, B. ymbworhte, L. circumdedit. 
IV 498. TOCa. ymbsealde, B. ymbstealde, L. circumdedit. 


Rauh, p. 16. 
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THE -NISS WoRDS 


Many of the peculiarly Anglian words in the Bede are compounds 
formed with the suffix -ziss. Klaeber noted that this suffix is uncom- 
monly frequent in the Bede,* and my results have demonstrated that 
it was one of the chief sources of the WS scribes’ dissatisfaction with 
the vocabulary of the Mercian text they were copying. Normally in 
OE, the -miss suffix was added to adjectives to form feminine abstract 
nouns. In WS this practice was almost universally pursued, and the 
only verb form to which the suffix could be added was the past parti- 
ciple, which was often used as an adjective. Jordan proved, however, 
that in the Anglian dialect this suffix was often added directly to the 
stem of the verb. This dialectal difference between Mercian and 
West Saxon caused much dissatisfaction to the B scribe particularly, 
and occasioned many of his changes. 

In the case of some words, a Saxon scribe could make the word 
conform to his own usage without much trouble: thus the O scribe at 
I 1984 merely wrote gemengdniss for gemengniss and at I 2043 the B 
scribe substituted forseweness for forséonness. There were many words 
in the archetype, however, which were simply not used in WS even in 
the participial form. For wyrcniss there was no corresponding Saxon 
form, *worhiness; therefore the B scribe substituted weorc. Similarly 
hereniss was changed to herung (IV 3636), léfniss to léaf (1 1156), célniss 
to clenness (I 1854), hérniss to h¥rsumness (III 3291), and férniss to 


faru (II 1709). It is interesting to see WS scribes altering /dlésniss to 


tolisedness at IV 3903, even though the latter form was evidently 
not used in the Saxon area.*? 

A large number of the -iss words in the Bede are missing not 
only in WS but in other Anglian documents as well, showing perhaps 
that the coinage of nonce words with this suffix was natural and easy 
to the translator: witness berniss (I 270), bewereniss (I 2124), fédniss 
(I 2183), gecélniss (II 1711), and réwniss (V 48). A LWS copyist’s 
rejection of these hapax legomena is not hard to understand. Equally 
natural was his dissatisfaction with words not only formed in a 
strange way, but formed from words he was not familiar with; for 
this reason we find substitutions for intimberniss (IV 2229) 8 scéoniss 


% 4 xxvu, 417. 
* Jordan, p. 101. It is curious that forloreniss (V 2168), formed after the Saxon 
fashion from a past participle, seems to be exclusively Anglian. 
7 See p. 365 above. 
*8 intimbran or ontimbran, to instruct or edify, appears only in the Anglian Bd. and 
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(I 2148), scedniss (II 764), and téwesniss (IV 833).* 

The list of rare words formed with this suffix, both from verbs and 
adjectives, is long; besides the examples already mentioned, weaxniss, 
godwrecniss, gestlibniss, w&dlniss, nytniss, and many others appeared 
in the original translator’s work but were rejected by the later copy- 
ists. For many of these words there were simple nouns, like ermpu or 
nylt, which might have been used, but the translator, either to achieve 
a delicate nuance of connotation or from mere personal idiosyncrasy, 
often preferred to add -niss to an adjective or a verb. 


THE WEstT SAXON WorDS 


When the late West Saxon scribes of MS. Ca or MS. B came upon 
an Anglian word and decided to change it to one more familiar to 
them, they most often substituted a word which was current through- 
out England. The Common Old English vocabulary was, after all, 
extremely large and the specifically dialectal vocabulary relatively 
small. From my investigation of the words substituted by these late 
scribes, however, it appears that now and then they used words 
which were specifically West Saxon and would not have been used 
outside the southern region. The number of such Saxon words is, as 
could be expected, comparatively small, but they are valuable for 
Old English studies because of our scanty knowledge of the Saxon 
vocabulary. 
acwencan—to quench, extinguish. 

IV 1310. TO. adwescten, Ca. adwesctan, B. acwencton, L. extinguerent. 

The simplex, cwencan, does not appear in OE, although it must 
have existed. Jordan states that this word was COE," but I have been 
able to find it only in WS documents: Ors. 200, 17; Gos.Mt. 25, 8; 
Mk. 9, 47; lf. Past. Letter II 90, 20, and the DD: Ald.Gl. 41235; 
4391; Scint. 112, 10; 56, 14; Wu. 157. 9; AA 23, 20. The occurrence in 








the BL.Hm. intimbrian, a weak verb with the same meaning, appears only in the Bd. 
and the Guth. 64, 19. 

39 sceddan, verb, was identified as Anglian by Deutschbein, p. 3. 

49 {@wesniss occurs in the Bd. Glosses (OET), 181, 41; the Har. Gl. 224, 11; and 
the Past. 279, 9-13; 349, 15; 351, 23. The Cura Pastoralis, alone among WS documents, 
shares this Anglian peculiarity of adding -niss directly to the stem of the verb rather 
than to the participle. Hence the occurrences in the Past. do not prove that the word 
was known in the Saxon area. 

41 Jordan, p. 37. In the light of my investigation, it is hard to see why Jordan con- 
sidered the word COE. To be sure cwennkenn occurs in the northern Ormaulum, but 
Middle English evidence as late as the twelfth century is of little value in the study of 
OE vocabulary. 
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Alexander’s Letter to Aristotle is the only one in a work whose vo- 
cabulary is otherwise principally Anglian, but it appears there in the 
doublet ddwé@scte 7 dcwencte and might easily have been the addition 
of a WS copyist who wished to clarify ddwé@scan.” ddwéscan was 
known in WS, but it was not used as frequently there as it was in 
Mercian. In Mercian it is the standard word for this idea, while in 
Northumbrian it was, as far as we can tell, unknown. Li. and DR al- 
ways translate extinguere by ddrysna or geendiga. 


ardad—previous deed. 

I 267. Ca. ergedonum, B. erdedum, L. ante actis. 

This was apparently a LWS formation. It appears only in the 
Gos.Lk. 23, 41; Wu. 137, 1, 3; JD II, 93, 96. 
cwealmst6w—Pplace of death. 

I 401. Ca. deade, B. cwealmstow, L. mortem. 

I can suggest no good reason for B’s desire to change the COE 
déad (unless he were a particularly literal-minded person who felt 
that wes léded 16 should be followed by a word denoting place rather 
than the mildly figurative d@ad). At any rate, the word B put in was 
peculiar to WS: CH i 254, 15; LS 34, 226; WS charters, CD iii 404, 
27; v 107, 22. The elements of the compound are, of course, COE. 
herung—praise. 

IV 3636. T. herenisse, O. herenesse, B. herunge, L. laudem. 

III 3049. TO. herenesse, Ca. herenysse, B. herunge, L. laudis. 

herung was the WS equivalent of the Mercian hereniss. It occurs 
in the Past., Boe., Aélfric (LS and CH); RB 69, 11; GrD. 98, 10, 12 
(later version only; the Mercian version reads hereniss) ; and the DD: 
Ald.Gl. 4723; 2424; 4950; 64; 3982; 402; Surt. Hy. 84, 30; 26, 6; Spl. 
Ps. 110, 10 (VPs and Camb.Ps. have hereniss at this point). lof herung 
occurs in the Lamb.Ps. 55, 12 where the earlier Psalters have hereniss. 
samod hering appears in the Blickling Glosses (Morris, p. 260), but 
this one late occurrence in a work principally Anglian is not enough 
to cast serious doubt on the essentially Saxon character of the word. 
léai—permission, leave. 

I 1217. T. leafnesse, OCa. lyfnesse, B. leafe, L. licentiam. 

See also I 1156, I 1277, II 640, III 2595, IV, 172, IV 1005, etc. 


léaf is a very frequent word in the B MS of the Bd., but in all 


“ The latest editor of the work shows that the work must have gone through the 
hands of WS scribes. See Rypins, EETS 161, pp. xxxix-xl. 
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cases it appears as a substitution for the Anglian /éfniss of the earlier 
MSS. Elsewhere the word occurs in LS 4, 255; 5, 328; AZlf.Gen. 50, 5; 
RB 69, 7; Past. 451, 32; 53, 7; Boe. 80, 29; 120, 27; Met. Boe. 26, 21: 
20, 131; 10, 67; 11, 67; Chron. 1048: 172, 13; 1043: 164, 2; 901: 92, 4; 
Men. 87; the Laws of Alfred, Adelstan and Cnut; as well as in the DD: 
Ald.Gl. 5070; Glos.Frag. 106, 13; the Mildrid Frag.: Leechdoms iii, 
424, 25; Letter of William I, Thorpe’s Laws ii 489, 8, 13. There are 
two occurrences of the word in the prose Guthlac (113, 111; 149, 12), 
the only ones in a work whose original dialect was Anglian. The 
Guthlac exists, however, only in copies made by WS scribes, and in 
the face of such proponderant evidence of Saxon usage, it is extremely 
probable that the word got into that document, as it did into the Bd., 
as a WS copyist’s substitution for /éfniss. 

messian—to say mass. 

I 543. Ca. mersedan, B. messedon, L. celebrant. 

mérsian was a COE word, undoubtedly familiar to the B scribe, 
but he seems to have had a strange fondness for the word messian: 
note the similar substitutions at I 1274, II 643 and IV 2869. messian 
appears exclusively in the late documents: Chron. 1022: 157. 1; CH 
ii 478, 14; 174, 27; 358, 21; Wu. 34, 14; LS 3, 350; 29, 261; 22, 69; etc.; 
Elf. Past. Letter I 6, 9; Cnut’s Laws 284, 31; Northumbrian Priest- 
ergesetz,* 380, 12, 30; etc.; Assmann’s Homilies 17, 81; 17, 87; and 
the DD: Ecg.Conf. ii 128, 19; 160, 21; Prayer from Caligula A XV: 
A XI, 7, 3-6. 
nytweordness—utility. 

III 2847. T. nytnisse, O. nytnesse, Ca. nytnysse, B. nyttweordnesse, L. 

utilitate. 

nylweordness occurs in AElf.Coll. 167; RB 11, 2; and the DD: 
Har. Gl. 206, 7; Lamb.Ps. 29, 10 (VPs has myttniss); Ald.Gl. 8, 68. 
Other forms of the word—nytweord, nytweordlic, etc.—also appear 
exclusively in WS documents except for one occurrence of nytwyrie 
in Bl.Hm. 221, 7. 
oferniman—to carry off, over power. 

I 144. B. oferswided, Ca. ofernumen, L. absumsisse.“ 

43 In spite of the name, which connects these clerical rules with the North, Lieber- 
mann says of the text: “Die Sprache ist . . . das spiit-Westsichsische gemeine Schriften- 
glisch, ohne Northumbrische Dialektspur oder Archaismus.” See Die Gesetze der Angd- 
sachsischen, 1, 221. 


Contrary to the usual pattern, B seems at this point to preserve the original read- 
ing while Ca shows a substitution. 
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The only other occurrences of this word are in LWS texts: AElf. 
Gen. 39, 14; Deut. 22, 28; and the DD: Ecg.Poen. ii 180, 20. It also 
occurs in the Bd. at V 963 in the B MS, where it is obviously a sub- 
stitution for the rare oferirnan. The elements of the compound are 
COE. 
pell—cloak, robe. 

I 28. Ca. telhg, C. tegl, B. pezll, L. tinctura. 

This is possibly the same word as pall, pallium, which Scherer 
identified as WS.* Taking the word to mean a purple robe, B’s read- 
ing makes sense of a sort, although it is not that of the Latin: her 
beod genihtsume weolcas, of bam bid geworht se weolc-reada pall. 
rowet—rowing. 

V 48. T. rownesse, O. rounesse, B. rowette, L. remigio. 

This word appears elsewhere only in the Ald.Gl. 5459 (ZDA IX 
529, 14). An umlauted form of the same word, réwet, is also specifically 
Saxon: Gos.Mk. 6, 48; Jn. 21, 6; CH i 162, 10; ii 290, 11; ii 384, 25; 
#lf.Coll. 24, 3; and the DD: Herb.Dio., Leechdoms i 302, 5. 
sméamete—delicacy. 

III 456. TO. mettum, B. smeamettum, L. epulis. 

B’s substitute word is found only in the late and somewhat doubt- 
ful documents: Chrd. 15, 3, 5; 14, 36; Eccles.Inst., Thorpe’s Laws ii 
438, 9. 
pwéorian—to oppose, be adverse to. 

IV 4187. T. hiadoradon, O. heaporadon, B. bweorodon, L. arcebant. 

pwéorian is evidently a late formation from Pweorh, crooked. It 
appears in the CH i 552, 21; 380, 8; 584, 20; etc.; AElf.Gr. 145, 18; 
and the DD: Chrd. 63, 23; Ald.Gl. (ZDA IX) 510, 50. 
werlan—to wear. 

II 1437. TO. wegan, B. werian, L. (arma) ferre. 

The original sense of werian, to defend, shelier, was extended at an 
early date to the meaning of /o clothe, transitive, and in that sense it 
is found in the Anglian poetry. The further extension to our present 
meaning of wear, however, occurred only in WS during the OE period, 
although it has spread in later times throughout the standard lan- 
guage. It appears in the Ors. 164, 35; 234, 23; etc.; LS 20, 44; AEIf. 
Gen. 28, 20; Ex. 29, 29; Judges 7, 16; St. Veronica Hm., Assmann, 


“ Scherer, p. 39. 
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189, 249; Alfred’s Laws, 38, 23; AZlf. Past. Letter I 18, 19; 26, 5, 6; 
etc. and the DD: Basil Admon. 34, 31. 
wracnian—to be in exile. 

III 25. O. wra: codon, Ca. wracode, B. wracnodon, L. exulabant. 

See also IV 2030 and IV 3206. 

This word is the equivalent of the Anglian wracian; it appears in 
Elf.Gr. 145, 19n.; AElf.Gen. 32, 4; 35, 27; 17, 1; Ex. 6, 4; Wu. 120, 13: 
300, 25; ASelred’s Laws, 266, 19; Cnut’s Laws 340, 27; and the DD: 
Ald.Gl. (ZDA TX) 476, 3. 

From this short list of West Saxon words we see the same para- 
doxical fact which Richard Jordan first pointed out; although modern 
Standard English took the greater part of its phonology from the 
Midland dialect, and ultimately from Mercian, it took much of its 
vocabulary from specifically Saxon words rather than Mercian. Our 
words quench, leave (permission), and wear were peculiarly Saxon 
during the OE period, whereas the contemporary Mercian equivalents 
for these ideas have failed to survive in modern English. 

JACKSON J. CAMPBELL 
Yale University 
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ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1950 


THIS ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY is collected under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language 
Association of America. The same group publishes in the A merican- 
German Review another annual bibliography listing more general his- 
torical and biographical contributions to the study of American- 
German cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary 
connections between England and Germany. In the following entries 
the year 1950 is to be understood unless otherwise stated, and the 
following abbreviations are used. 


A-GR_ American-German Review 

GL&L German Life and Letters 

GQ German Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
MLA Modern Language Association of America 
MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLQ- Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR _ Modern Language Review 

PQ Philological Quarterly 

RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 

ZDPh Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 


Arlt, Gustave O. “‘The effect of Franz Werfel’s migrations upon his life and 
late works.”’ Prog. MLA, New York, Dec., 1950. 

Atkins, Stuart P. The testament of Werther . . . 1949. 
L. M. Price, MLN, txv, 278-279. 
Harry W. Pfund, GR, xxv, 140-142. 

Barkeley, R. ‘‘Gladstone and Schiller’s Wallenstein.”” GL&L, tv, 51-53. 

Battle, Guy T. “Heine’s ‘Geoffrey Rudel und Melisande von Tripoli’ and 
Arnold’s ‘Tristram and Iseult’ and the church of Brou.” MLN, txv, 466- 
467. 

Closs, August. ‘‘Goethe und der europiaische Geist.”” Euphorion, xiv, 1, 23-34. 

Cunz, Dieter, et al. “Bibliographia Americana-Germanica, 1949.” A-GR, xv14, 
35-40. . 

Demely, Peter. “Kafka in England.” GL&L, tv, 21-30. 

Federmann, A. Der junge Goethe und England. Essays. Berlin, 1949; 212 pp. 

Forster, Leonard. ““T. L. Beddoes’ views on German literature.” English 
Studies, xxx (1949), 206-214. 

Forster, Leonard. ‘Goethe und das heutige England.” Euphorion, xiv, 35-49. 

Frank, John G. “The Wieland family in Charles Brockden Brown’s Wieland.”’ 
Monatshefte, x11, 347-353. 

Gottstein, Werner K. “Albert Schweizer and America.” A-GR, xvi 4, 6-8. 
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Green, David Bonnell. ‘Keats and Goethe.”’ Notes and Queries, cxcv, 410- 
412. 

Kamps, H. ‘‘Englisches Leben und englische Literatur in Goethes Urteil,” 
Neuphilologische Zeitschrift, 1 (1949), 27-37. 

Liptzin, Sol. “Heinrich Heine, citizen of the world; a survey of the post-war 
Anglo-American legend.’”’ Prog. MLA, New York. Dec. 1950. 

Morgan, B. Q., ed. German literature in British magazines, 1750-1860, 1949, 
Thomas and Gillies, MLQ, xiv, 406-407. 
J. A. Kelley, A-GR, xvi 5, 36-37. 
P. M. Ochojsky, GR, xxv, 228-231. 
H. J. Meessen, Monatshefte, x11, 114. 
S. P. Atkins, MLQ, x1, 377. 

Miihlberger, Josef. ““Goethe und Amerika.” Welt und Wort, Jan. 1949, 1-7. 

Needler, G. H. Goethe and Scott, Oxford University Press, Toronto; viii+140 
pp. 

Oppel, Horst, Das Shakes peare-Bild Goethes, 1949. 
A. Closs, Germanic Quarterly, xx111, 273-274. 

Palmer, Philip Motley. The influence of English on the German vocabulary to 
1700. University of California Publications in Linguistics, vm, 1, 1-38, 

Pfund, Harry W. “Amerika, du hast es besser. . .”” Year Book of the German 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1, 33-43. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘George Barnwell abroad.” Comparative Literature, 
11, 126-156. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘Shakespeare as pictured by Voltaire, Goethe, and 
Oeser.” GR, xxv, 83-84. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘Herder and Gerstenberg or Akenside.” MLN, xiv, 
175-178. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1949,” 
JEGP, xx, 335-337. 

Puknat, Siegfried. “Doktor Faustus and Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Progr. Phiiologi- 
cal Association of the Pacific Coast, Eugene, Oregon, Nov. 1950. 

Purdie, Edna. “Some problems of translation in the 18th century in Ger- 
many.” English Studies, xxx (1949), 191-205. 

Robson-Scott, W. D. “‘Josua Maler’s visit to England in 1551.” MLR, xty, 
346-351. 

Rohrer, Max, ed. Amerika im deutschen Gedicht. Stuttgart; 176 pp. 

Schioler, Margarethe C. ‘‘Blankenburg’s advocacy of Shakespeare.” Monats- 
hefte, xLu, 161-165. 

Schroder, R. A. Goethe und Shakespeare. Bochum, 1949; 28 pp. 

Scott, D. F. S. Some English correspondents of Goethe. 1949. 
Trevor Jones, MLO, xtv, 410-411. 

Schirmer-Imhoff R., Deutsche Literaturzzitung, Lxxt1, 118-120. 

Thomas, John Wesley. James Freeman Clarke, apostle of German culture to 
America. Boston, 1949; 168 pp. 

Thomas, J. W. Amerikanische Dichter und die deutsche Literatur. Goslar; 
176 pp. 

Thomas, L. H. C. “The literary reputation of Willibald Alexis as a historical 
novelist.” MLR, xtv, 195-215. 
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Wiechert, Ernst. “Wonderful trip to California.” GL&L, tv, 1-9. 
Wilkie, Richard F. “Weisse’s Die Flucht and Otway’s The Orphan. Progr. 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, Eugene, Oregon, Nov. 1950. 
Willey, Norman L. “Sealsfield’s working methods.” Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. XXXIV (1948), 219-315. 
Published 1950. Das Kajiitenbuch as a Sealsfield source. 
Wood, Frank. “Rilke’s ‘Keats Bild.’ ” GR, xxv, 210-223. 
Zucker, A. E. The Forty-eighters. Political refugees of the German revolution of 
1840. N. Y. Columbia University Press; xviii-+379 pp. 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California, Berkeley 











A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
STUDIES IN PROSE FICTION FOR 
THE YEAR 1950 


H. Biair Rouse, Emory University, Editor 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY offers a selection of the more important scholarly 
and critical studies in prose fiction published in 1950, as well as a few 
items not available for the earlier lists. The Russian and Spanish 
materials were not available for this bibliography because the con- 
tributors in these fields, now abroad, found it impossible to get their 
contributions to the editor in time for them to be included in the 1950 
list. The editor is grateful for the cooperation of all his associates in 
the Bibliography Committee of Comparative Literature I, the Prose 
Fiction group of the Modern Language Association. Those who gath- 
ered material and provided critical comment for the third appearance 
of this bibliography are: Hans Gottschalk (American), H. Blair Rouse 
(American), R. C. Boys (British), R. M. Kain (British), J. P. Kirby 
(British), P. M. Mitchell (Danish), Irving Putter (French), Lienhard 
Bergel (German), Joseph Remenyi (Hungarian), Domenico Vittorini 
(Italian), and Manfred Kridl (Polish). 

Space limits make imperative the selectiveness of this list drawn 
from the larger body of material examined. These criteria governed 
final selections: probable interest to students of comparative litera- 
ture and especial pertinence to the theory and criticism of prose fiction 
rather than to general literary history. 


1. Ahnebrink, Lars. The Beginnings of Naturalism in American Fiction. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Upsala: A.-B Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln, xi+505 pp. 

Long, detailed study of earlier naturalistic writing in America, with special 


1 The abbreviations employed in the American Bibliography in PMLA are used in 
this work, with the following additions: 


BA Books Abroad 

CR Contemporary Review 
FS French Studies 

GLL German Life and Letters 
I Italica 


MFDU _ Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
NYHT New York Herald-Tribune Book Review 
NYT New York Times Book Review 

SCR Scrutiny 
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emphasis on Garland, Crane, and Norris, and the European influences on their 
work, especially Zola, Turgenev, and Ibsen. (H.B.R.) 


. Andersen, Karl O. “Ernst Jiinger.”” Dialog. Dansk tidsskrift for kultur, 


1 (1950), 198-207. 
Jiinger a Nietzschean decadent, an ideologist, and a seducer of youth. 
(P.M.M.) 


. Andrews, Kenneth R. Nook Farm: Mark Twain’s Hartford Circle. Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 288 pp. 
An interesting account of the literary significance of Twain’s Hartford 
residence and of the cultural temper of the seventies and eighties. (H.B.R.) 


. Armstrong, Martin. George Borrow. The English Novelists Series. 


London: Arthur Barker, 101 pp. 


A sound and persuasive study of the psychological motivations of Borrow, 
but not wholly just in its underestimation of Lavengro and Romany Rye. (J.P.K.) 


. Arrighi, Paul. “Balzac et le vérisme italien (Balzac and Italian Natural- 


ism).”’ RLC. xxtv (1950), 236-249. 
A study of the influence of Balzac on the Milanese group called Scapigliatura 
milanese, and especially on Rovani and Verga. (D.V.) 


. Arvin, Newton. Herman Melville. New York: William Sloane Associates, 


xiii+316 pp. 
Ideal combination of the scholarly and, in the highest sense, popular; some 
may object to the psychoanalytical concern of certain sections. (H.G.) 


. Ashley, Robert P., Jr. “Wilkie Collins Reconsidered.” Nineteenth- 


Century Fiction, tv (1950), 265-273. 


Common misrepresentation and “myths” of Collins’ career as a novelist 
especially of his alleged decline in popularity, are rejected, and his gifts in the 
creation of atmosphere and as a progenitor of modern detective fiction are praised. 


(J.P.K.) 


. Atkinson, Geoffroy. Les Idées de Balzac d’aprés ‘La Comédie humaine.” 


Lille: Giard; Geneva: Droz, 1949-50, 5 vols., 110, 116, 116, 116, 136 pp. 

A very useful tool for ready reference and handy quotation, this compendium 

of reflections, taken out of context, is less helpful for arriving at an organic under- 
standing of the novelist. (I.P.) 


. Baker, Richard M. ‘What Might Have Been: A Study for Droodians.” 


Nineteenth-Century Fiction, Part I, 1v (1950), 275-297; Part II, v 
(1950), 47-65. 

The concluding essays to an authoritative study of Edwin Drood examine 
the probable use Dickens intended to make of the Sapsea fragment, the implica- 
tions of the design of the green monthly covers, and the relation of certain 
minor characters like the Opium Woman and of the hints of mesmerism to the 
denouement. (J.P.K.) 


10. Bald, R. C. “Aldous Huxley as a Borrower.” CE, x1 (1950), 183-187. 


Attacks Huxley for lack of originality and vulgarization of sources. (R.M.K.) 
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11. Bataille, George. “Franz Kafka devant la Critique Communiste.” 
Critique, v1 (1950), 22-37. 

In addition to the topic indicated by the title, the author discusses the Kafka 
essay by Maurice Blanchot in La Part du Feu (Paris, 1949), and Michel Carrouges: 
Franz Kafka (Paris, 1949). In connection with the latter, Bataille attempts to 
define the competence and the limitations of the theological interpretation of 
Kafka. (L.B.) 

12. Bellamy, Gladys C. Mark Twain as a Literary Artist. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 396 pp. 

Holds that his conscious artistry arose primarily out of his consistent conflict 
between moralism and determinism. (H.G.) 

13. Berland, Alwyn. “Henry James.’”’ UKCR, xvii (1950), 94-108. 

A sound evaluation of trends in criticism on James, particularly that of the 
“James revival.” (H.G.) 

14. Berryman, John. Stephen Crane. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
347 pp. 

An American Men of Letters volume biographically thorough, critically de- 

tailed, sensitive, and provocative. (H.G.) 
15. Bevan, Hugh. “Nofelau T. Rowland Hughes (The Novels of T. Row- 
land Hughes).”’ Y Llenor, xx1x (1950), 10-19. 
A general discussion of the qualities that make Hughes’ novels a success, 
(J.J.P.) 
Bewley, Marius. “Appearance and Reality in Henry James.” SCR, xvu 
(1950), 90-114. 


Detailed examination of James’s treatment of these problems in several 
stories. (F. R. Leavis appends a disagreement on What Maisie Knew.) (H.G.) 


16. 


= 


17. Bewley, Marius. “James’s Debt to Hawthorne, III: The American 
Problem.” SCR, xvit (1950), 14-31. 

More and more in his later work Hawthorne faced the problem of the 
European vs. the American elements about him, but because he had not the per- 
spective of the past so necessary to him, he never regained the fusion achieved in 
The House of the Seven Gables. James of course solved the problem in most in- 
stances. (H.G.) 


~~” 


18. Bianquis, Geneviéve. “‘Thomas Mann et le ‘Faustbuch’ de 1587. 
Etudes Germaniques, v (1950), 53-59. 

A preliminary and incomplete study of linguistic reflexes from the “Volks- 
buch,” and of parallels in situations and episodes. The relationship between the 
two books is compared to a “‘Vexierbild.” (L.B.) 

19. Birrell, T. A. “Is Integrity Enough? A Study of George Orwell.” Dublin 
Review, 3rd Quarter, (1950), 49-65. 


Deplores Orwell’s lack of positive (i.e., orthodox) moral ideas. (R.M.K.) 
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Blackmur, R. P. “Parody and Critique: Notes on Thomas Mann’s 
Doctor Faustus.” KR, x11 (1950), 20—40. 


An investigation into the significance of the motto from The Divine Comedy, 
leading to observations on the differences in the respective historical and artistic 
situations of Dante and Thomas Mann. This is followed by a preliminary discus- 
sion of the significance of parody as the typical form of expression for Leverkiihn 
and the modern artist in general. (L.B.) 


. Bloom, Edward A., and Lilian D. Bloom. ‘‘Willa Cather’s Novels of the 


>” 


Frontier: The Symbolic Function of ‘Machine-Made Materialism’. 
UTQ, xx (1950), 45-60. 


Useful and penetrating sequel to the Blooms’ earlier article* on Willa Cather’s 
frontier fiction. Here they carry forward their study of the novelist’s use of 
symbols of the land, the historical idea, and “machine-made materialism.” 
(H.B.R.) 


. Bloomfield, Morton W. ‘‘Trollope’s Use of Canadian History in Phineas 


Finn (1867-1869).”’ Nineteenth-Century Fiction, v (1950), 67-74. 


Trollope’s use of Canadian history of the late 1860’s reflects the contemporary 
English attitude to Canada and his methods of handling historical materials. 
(J.P.K.) 


Bo, Carlo. ““Caratteri del romanzo italiano (Characteristics of the Italian 
Novel).” Trivium, vit (1950), 128-149. 


A thorough study of the novel from 1920 to 1950. Denies the existence of an 
Italian tradition of narrative art, thus failing to see that Manzoni, Verga, 
Pirandello, Palazzeschi, Cicognani, Bacchelli, and Piovene follow, culturally 
speaking, one stream of traditional art. Contains excellent analyses of Palaz- 
zeschi’s and Bacchelli’s novels, and exalts the work of Moravia. (D.V.) 


. Boege, Fred W. “Point of View in Dickens.” PMLA, Ltxv (1950), 90-105. 


Although in general Dickens uses a “loosely omniscient” point of view in his 
novels, he has not been sufficiently commended for his skillful handling of the 
first person point of view or for his growing critical awareness of the importance 
of point of view in his mature novels from Bleak House to Edwin Drood. His vivid 
objective rendering of his characters’ emotions makes less necessary a preoccupa- 
tion with more introspective techniques of psychological analysis. (J.P.K.) 


. Boll, Ernest. “At Mrs. Lippincote’s and Tristram Shandy.” MLN, Lxv 


(1950), 119-21. 


The relation of Elizabeth Taylor’s novel to Sterne’s. (R.C.B.) 


. Bonara, Ettore. “Inediti di Italo Svevo (Unpublished Works of Italo 


Svevo).” Belfagor, v (1950), 460-462. 
An article suggested by the new edition of Svevo’s works published by 
Mondadori. The author offers keen analysis of Svevo’s novels, setting forth the 
traits that make them memorable. (D.V.) 


* (“Willa Cather’s Novels of the Frontier: A Study in Thematic Symbol- 
ism.” AL, xx1 [1949], 71-93). 
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Booth, Bradford A. ‘Form and Technique in the Novel.” In The Re. 
interpretation of Victorian Literature. Edited by Joseph E. Baker, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, pp. 67-96. 


bo 
“I 


A review of the achievement of the major novelists of the period from 
Scott to Henry James, with emphasis upon the need of studying the novel more 
vigorously “‘as a product and expression of the changing cuiture of the era.” Use. 
ful especially for its suggestions for further studies needed, such as the influence 
of serial publication and the impact of comparative literature upon the develop. 


ment of the novel. (J.P.K.) 


28. Booth, Bradford A. “Trollope on Scott: Some Unpublished Notes.” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, v (1950), 223-230. 
Trollope’s notes on The Bride of Lammermoor, Old Mortality, and Ivanhoe, 
prepared for his projected history of English fiction. (J.P.K.) 
29. Borcherdt, Hans Heinrich. Der Roman der Goethezeit. Urach und Stutt- 
gart: Port Verlag, 1949, 600 pp. 
A useful, though not always original, survey of the German novel from 
Werther to Wanderjahre, exclusive of the “Trivialroman” of the period. The 
novels are discussed individually. Next to Goethe, Jean-Paul is treated most ex- 
tensively. (L.B.) 
30. Bowen, Elizabeth. Collected Impressions. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
ix+269 pp. 
Essays on Virginia Woolf, Compton-Burnett, Forster, Conrad, and D. H. 
Lawrence. (R.M.K.) 


31. Bowling, Lawrence Edward. “What Is the Stream-of-Consciousness 
Technique?” PMLA, txv (1950), 333-345. 

An enlightening discussion in which the author defines more precisely the 
application of the term and distinguishes it from interior monologue and internal 
analysis. (H.B.R.) 

32. Branch, Edgar Marquess. The Literary Apprenticeship of Mark Twain, 
with Selections from His Apprentice Writing. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, xiv-+325 pp. 

Scholarly sound, but critically vague in that it does not really show how the 
apprentice became the writer. The examination of Huckleberry Finn is, however, 
rewarding. (H.G.) 

33. Braswell, William. ‘The Early Love Scenes in Melville’s Pierre.” AL, 
xxi (1950), 283-289. 

Insists that the apparently insipidly sentimental passages in the opening 
chapters of this novel are mock-romantic and ironic. (H.B.R.) 


34. Brod, Max. “Flaubert und die Methoden des Realismus.” Die New 
Rundschau, Lxt (1950), 603-612. 


The author examines the relationship between realistic and romantic ele 
ments in Flaubert. He makes survivals of Platonism responsible for Flaubert’s 
aesthetic principles. (L.B.) 
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. Brogan, Howard O. “ ‘Visible Essences’ in The Mayor of Casterbridge.” 


ELH, xvu (1950), 307-323. 
Excellent analysis of Hardy’s novel, showing the novelist using his materials 
symbolically in the writing of a prevailingly realistic work. (H.B.R.) 


. Bronté Society Transactions. Part LX, xt (1950), 309-410. 


Materials of interest to the student of Bronté fiction are W. L. Andrews’ 
reprinting of the hostile review of Shirley from The Times of December, 1849, 
and the catalogue of books available for borrowing at the Keighley Mechanics’ 
Institute in 1841. (J.P.K.) 


. Brookes, Stella Brewer. Joel Chandler Harris, Folklorist. Athens: Uni- 


versity of Georgia Press, xv-+182 pp. 
An interesting and useful volume on an aspect of Harris’ work which, sur- 
prisingly, had long been neglected. (H.B.R.) 


Brown, Beatrice Curtis. Anthony Trollope. The English Novelists Series. 
Denver: Alan Swallow, 102 pp. 

Within its limitations of length, this is a soundly conceived and written 
appreciation of the qualities of Trollope as a novelist. The chapters on the Vic- 
torian background and the influence of Trollope’s professional career in the Civil 
Service upon his attitudes are to be recommended. (J.P.K.) 


. Butt, John. “David Copperfield: From Manuscript to Print.”” RES, new 


series, I (1950), 247-251. 
The copy sent to Bradbury and Evans for the monthly numbers was usually 
a much corrected first draft. Corrected proofs reveal deletions to keep the matter 
within the serial limitations of thirty-two pages, or additions to fill out deficient 
copy. The definitive text of the novel must give serious consideration to these 
additions and deletions, such as the deleted scene between Steerforth and Mrs. 
Gummidge. (J.P.K.) 


Canby, Henry Seidel. “Henry James and the Observant Profession.” 
SRL, December 2, 1950, pp. 11, 12, 70, 71. 


A useful and stimulating article drawn from a work in progress on James 
and Mark Twain, suggestive in its pertinence to James’s development and his 
relation to Jane Austen and to Hawthorne. (H.B.R.) 


Chateaubriand. Le Livre du Centenaire. Paris: Flammarion, 1949, 336 pp. 
Twelve essays originally presented at the Sorbonne, November, 1948. An 
excellent survey dealing with various aspects of Chateaubriand’s life and works, 
including an essay by Louis Martin-Chauffier, ‘“Le romancier: des Natchez 4 
Abencérage,” and one by Armand Weil on “La langue et le style dans les pre- 
miéres ceuvres.”” (See F. Letessier, ‘Chateaubriand et la Biographie Michaud,” 
RHL, t, [1950], 404-419, for an important source of Chateaubriand.) (I.P.) 


42. Cohn, Hilde D. ‘“The Symbolic End of Hermann Hesse’s ‘Glasperlen- 


spiel.’ ” MLQ, x1 (1950), 347-357. 


As the surprise ending shows, the book is not an “Entwicklungsroman” in 
the traditional sense. A detailed interpretation of the two concluding scenes re- 
lates them to the book as a whole, stressing the significance of water as a symbol 
of regeneration. (L.B.) 
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Comfort, Alex. The Novel and Our Time. Denver: Alan Swallow, 80 pp. 
An interesting essay on the novelist and his situation in these days. Originally 
published in England in 1948. (H.B.R.) 
Cowley, Malcolm. “100 Years Ago: Hawthorne Set a Great New Pat- 
tern.”” NYHT, August 6, 1950, pp. 1, 13. 
An excellent treatment of The Scarlet Letter, setting forth its importance as 


“something new in the art of fiction” and as a recapturing for the author’s New 
England of “the essence of Greek tragedy.” (H.B.R.) 


. Crane, Ronald B. “The Plot of Tom Jones.”’ Journal of General Educa- 


tion, Iv (1950), 112-130. 
Plot in Fielding’s novel more than the mere framework it is usually judged 
to be. (R.C.B.) 
Dauner, Louise. ““The ‘Case’ of Tobias Pearson: Hawthorne and the 
Ambiguities.” AZ, xx1 (1950), 464-472. 
Useful discussion of the role of Pearson in “The Gentle Boy”’ as evidence of 
Hawthorne’s departure from his usual noncommittal policy in his treatment of 
the ambiguities of good and evil. (H.B.R.) 


. Denny, Margaret, and William H. Gilman. The American Writer and 


the European Tradition. Minneapolis: Published for the University of 
Rochester by the University of Minnesota Press, 192 pp. 

University of Rochester Lectures, 1948-1949, by Louis B. Wright, Theodore 
Hornberger, Robert E. Spiller, Stanley T. Williams, Henry Nash Smith, Leon 
Howard, Willard Thorp, Clarence Gohdes, Alfred Kazin, Lionel Trilling, Norman 
Holmes Pearson, and Harry Levin. (H.G.) 


Dent, Alan. “‘Jane-& a Fig for Jena.”” SRL, October 14, 1950, pp. 21, 35, 
36. 

By drawing the materials for her books from her own narrow world, Jane 
Austen achieved a universality which has preserved her high reputation. (R.C.B.) 
De Robertis, Giuseppe. “Idelfonso Nieri: Cento racconti lucchesi (Hun- 

dred Tales from Lucca).” Letteratura contemporanea, 1 (1950), 88-89. 

Traces the history of these famous folk-lore tales from the province of Lucca, 
from 1889 through their later editions. (D.V.) 

De Vito, Anthony. “La festa religiosa come motivo nell’opera di Gio- 
vanni Verga. (The Religious Festival as a Motif in the Work of 
Giovanni Verga).” J, xxv1 (1950), 208-215. 

A very detailed study of Verga’s use of the picturesque religious festivities 
of Sicily in his fiction. (D.V.) 


. DeVoto, Bernard. The World of Fiction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 


xli+299 pp. 
Belabors the admittedly obvious as well as the less apparent facts about 
fiction. Wordy to the point of boredom, DeVoto draws out his text to double its 
needed length. Yet there is valuable material interred here. (H.B.R.) 
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52. Dobraczyfski, Jan. “Quo Vadis po 52 latach (Quo Vadis after fifty-two 


years).” Dzis i Jutro, (1949), No. 12. 


An interesting study verifying the historical elements of Sienkiewicz’s 
novel. There are many historical, topographical, and linguistic errors. (M.K.) 


. Dunbar, Viola R. “The Revision of Daisy Miller.”” MLN, txv (1950), 


311-317. 


Shows that James’s revisions of the story were done to make Daisy a more 
sympathetic figure and to make “plainer the meaning of the story.”: “the 
pathos of appealing innocence misjudged by inflexible formalism.” (H.B.R.) 


. Duncan, Edward. ‘‘Unsubstantial Father: A Study of the Hamlet 


Symbolism in Joyce’s Ulysses.”” UF Q, x1x (1950), 126-140. 


Supplements interpretations by Damon and Gorman, showing applications 
of paternity theme to Dedalus and Shakespeare; sound and incisive. (R.M.K.) 


. Durry, Marie-Jeanne. Flaubert et ses projets inédits. Paris: Nizet, 416 pp. 


Text of three of Flaubert’s notebooks (1862-79) with critical and historical 
study and commentary. Reveals Flaubert’s ideas on his projects, their genesis, 
their crystallization, the difficulty of realizing the final form. (See also Marianne 
Bonwit, ‘Gustave Flaubert et le principe d’impassibilité.” MP, xxxim (1950), 
263-420, a well-documented and readable analysis; lastly, Jean Seznec, ‘“‘Nouvelles 
études sur La Tentation de Saint-Antoine.” Studies of the Warburg Institute, xvi 
London: The Warburg Institute, 1950.) (I.P.) 


56. Eaker, J. Gordon. “Galsworthy and the Modern Mind.” PQ, xx1x 


(1950), 31-48. 


Summary of Galsworthy’s social ideas; unconvincing in its evaluation of his 
artistry. (R.M.K.) 


. Edel, Leon. ‘‘The Future of the Novel: James and Joyce.” Tomorrow, 1x 


(1950), 53-58. 
Points of affinity and contrasts in technique and outlook—James striving 
for formal perfection and analysis, Joyce for suggestiveness and virtuosity. 
(R.M.K.) 


. Eisner, Pavel. Franz Kafka and Prague. Trans. by Lawrie Nelson and 


René Wellek. New York: Arts, Inc., 100 pp. 


Deals mainly with the background for Kafka’s writings; leads to important 
conclusions about the nature of his work. Theme of loneliness explained by the 
isolation of the Prague Jew from the rest of Jewry and from both the Germans 
and the Czechs. The influence of this isolation on Kafka’s style. (L.B.) 


. Ekstrém, Kjell. George Washington Cable: A Study of His Early Life 


and Work. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Upsala: A.-B 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln, vii+197 pp. 
A detailed, somewhat pedantic account of Cable’s early career, with con- 


siderable attention to his Creole writings and their origins and the impact of 
these works in the North and South. (H.B.R.) 
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Ellis, M. B. Julie or La Nouvelle Héloise: A Synthesis of Rousseau’s 
Thought (1749-1759). Toronto: University of Toronto Press, London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949, xxvii+209 pp. 

The author skillfully resolves the conflict between self-love and the general 
will in Rousseau. One lacuna, Rousseau’s romantic view of nature in the novel, 
is partly filled by Michael Macklem, ‘Rousseau and the Romantic Ethic,” FS, 
Iv (1950), 322-332. (See also F. C. Green’s closely knit lecture on Rousseau and 
the Idea of Progress. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950, 20 pp.) (I.P.) 


Ellison, Rhoda Coleman. “‘Mrs. Hentz and the Green-Eyed Monster,” 
AL, xxt (1950), 345-350. 
Presents evidence that this nineteenth-century novelist found in her own 
experience and in the character of her husband ample material upon which to 
base her treatment of jealousy in her romances. (H.B.R.) 


‘ 


Engstrom, Alfred G. “Dante, Flaubert, and ‘The Snows of Kiliman- 
jaro’.”” MLN, txv (1950), 203-205. 
Compares symbolic use of the snow-covered mountain by Flaubert (art in 
perfection), by Dante (righteousness), and by Hemingway (death). (H.B.R.) 


Enright, J. D. “The Doctor Faustus of Thomas Mann.” SCR, xvi (1950), 
154-167. 
Useful less for its original contributions than for its critical discussion of 
recent essays on Doctor Faustus in English and French periodicals. (L.B.) 


Europe, (July-August, 1950). 

Special issue on contemporary interest of Balzac. Forty-six contributions 
from fifteen countries show Balzac as perhaps the most universally popular 
novelist in the world today. See also MdF, January 1, 1950, for a series of articles 
dealing with Balzac’s relationship with the press, music, Hugo, the myth of the 
adventurer; and MdF, November 1, 1950, partly devoted to Balzac. Also see 
special number of RLC, April-June, 1950, a mine of information on the fortunes 
of Balzac in England, America, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Holland, Spain, Serbia, 
and Japan, unfortunately omitting Germany and Russia. Lastly, see the special 
issue of RHL, April-June, 1950, (completed in July-September issue) with un- 
published material, articles by Bouteron and Pommier, and a full, close analysis 
of the creative process in Balzac by B. Guyon, “Balzac et le mystére de la creation 
littéraire,” pp. 168-191. (I.P.) 

Fagerberg, Sven. “Finnegan och det éde landet (Finnegan and the 
waste land).” Poesi, 1 (1950). 

On Joyce, with reference to Vico. (P.M.M.) 

Fagin, N. Bryllion. The Histrionic Mr. Poe. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1949, 289 pp. 

Three aspects of theatricality in Poe. What had properly been an article 
stretched to book length. (H.G.) 

Fasso, Luigi. “Rassegna foscoliana (Bibliography on Foscolo).’’ Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, cxxvit (1950), 315-340. 


A detailed and careful survey of books on Ugo Foscolo. (D.V.) 
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. “Faulkner No. 2.” Perspective, 11 (1950), 179-235. 
Contents: Westland, Olga. “As I Lay Dying.” 
Whon, Edgar W. “‘Absalom, Absalom, as a Gothic Myth.” 
Longley, John L., Jr., and Daniel Robert. “Faulkner’s 
Critics: A Selective Bibliography.” 
Campbell, Harry M. “Structural Devices in the Works of 
Faulkner.” 
Hudson, T. “William Faulkner: Mystic and Traditional- 
ist.”” (H.G.) 
. Fishwick, Marshall W. “Ellen Glasgow and American Letters.” The 
Commonwealth, xvit (January, 1950), 13-14. 


A well-written sketch setting forth some of the facts essential to an under- 
standing of the novelist’s work. (H.B.R.) 


. Fishwick, Marshall W. “James Branch Cabell, Virginia Novelist.” The 
Commonwealth, xvit (May, 1950), 17, 35-36. 


An interesting brief account of the career and contribution of the Virginia 
writer. (H.B.R.) 


. Flanagan, John T. ‘The Durable Hawthorne.” JEGP, xu1x (1950), 88- 
96. 


Survey of trends in Hawthorne research and criticism. (H.G.) 


2. Flanagan, John T. “The Novels of Edgar Lee Masters.” SAQ, xLIx 


(1950), 82-95. 


An account of Masters’ fiction, revealing its semibiographical content and 
comparability to Mark Twain’s work: Masters a Clemens sans genius. (H.B.R.) 


. Flanagan, John T. “The Permanence of Sherwood Anderson.” SWR, 
XXXV (1950), 170-177. 
A fair treatment of Anderson’s significance as a writer: his virtues and his 
shortcomings, his successes and his failures. (H.B.R.) 


. Flandreau, Audrey. “‘A Study of Ricarda Huch’s Novellen with Special 
Reference to Keller.”’ GR, xxv (1950), 26-36. 


Observes a difference between Ricarda Huch’s novels and her novellen, the 
latter being more inclined toward satire than the former; finds Huch’s irony to 
be more romantically whimsical than that of Keller. (L.B.) 


. Fogle, Richard Harter. “Simplicity and Complexity in The Marble 
Faun.” In Tulane Studies in English. New Orleans: Tulane Univer- 
sity, Vol. 1 (1950), 103-120. 


A valuable analytical study of this usually underrated novel in which the 
author suggests that the very principle of the book lies in the suspension between 
opposing beliefs as to the meaning of sin and its effect on the human soul, and 
that this central suspension is found in the imagery, symbolism, etc., as an oppo- 
sition between simplicity and complexity. (H.B.R.) 


. Forbes-Boyd, Eric. “Disraeli the Novelist.” In Essays and English 
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Studies, edited by G. R. Hamilton. London: John Murray, pp. 100- 
117. 
An appreciation of Disraeli’s qualities as a novelist, with emphasis upon his 
skill as a narrator, his wit, his character creation, and the motivating ideas of his 
fiction. (J.P.K.) 


Franz, Alfred. ‘Das Ende des Romans?” Welt und Wort, v (1950), 275- 
279. 

A variety of the modern novel no longer deals with reality as such; its proto- 
type is the Kafka novel. A sub-division of this kind of novel, “Gruselliteratur,” is 
exemplified by Kasack’s Die Siadt hinter dem Strom. As in surréalisme, the real 
world appears as empty and boring, as fundamentally corrupt. (L.B.) 


Frederiksen, Emil. ‘Danske Romaner fra Efteraar 1950. (Danish Novels, 
Fall 1950).”’ Gads danske Magasin, (December, 1950), 659-670. 


A cumulative journalistic review. (P.M.M.) 


Frenaye, Frances. ‘‘Modern Italian Novelists.” NYT, August 21, 1950, 
p. 24. 

Singles out the outstanding novelists of today: Alvaro, Moravia, Marotta, 
Pratolini, Berto, Morante, Elio Vittorini, and Cesare Pavese. Pratolini, Pavese, 
and Vittorini are characterized as “proletarian authors” because of their ultra- 
liberal tendencies. (D.V.) 


Frey, John R. “The ‘Grim Reaper’ in the Works of Ernst Wiechert.” 
MFDU, xu (1950), 201, 216. 

Death as a predominant theme in Wiechert; the artist’s preference for 
images associated with death. (L.B.) 


Frohock, W. M. “Camus: Image, Influence, and Sensibility.” Yale 
French Studies, 11 (1950), 91-99. 

Shows influence of Giono in L’Etranger and Noces, and attributes it toa 
poetic sensibility common to the two writers. See also Germaine Brée’s interesting 
article, “Introduction to Albert Camus.” FS, tv (1950), 27-37, dealing with 
Camus’ early and little known works, which show “surprising and uniform 
originality.” (I.P.) 

Frohock, W. M. The Novel of Violence in America. Dallas: Souther 
Methodist University Press, 216 pp. 

An uneven, often carelessly composed, volume which concerns Dos Passos, 
Wolfe, Farrell, Cain, Faulkner, Caldwell, Steinbeck, and Hemingway; sets forth 
two theses: that we have had in this century primarily novels of erosion (the 
erosion of time) and novels of violence. Offers occasionally interesting comment 
though little original criticism. (H.B.R.) 


Frost, William. “Emma: A Defense.” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 1 
(1950), 325-328. 


A rejoinder to Mr. E. N. Hayes’s strictures upon the novel in Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, tv, 1-20. (J.P.K.) 
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84. Frye, Northrop. “The Four Forms of Prose Fiction.’”? Hudson Review, 


86. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


1 (1950), 582-595. 


A salutary attempt to avoid confusion in criticism of fiction by positing four 
polar forms: 1, the novel, extroverted and personal; 2, the more subjective ro- 
mance, introverted, personal (Emily Bronté, Hawthorne); 3, the likewise intro- 
verted but intellectualized confession (Joyce’s Portait); 4, the anatomy, extro- 
verted and intellectualized (Swift, Butler, Huxley, Ulysses). Most complete and 
satisfactory treatment is that of the fourth type. (R.M.K.) 


. Funderburg, Margaret. “‘A gostino (Augustine).” MLJ, xxximt (1949), 


483-484. 


Presents this novel as a study of an adolescent as he awakens to the awareness 
of sex life through the love of his mother for her lover, Enzo. The author keenly 
analyzes the contrast in Agostino between his love for his mother and his curi- 
osity about her as a woman. (D.V.) 


Gianni, Fausto. “Italo Svevo: Corto viaggio sentimentale (A Short Senti- 
mental Voyage).” Italia che scrive, xx111 (1950), 53. 
Svevo, according to this critic, led Italian fiction into the current of European 


culture. Few knew as well as he how to study the wounds of the modern soul. 
(D.V.) 


. Golino, Carlo. “‘Pirandello’s Least Known Novel.” J, xxvi (1949), 263- 


268. 

An informative article concerning Pirandello’s novel, Suo marito (Her 
Husband), that was first published in 1911 and later withdrawn from circulation 
because Grazia Deledda was grieved at her portrayal in the novel. This work 
was republished in the 1941 edition of Pirandello’s complete works. (D.V.) 


Green, Roger Lancelyn. ‘Stevenson in Search of a Madonna.” In Essays 
and English Studies, ed. by G. R. Hamilton. London: John Murray, 
pp. 119-142. 

Some importance may be attached to the identification of Stevenson’s 

“mythical” streetwalker friend, “Claire,” as merely the imagined heroine of one 

of his early attempts at fiction which does not survive. (J.P.K.) 


Greig, J. Y. T. Thackeray: a Reconsideration. London: Oxford University 
Press, 216 pp. 

This is the first important study of Thackeray that has been able to make 
use of the collected letters and papers edited by Mr. Gordon N. Ray. Mr. Greig’s 
thesis is that the memories of Thackeray’s personal life too often impair the ob- 
jectivity of his novels, especially where these memories concern his mother, his 
insane wife, his mother-in-law, and Mrs. Brookfield. (J.P.K.) 


Grubb, Gerald D. ‘‘The Personal and Literary Relationships of Dickens 
and Poe.” (in three parts) Nineteenth-Century Fiction, v (1950), 1-22, 
101-120, and 209-221. 

A very full recounting with pertinent documents quoted. (H.G.) 
Griinter, Rainer. “Beitrag zur Kafka-Deutung.”’ Merkur, tv (1950), 278- 
286. 
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Criticizes the “extrinsic” approaches to Kafka: the religious, philosophical, 
psycho-analytical, sociological, etc. Studies Kafka’s artistic affiliation with 


Kleist. (L.B.) 


2. Hahn, Emily. A Degree of Prudery. New York: Doubleday & Co., 340 pp, 


A witty, entertaining popular biography of Fanny Burney, which makes 
no attempt to use new material. (R.C.B.) 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Fielding: the Hogarth of Fiction.” SRL, September 
30, 1950, pp. 20, 21. 


A classic re-evaluated. (R.C.B.) 


Hamilton, Robert. “Disraeli and the Two Nations.’”’ The Quarterly Re.. 
view, CCLXXXvitI (1950), 102-115. 
Sybil, or the Two Nations, although weak in situation and character develop- 
ment, reveals the best qualities of Disraeli’s conservative thought and sensibility, 
(J.P.K.) 


Hart, James D. The Popular Book: A History of America’s Literary 
Taste. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 351 pp. 
Thorough survey which shows what one had already guessed, that the best 
sellers have rarely, if every, been the abiding classics. (H.G.) 
Hart, John E. “The Scarlet Letter—One Hundred Years After.” NEO, 
xxi (1950), 381-395. 
As Hester is saved from her fate by her art, needlework, so Hawthorne was 


saved from the past and from his early addiction to solitude by his art, writing. 


(H.G.) 


Hemmings, F. W. G. The Russian Novel in France, 1884-1914. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 254 pp. 

Traces history and influence of Russian novel in France, with particular 
reference to Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, during a period when this literature is 
understood more and more profoundly. To the wealth of information already 
existing on this subject is brought new information on fluctuations of fortune and 
differing attitudes of generations. (I.P.) 


. Hinkley, Laura. The Stevensons: Louis and Fanny. New York: Hastings 


House, 360 pp. 

Although not definitive, this is a sound and well documented biography, use- 
ful in dispelling certain myths, especially the story of Fanny Osbourne’s alleged 
destruction of the manuscript of a novel Stevenson had written about a prostitute. 
(J.P.K.) 

Hinz, John P. “The Real Alexander’s Bridge.” AL, xx1 (1950), 473-476. 

Reveals that Willa Cather in her early novel used as a basic situation the 
actual collapse of the Quebec Bridge over the St. Lawrence River, August 29, 
1907. (H.B.R.) 

Hoffman, Dan G. ‘‘Melville’s ‘Story of China Aster’.”” AL, xxtr (1950) 
137-149. 
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Holds that this story in The Confidence Man summarizes the whole theme of 
the novel in terms of classic myth instead of the frontier lore which was often 
avoided by the serious reader of this book. (H.G.) 


Hogan, Charles B. “Jane Austen and Her Early Public.” RES, new 
series, I (1950), 39-54. 


Jane Austen’s reputation in the early nineteenth century. (R.C.B.) 


Holman, C. Hugh. ‘‘Simms and the British Dramatists.”” PMLA, Lxv 
(1950), 346-359. 
Traces to his familiarity with English drama Simms’s dramatic means of 
presenting character, his use of the “humours” character after Jonson, and the 
patterning of his Porgy after Falstaff. (H.G.) 


Howe, Irving. ‘Sherwood Anderson and D. H. Lawrence.” Furioso, v 
(1950), 21-33. 

Most of what interested Anderson in Freud “he found in D. H. Lawrence—a 
vision of a more passionate life, a morality by which to affirm the body, and a 
Weltanschauung which could shatter social conventions.” (H.G.) 

Hutnikiewicz, A. “Epik mieszczafskiej Warszawy (The Epic Writer 
of Bourgeois Warsaw).”’ Dzif i Jutro, No. 43. 

An article on the novels of Wtodzimierz Perzyfiski concerned with the life of 
Warsaw at the turn of the century. (M.K.) 

Ives, Sumner. “‘A Theory of Literary Dialect.” In Tulane Studies in 
English, Vol. 11 (1950), 137-182. 

Though primarily concerned with linguistic problems, this article is useful 
in its working out of a theory of how writers of dialect actually work and of the 
validity of their dialect treatments. (H.B.R.) 

Jacobsen, Ole. ‘William Heinesen.” Dialog. Dansk tidsskrift for kultur, 1 
(1950), 152-162. 

Summary of the Faroese writer’s lyrics and novels. (P.M.M.) 

Jarrett, Thomas D. “‘Toward Unfettered Creativity: A Note on the 
Negro Novelist’s Coming of Age.” Phylon, x1 (1950), 313-317 
Sees the Negro novelist as not yet having reached maturity, but nearing 


this goal. Decries the hypersensitivity which may preclude artistic treatment of 
material and substitute preachments. (H.B.R.) 


Johannsen, Albert. The House of Beadle and Adams, 2 vols. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, xxviiit++476+444 pp. 
A history and complete catalogue of imprints of this dime novel publisher. 
(H.G.) 
Jones, Geraint Vaughn. “Jakob Wassermann’s Joseph Kerkhoven’s 
Dritte Existenz: Its Philosophy and Structure.” GLL, m1 (1950), 169- 
184. 


Stresses the autobiographical character of the novel and similarities with the 
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dream-technique of surréalisme. Also important as a source study: Wassermann’s 
utilization of a murder trial with psychiatric background, and Monakow’s 
theories about “biological conscience.” (L.B.) 


Kayser, Rudolf. “ ‘Telling the News’: A Chapter of Thomas Mann’s 
Novel, Joseph the Provider.’’ GR, xxv (1950), 285-289. 

The medieval Jewish tradition of Joseph and the way in which Thomas 

Mann utilized it in the chapter “Verkiindigung” in Joseph der Erndhrer. (L.B.) 


Kazin, Alfred. ‘“‘“American Naturalism: Reflections from Another Era.” 
NMOQR, xx (1950), 50-60. 
Howells and Twain still outside the age in which they wrote; to Crane realism 
still an “experimental mode”’; Dreiser our first real naturalist, for whom natural- 
ism was “the only way of addressing himself to life.”” (H.G.) 


Kennedy, Margaret. Jane Austen. The English Novelists Series. London: 
Arthur Barker, 110 pp. 
A sensitively written study, especially in the chapters on the eighteenth. 
century provincial background and on Jane Austen’s family life. (J. P. K). 


Kennedy, Richard S. “‘Thomas Wolfe at Harvard, 1920-1923.” Harvard 
Library Bulletin, tv (1950), 172-190, 304-319. 
Considerably biographical, but of great value as a study of the genesis of 
Wolfe as a novelist growing out of his earlier play writing activity. (H.B.R.) 


Kiely, Benedict. “Elizabeth Bowen.” Jrish Monthly, txxvim (1950), 
175-181. 


Themes of alienation and betrayal. (R.M.K.) 


Klein, A. M. “The Black Panther—A Study of Joyce.” Accent, x (1950), 
139-155. 


Ingenious explication of symbolic motifs in first chapter of Ulysses. (R.M.K.) 


Kochan, Lionel. “Somerset Maugham.”’ CR, ctxxvir (1950), 94-98. 


Maugham’s besetting weakness is emotional cowardice and laziness, a 
cynical acceptance of current conditions. (R.M.K.) 


Kolb, Philip. La Correspondence de Marcel Proust. Chronologie et Com- 
mentaire. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. xxxm, 
Nos. 1 & 2) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949, xiv-+464 pp. 

Indispensable tool for future Proustian researches. By internal evidence and 
cross-reference, Proust’s published letters are dated, and details of names, places, 

etc., are elucidated. With indexes and detailed bibliography. (See also J. W. 

Kneller, “The Musical Structure of Proust’s Un Amour de Swann,” Yale French 

Studies, 1, 55-62, using sonata-allegro analogy; M. M. Gutwirth, “La Portrait 

de Charlus dans |’ceuvre de Proust,” RR, xt (1949), 180-185; finally, L. A. 

Bisson, “Proust and Hardy: Incidence or Coincidence,” Studies in French Lan- 

guage, Literature and History: Twenty-three essays Presented to R. L. Graeme 

Ritchie. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1949, xvi+260 pp., stressing 

probable influence of The Well-Beloved on Proust.) (I.P.) 
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Kott, Jan. “Szkota klasyké6w (The School of Classicists).” Warsaw: 
Czytelnik, 1949, 186 pp. 


Studies on the French and English novel of the eighteenth century (Swift, 
Prévost, Defoe). A vividly written book attempting to establish the reflection of 
philosophical and economic processes in the works of the three novelists. (M.K.) 


Kriiger, Paul. “Dansk Litteraturforskning i 1948.” Orbis Litterarum, vu 
(1950), 288-327. 


A valuable bibliographical résumé of literary studies published in Denmark 
in 1948, containing some references to prose fiction. (P.M.M.) 


Ksiega pamiathowa ku uczczeniu caterdziestolecia pracy naukowej pro- 
fesora Juliusza Kleinera (Commemorative Studies in Honor of Professor 
Julius Kleiner). L6dz, 1949, 457-487. 


Contains: Obrzud, Zdzislaw. “‘Zagadnienie cywilizacji u Prusa (Problems of 
Civilization in Prus).” Garbaczowska. J. “Droga Orzeszkowej Ad astra w §wietle 
korespondencji (The Road of Orzekowa Ad Astra [the title of one of her novels] 
in the Light of Her Correspondence).” Groten-Sonecka, E. “Sienkiewicz jeszcze 
nieznany (Sienkiewicz Still Unknown).” Gdula, P. ‘‘A Struga opowieSci o ludziach 
podziemnych (A. Strug’s Stories on Underground People).” Jakubowski, J. Z. 
“St. Witkiewicz i Zeromski (St. Witkiewicz and Zeromski).” (M.K.) 


. Kubacki, Wactaw. Krytyk i twérca (The Critic and the Artist). Lodz: Wt. 


Bak, 1948, 306 pp. 


A series of interesting studies on old and modern Polish and foreign literature, 
among others on Mauriac, Proust, and the Polish novelists, J. Iwaszkiewicz and 
M. Dabrowska. (M.K.) 


Leavis, F. R. “The Novel as Dramatic Poem IV: St. Mawr.’”’ SCR, xvu 
(1950), 38-53. 


D. H. Lawrence’s successful fusion of style, image, and action becomes a 
triumphant affirmation of his philosophy of life. An important Lawrence article. 
(R.M.K.) 


Le Sage, L. ‘“‘Jean Giraudoux, Hoffmann, and Le Dernier réve d’Edmond 
About.” RLC, xv (1950), 103-107. 


Analyzes the rhapsodic tirades and lyric effusions mingled with buffoonery, 
illusion, shifting and imprecise identities, and farcical incongruities in Girau- 
doux’s first fantasy. All of Hoffmann’s stock-in-trade is borrowed. See also by 
the same writer: ‘Forgotten Stories of Jean Giraudoux,”’ FR, xxiv (1950), 97- 
104, dealing with uncollected, recently revealed, early newspaper stories. (I.P.) 


Luciani, Vincent. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” J, 
xxvit (1950), 42. 
Lists the translation into English of the following novels: Alberto Moravia’s 


The Woman of Rome, Italo Svevo’s As a Man Grows Older, and Elio Bittorini’s In 
Sicily. (D.V.) 


. Luciani, Vincent. ‘‘Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” J, XxXvII 


(1950), 256. 
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Lists translations of Giuseppe Berto’s short stories, ““The Work of God and 
Other Stories,” and Giuseppe Marotta’s San Gennaro Never Says No. (D.V.) 


Lukacs, Georg. ‘‘Wilhelm Raabe.” Sinn und Form, 1 (1950), 90-124. 

The two styles of Raabe: as in his model, Dickens, caricature and satire in 
the description of the upper classes, affectionate realism in dealing with the lower 
classes. Raabe’s pessimism is not metaphysical, but relative, occasioned by the 
prevailing social and political conditions. Raabe remained critical of the solution 
he himself proposed, the flight into childhood and into the past. (L.B.) 


Lunding, Erik. “‘Die deutsche Barockforschung.”’ Orbis Litterarum, vin, 
Nos. 1-2, pp. 26-91. 


A bibliographical-critical résumé; ““Barockroman” on pages 44-47. (P.M.M. 


MacEachen, Douglas B. “Wilkie Collins and British Law.”’ Nineteenth. 
Century Fiction, v (1950), 121-139. 
The influence of Collins’ legal training in determining the structure of his 
novels and in motivating his attempts to suggest reforms of British law through 
his novels. (J.P.K.) 


Mare, Margaret, and Alicia C. Percival. Victorian Best Seller: The 

World of Charlotte Yonge. New York: The Chanticleer Press, 292 pp. 

A discerning and well-documented study of the influences of the social at- 
titudes of Miss Yonge’s circle upon her fiction. (J.P.K.) 


Markiewicz, Henryk. “‘Prace 0 pozytywizmie (Studies about Positiv- 
ism).”’ Pamietnik Literacki, 1 (1950), 221-237. 
A criticism of post-war studies about Prus, Orzeszkowa, and general works 
on positivism from a sociological point of view. (M.K.) 


Marraro, Howard O. “Doctoral Dissertations in Italy Accepted by 
American Universities.” J, xxv1 (1950), 289-293. 
A useful listing of theses in which Italian fiction is studied. The author lists 
doctoral dissertations which deal with Boccaccio, Sercambi, Casti, Manzoni, 
Verga, Oriani, Deledda, and Panzini. (D.V.) 


Martineau, Henri. Le Calendrier de Stendhal. Paris: Le Divan, 412 pp. 
Chronology of Stendhal’s life year by year, giving names, dates, facts, and 
places, with exact references; ends with index of people, places, and works. In- 
dispensable for future work on Stendhal. (See also H. Martineau and Fr. Michel, 
Nouvelles Soirées du Stendhal-Club. Paris: Mercure de France, 276 pp.; contains 
contributions by Martino, Jourda et al., dealing with Stendhal’s relations with 
Musset, Canova, Mérimée, plus unpublished Stendhaliana. For different treat- 
ments of one of the novels, see David James, ‘““The Harmonic Structure of La 
Chartreuse de Parme, FR, xxtv (1950), 119-124, and A. Lytton Sells, “La Char- 
treuse de Parme: the Problem of Style,” MQ, x1 (1950), 486-491. (I.P.) 


Mayo, Robert D. “Gothic Romance in the Magazines.” PMLA, Lxv 
(1950), 762-789. 
Previous writers have almost entirely overlooked the importance of period- 
icals from 1770-1820 as one of the main channels for this kind of popu- 
lar literature. (R.C.B.) 
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McCaffery, John K. M., ed. Ernest Hemingway: the Man and His Work. 
Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Co., 351 pp. 


A useful collection of critical and biographical essays on the American novel- 
ist. (H.B.R.) 


. McCleary, G. F. “Stevenson’s Early Writings.” Fortnightly Review, 


mvII (1950), 339-343. 


Stevenson made his first appearance in print in The Cornhill Magazine, 
November 28, 1866, with ‘““The Pentland Uprising.” (J.P.K.) 


. McHugh, Vincent. Primer of the Novel. New York: Random House, 


xi+308 pp. 
A peculiar mixture of the useful and the trivial, the pertinent and the point- 
less; nevertheless, contains things worth having at hand, despite the mechanical 
quality of much of it and the overindulgence in pseudo-critical jargon. (H.B.R.) 


. Meade, Robert D., ed. “ ‘You Can’t Escape Autobiography’: New 


Letters of Thomas Wolfe.” Atlantic, cLxxxvi (1950), 80-83. 
Three letters from Wolfe in which the novelist reveals his own ideas about 
the distinction between writing fictional autobiography and the valid use of the 
artist’s personal impressions of life. (H.B.R.) 


. Mizener, Arthur. ‘“The Novel of Manners in America.”’ KR, x11 (1950) 


1-19. 
Sees novelist, critic, and general reader in the United States between the two 
world wars faced with the problem: “Should the novel... move towards the 


condition of the lyric with Joyce and Virginia Woolf, or should it move towards 
the condition of the case history with Dreiser and Farrell?” (H.B.R.) 


Monas, Sidney. “What to Do with a Drunken Sailor.” Hudson Review, 
mr (1950), 466-474. 
The first extended treatment of Joyce Cary. Discerning, though somewhat 
blind to Cary’s exuberant humor. (R.M.K.) 


Moore, John Robert. “Two Notes on Thomas Hardy.” Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, v (1950), 159-163. 

The wife-selling episode in The Mayor of Casterbridge may have been inspired 
by recorded accounts of wife sale at Smithfield, and the portrait of Sergeant Troy 
may have been based upon Sergeant Bothwell in Old Mortality. (J.P.K.) 
Moreck, Curt. ‘Eine Novelle Thomas Manns und ihre Geschichte.” 

Welt und Wort, v (1950), 234-236. 
An amusing account of the publishing fate of Das Walsungenblut, which is 
in itself an interpretation of the story. (L.B.) 
Mglbjerg, Hans. ‘‘Romanens muligheder (The Novel’s Possibilities).” 
Dialog. Dansk tidsskrift for kultur, 1 (1950) #1, 45-48, #2, 75-85. 
The novel is not dead; the question is ‘“‘what possibilities does the novel 
have?” Using his own novel, Garden, as a model, Mglbjerg discusses “subjective 
and objective art” and “the technique in Garden.” (Cf. Item #91 by Martin A. 
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Hansen, in “A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction 
for the Year 1948,” JEGP, xtviu (1949), 269.) (P.M.M.) 


Miiller, Giinther. Gestaltung-U mgestaltung in ‘Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre.’ Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1948, 100 pp. 

Attempts to define the aesthetic physiognomy of the book distinguishing it 
from both the educational novel and the novel of adventure. The book deals with 
the metamorphosis of a character, without applying ethical criteria. Part IT dis- 
cusses the treatment of time in the novel and its relation to the basic theme of 
the book; Miiller’s discussion supersedes all previous literature on the subject, 
(I.B.) 


Naville, Arnold. Bibliographie d’ André Gide. Paris: Matarasso, 1949, 
232 pp. 

Supersedes all previous bibliographies on Gide. Includes all of Gide’s work 
through June, 1949; also includes all works in French dealing with Gide, and 
even theses on Gide presented for higher degrees in many universities and lan- 
guages. Does not have English works on Gide, a serious lacuna. (See also Gide’s 
latest additions to his journal, Journal, 1942-1949, Paris: Gallimard, 336 pp., 
with its greatly increased interest in contemporary affairs. Corydon often men- 
tioned and its importance stressed. Also see W. G. Moore, “André Gide’s Sym- 
phonie Pastorale,” FS, tv (1950), 16-26, an interesting general study by four 
graduate students.) (I.P.) 


5. Newby, P. N. Maria Edgeworth. Denver: Alan Swallow, 98 pp. 


Critical discussion of the novels is sound, but traditional. (J.P.K.) 


Newman, Franklin B. “A Consideration of the Bibliographical Problems 
Connected with the First Edition of Humphry Clinker.”’ PBSA, xuv 
(1950), 340-371. 

A detailed examination of the two editions of Smollett’s novel both labeled 

the first edition and both misdated 1671. (R.C.B.) 


. Orwell, George. Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays. New York: Har- 


court, Brace & Co., 200 pp. 
Several of the pieces in this volume will be of value to the prose fiction 
scholar. (H.B.R.) 


Overcarsh, F. L. “The Lighthouse, Face to Face.”’ Accent, x (1950), 107- 
123. 


Ingenious mystagogic interpretation of Virginia Woolf’s novel as a Christian 
allegory. Revealing insights, but hardly credible if pressed too exactly. (R.M.K.) 


Pampaloni, Geno. ‘“‘L’ultimo libro de Cesare Pavese (The Last Book of 
Cesare Pavese).” Belfagor, v (1950), 582-587. 

An excellent article on Laluna ei fald (The Moon and the Bonfires), the last 
novel by Pavese who committed suicide on August 27, 1950. Regarded as his 
highest achievement as a novelist. His main motif, the sense of the futility of 
everything, has become pure poetry here through the language and style he uses, 
through the keenness of observation of human beings introduced to convey his 
resigned despair. Pavese was a great student of American and English literature 
and translated Faulkner, Anderson, Joyce, Defoe, and Melville. (D.V.) 
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Percival, M. O. A Reading of Moby-Dick. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 136 pp. 

A modestly titled, critically and stylistically excellent study emphasizing the 

important contrasts between Oriental and Occidental elements in Ahab and his 

crew, and applying Kierkegaardean concepts in interpreting Ahab’s character. 


(H.G.) 


. Perkins, Maxwell E. Editor to Author: The Letters of Maxwell E. Perkins, 


Edited by John Hall Wheelock. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
315 pp. 


An invaluable collection of this publisher’s editor’s letters, many of them to 
contemporary novelists. (H.B.R.) 


. Pigof, Stanistaw. “‘Pierwszy start Wt. Orkana (The Start of Wiadystaw 


Orkan).” Zycie i mysl, Nos. 3 & 4, 230-258. 


The evolution of Orkan as novelist and his relation to ‘‘modernism.” (M.K.) 


. Plant, Richard. “Notes on Arthur Schnitzler’s Literary Technique.” 


GR, xxv (1950), 13-25. 


Discusses techniques that are found both in Schnitzler’s narrative and 
dramatic works. The reversal in the constellation of characters a typical device, 
sometimes overshadowing the importance of characterization. (L.B.) 


. Politzer, Heinz. ‘“Problematik und Probleme de Kafka-Forschung.” 


MFDU, xu (1950), 273-280. 


A critical survey of the most important literature on Kafka, rejecting the 
“theological” approach initiated by Max Brod and emphasizing the inadequacy 
of the psychoanalytical method. A critical edition of Kafka the primary necessity. 
Kafka’s work a symptom of the European cultural crisis. (L.B.) 


. Pope-Hennessy, Una. Sir Walter Scott. The English Novelists Series. 


Denver: Alan Swallow, 1949, 102 pp. 


The critical point of view is essentially traditional, but the discussion of the 
chronology of the novels is significant, in view of the renewed interest in that 


phase of Scott’s development as a novelist. (J.P.K.) 


Prezzolini, Giuseppe. “Moravia.” BA, xxiv (1950), 360-361. 


Considers Moravia a first-rate narrator. His fiction the product of a highly 
imaginative mind, gifted with a great power of observation gained as he spent 
a larger part of his youth in a sanitarium. (D.V.) 


’ 


Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, Iv (1950), 330-333. 


A survey of the unfavorable critical reception of Framley Parsonage as it 
appeared in The Cornhill Magazine, January, 1860, through April, 1861. (J.P. K.) 


. Pryce-Jones, Alan. “The Novelist in a World Awry.”” NYT, December 


10, 1950, p. 22. 


The editor of the LTLS views with jaundiced eye the middle-aged approach 
of mid-century novels in a world in flux and lacking a “consistent standard of 
criticism.” (H.B.R.) 
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Purkio, G. S. “Laurent de Premierfait: First French Translator of the 
‘Decameron’.” Italian Studies, tv (1949), 22-36. 
A valuable article that illumines the activities of the fourteenth-century 
translator of Boccaccio, whose translations were responsible for Boccaccio’s 
popularity in France and England. (D.V.) 


Reiss, H. S. ‘Franz Kafka’s Conception of Humour.” MLR, xttv (1949), 
534-542. 

The similarity between the humor of Kafka and Kierkegaard; for both 
“the humorous moments arise from the clash between man’s finiteness and 
eternity”; humor “depicts the absurd position of man who was seeking to un- 
ravel the mystery of the irrational by rational means.” (L.B.) 


Reiss, H. S. “Zwei Erzahlungen Franz Kafkas.”’ Trivium, vit (1950), 
218-242. 

Detailed stylistic analysis of “Der Schlag ans Hoftor” and “Die Priifung.” 
While in the first story the mood gradually changes from confidence to despair, 
the reverse development takes place in “Die Priifung.” Stylistic parallels from 
other works by Kafka. (L.B.) 


Remenyi, Joseph. “Janos Kodolanyi, Hungarian Novelist and Play- 
wright.” SAQ, xt1x (1950), 74-81. 
Hungarianism is Kodolanyi’s fetish; despite the limited horizon of his crea- 
tive psychology and the handicaps of linguistic and ethnic forces, he is a creative 
writer of considerable ability. (J.R.) 


Remenyi, Joseph. “Jeno Péterfy, Hungarian Critic, Essayist, and 
Monographer, 1850-1899.” Symposium, tv (1950), 107-119. 
While Péterfy assimilated in various degree foreign cultures, his idiom is his 
own. He symbolizes the type of a man of letters who sustains one’s faith in 
humanistic ideals and values. (J.R.) 


Remenyi, Joseph. ‘“‘Laszl6 Németh, Hungarian Writer and Reformer.” 
The Personalist, xxx (1950), 380-389. 

Németh, who considered himself the “morphologist”’ of Hungarian letters, 
and who was especially critical about the “timely” defects of the contemporary 
Hungarian novel, failed to raise Hungarian fiction to artistic perfection. There is 
more of the thinker and reformer in him than of the creative artist. (J.R.) 


Ringe, Donald A. ‘‘Hawthorne’s Psychology of the Head and Heart.” 
PMLA, txv (1950), 120-132. 

An excellent analysis of Hawthorne’s writings with respect to character 
development and theme on the basis of what F. O. Matthiessen called “the 
psychology of the head and heart.” Mr. Ringe sees Hawthorne’s central theme 
as that of the problem of life in an evil world. (H.B.R.) 


Roberts, Marguerite, ed. Tess in the Theatre: Two Dramatizations of 
‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ by Thomas Hardy, One by Lorimer Stoddard. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 333 pp. 


A thoroughly documented presentation of the three acting texts of Hardy’s 
novel made in 1895, 1897, and 1925. (J.P.K.) 
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7. Rogalski, Aleksander. ‘“‘PowieSé katolicka (The Catholic Novel).” Zycie 


i Mysl, Nos. 3 & 4. 
A study of the novels of Bernanos, Marshall, and Greene. (M.K.) 
Rouse, H. Blair. ‘Charles Dickens and Henry James: Two Approaches 
to the Art of Fiction.” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, v (1950), 151-157. 


An interesting and valid comparison of, respectively, their technical points 
of view, their characterization, and their handling of evil. (H.G.) 


Rouse, H. Blair. “Ellen Glasgow in Retrospect.” The Emory University 
Quarterly, v1 (1950), 30-40. 


A consideration of the novelist’s contribution to American letters. (H.B.R.) 


. Russo, Luigi. “Carlo Levi: L’orologia (The Clock).”’ Belfagor, v (1950), 


491-492. 
Praises Levi as an artist capable of sketching very interesting backgrounds 
and characters, but accuses him of indifference and lack of sentiment in what 
he describes. He is not moved by the sad spectacle of post-war Italy. (D.V.) 


. Russo, Luigi. “Federico De Roberto.” Belfagor, v (1950), 668-675. 


Denies real greatness to the author of J Viceré (The Viceré Family); states 
that De Roberto lacked a single and deep faith, but recognizes the significance 
of his novels. (D.V.) 


72. Riitsch, Julius. “Situation des franzésischen Romans.” Trivium, vit 


(1950), 1-22. 


The importance of Faulkner, Kafka, and Vittorini for the contemporary novel 
in general. The transformation of the traditional novel types in present-day 
French literature. The author makes use of some of Magny’s observations in 
L’Age du Roman Américain. (L.B.) 


. Rzeuska, Maria. “Chiopi’”’ Reymonta (Reymont’s “Peasants’’). Warsaw: 


Towarzyztwo Naukowe Warszawskie, 264 pp. 

A distinguished monograph on Reymont’s novel containing a detailed and 
excellent analysis of its problems, structure, and style, based on extensive studies 
of contemporary Polish and foreign novels and of the ethnographic and dialectical 
questions involved. (M.K.) 


. Sabeili, Rita. “Ferdinando Paolieri.” J, xxvit (1950), 164-169. 


Links the fiction of Paolieri with the machiaioli, a group of painters of the 
second half of the nineteenth century who advocated a return to the country 
as a means of renewing inspiration in art. This explains the rural setting of 
Paolieri’s short stories. (D.V.) 


. Savage, D. S. The Withered Branch: Six Studies in the Modern Novel. 


London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 207 pp. 


Attacks Margiad Evans, Forster, Hemingway, Huxley, Joyce, and Virginia 
Woolf on philosophic and religious grounds. Their work seen as exemplifying a 
retreat from integration, a negation of personality, and an embrace of discon- 
tinuity destructive of moral value and having a disintegrative effect on artistic 
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form. Similar to the attacks of the New Humanists, but more fully aware oj 
aesthetic considerations. A provocative and challenging study, but see the quali. 
fications in LTLS, April 28, 1950, especially on Savage’s tendency to identify the 
dramatic attitudes of fictional characters with the author’s personal views 
(R.M.K.) 


Schiffman, Joseph. ‘‘Melville’s Final Stage, Irony: A Re-examination of 
Billy Budd Criticism.”’ AL, xx1i (1950), 128-136. 
Makes out an excellent case against the widespread critical opinion that 
Billy’s last words were Melville’s own final “testament of acceptance.” (H.G.) 


Scholte, Jan Hendrik. ‘‘Der religiése Hintergrund des ‘Simplicissimys 
Deutsch’.” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, 
LXxxII (1950), 267-290. 

Emphasizes the artistic aspects of the novel: the apparently naive simplicity 
is actually carefully planned; warns against narrow biographical interpretation; 
demonstrates the preponderance of symmetrical and triadic arrangements of the 
material. (L.B.) 


Schroeder, John W. “Stephen Crane Embattled.”” UKCR, xvir (1950), 
119-129. 

“Naturalism, with distressing regularity, served to accentuate certain of 
Crane’s artistic shortcomings, that Crane more often failed than succeeded when 
working within its limits, and that Crane’s best work represents, if not a direct 
revolt from Naturalism, at least an effort to get beyond it.” (H.G.) 


Schroeder, Max. “Eine Meisterin deutscher Prosa: Anna Seghers zum 
50. Geburtstage.” Aufbau, vi (1950), 1109-1113. 


A brief but substantial survey of Anna Seghers’s work from the beginning 
to her most recent novel, Die Toten bleiben jung. (L.B.) 


Seidlin, Oskar. “Hermann Hesse: The Exorcism of the Demon.” Sym- 
posium, Iv (1950), 325-348. 

An investigation of the major themes of Hesse’s novels, stressing their rela- 
tion to psychoanalysis, with frequent references to other figures in contemporary 
European letters, and to existentialism. Emphasizes the points of contact between 
Hesse and Kafka. (L.B.) 


Seroni, Adriano. ‘La Nedda del Verga fra romanticismo e realismo 
(Verga’s Nedda between Romanticism and Realism).’’ Letteratura 
contemporanea, 1 (1950), 23-32. 

Confirms belief that Nedda, the tale by Verga that appeared in 1874, stands 
in a twilight zone between the four novels of a romantic tone that preceded it 

and the later realistic works. (D.V.) 


Slochower, Harry. ‘“Moby-Dick: The Myth of Democratic Expectancy.” 
American Quarterly, 11 (1950), 259-269. 

In the evaluation of the myth of individual expectancy as evil (Puritan) to 
good (Emerson ef al.) to unethical (Dreiser and after), Moby-Dick “stands at the 
watershed of this cultural cycle, between individualism and coordination, be- 
tween freedom and equality.” (H.G.) 
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Short, R. W. “Some Critical Terms of Henry James.’”’ PMLA, Lxv 
(1950), 667-680. 
A most useful treatment of James’s approach to the terms ‘action and char- 
acter,” “register and centre,” and “scene and picture” in his criticism, and their 
significance for his work and for the criticism of other fiction. (H.B.R.) 


Skwarczyfska, Stefania. “‘ ‘Literatura katolicka’ jak termin w nauce o 
literaturze (‘Catholic Literature’ as a Term in Literary Scholarship).”’ 
Znak, No. 24, 222-234. 

The author tries to justify the use of such a term in treating the theory of 

fiction. (M.K.) 


Skwarczyfiski, Zdzislaw. Chlopi i sprawa chlopska w romansie stanis- 
lawowskim (The Peasant and His Cause in the Polish Novel of the 
Stanislaw August Period). Lédz: Lédzkie Towarzystwo Naukowe, 
154 pp. 

A kind of ‘“‘Stoffgeschichte” based on extensive material. (M.K.) 

Stawifska, Irena. “‘Pisarstwo Dobraczynskiego (The Writings of Do- 
braczynski).”’ Dzis i Jutro, (1949), No. 27. 

A long and substantial article characterizing the artistic evolution of the 


contemporary novelist, the literary genealogy of his novels and their short- 
comings. (M.K.) 


. Smith, Henry Nash. Virgin Land: the American West as Symbol and 


Myth. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 305 pp. 


Comprehensive survey from passage-to-India beginnings to modern isola- 
tionism, with particular attention to a re-evaluation of the Turner thesis in terms 
of a re-examination of its bases. (H.G.) 


Steegmuller, Francis. Maupassant. London: Collins, 384 pp. 


A full study of life and work, generally along traditional lines, but with 
greater stress than in previous critics on Freudian approach to Maupassant. See 
also Pierre Gamarra, ““Maupassant et |’art de la nouvelle,” Europe, July-August, 
1950. (I.P.) 


Stegner, Wallace. ‘Fiction: A Lens on Life.”” SRL, April 22, 1950, pp. 
9, 10, 32, 33, 34. 


A valuable article on the role of the artist-writer of fiction as a creator, all 


the more valuable for being couched in simple, yet not over-simplified, language. 


(H.B.R.) 


Stegner, Wallace. ‘Variations on a Theme by Conrad.” VR, xxx1ix 
(1950), 512-523. 
Speculations on the loss of integrity and honor in a mass society. (R.M.K.) 
Stern, Madelaine B. Louisa May Alcott. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 424 pp. 


A biography factually and critically definitive. (H.G.) 
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Stone, Edward. “‘Henry James’s First Novel.” BPLQ, II (1950), 167- 
171. 

Sees Watch and Ward as not the failure it is so often considered and as 
embodying some of the important elements of James’s later work, especially “the 
air of the past.” (H.B.R.) 

Stone, Edward. ‘“‘Henry James’s Last Novel.” BPLQ, m1 (1950), 348-353, 


Interesting consideration of James’s composition of The Sense of the Past in 
relation to the author’s own life. (H.B.R. 


Stryker, David. ‘The Significance of Trollope’s American Senator.” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, v (1950), 141-149. 

The novel was written to reveal the inadequacies of English manners and 
customs from the point of view of a fair-minded American, and to suggest 
the futility and bad manners of English and American reciprocal criticism, 
(J.P.K.) 

Thierry, Werner. ‘“‘Hvad er meningen med Kafka? (What Is the Signif- 
cance of Kafka?).”’ Dialog. Dansk tidsskrift for kultur, t (1950), 91-96 

Anti-Kafka; suggests that “we must measure with the measuring stick oj 

historical reality.” (P.M.M.) 


Thirkell, Angela. “Henry Kingsley, 1830-1876.” Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, v (1950), 175-187. 
An appreciation of the novels of Charles Kingsley’s younger brother, espe- 
cially of the Australian novels, Geoffrey Hamlyn and The Hillyars and the Burtons. 
(J.P.K.) 


Thirwell, John C. ‘‘Orphic Influences in The Magic Mountain, or Plato, 
Christ, and Peeperkorn.” GR, xxv (1950), 290-298. 
Developing a suggestion made by William Troy in Partisan Review, 1938, 
the author traces the dionysiac prototype of the character of Peeperkorn. His 
arguments are in the main convincing, though sometimes strained. (L.B.) 


Thomas, L. H. C. “The Literary Reputation of Willibald Alexis as an 
Historical Novelist.”” MLR, xiv (1950), 195-214. 

After a survey of the critical reception of Alexis in the nineteenth century 
which was in the main unfavorable, the author analyzes the differences between 
Scott and the German novelist: the latter has a predilection for broad convases 
and milieu descriptions, thus becoming a forerunner of regionalism. (L.B.) 


Thompson, Betty. ““Thomas Wolfe: Two Decades of Criticism.” SA? 
XLIX (1950), 378-392. 
Useful analytical survey of the varying shades of critical opinion on Wolfe 
and his fiction. (H.B.R.) 
Thompson, Francis I. “‘A Portrait of the Artist Asleep.” Western Review, 
XIV (1950), 245-253. 


Stimulating exegesis of Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, arguing that the dreamers 
the son Jerry (Shem) and not the father, H.C.E. (R.M.K.) 
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Tindall, W. Y. James Joyce: His Way of Interpreting the Modern World. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, ix+134 pp. 


Interpretation of symbolism, particularly useful in elucidating background 
and detail in Pinnegans Wake. (R.M.K.) 


. Trilling, Lionel. The Liberal Imagination. New York: The Viking Press, 


303 pp. 
Brilliant apergus and comments on art, society, tradition, and morals by 
one of our most humane commentators. (R.M.K.) 


“Two American Novelists.” LT LS, October 27, 1950, pp. 669-670. 

A consideration of the present outlook in American fiction from the British 
viewpoint, with special emphasis on Dos Passos and Faulkner. Sees Faulkner as 
having “more in common with James and Conrad than with the tough realists 
of his period” because of his preoccupation with technique. (H.B.R.) 


Tyler, Parker. ‘‘Kafka’s and Chaplin’s ‘Amerika’.” SR, tvm1 (1950), 
299-311. 

The comparison between Kafka’s novel and Chaplin’s movie frequently 
throws light on the mood of individual scenes of the book and on its atmosphere 
as a whole. The author repeats some of the early views on the novel that are no 
longer generally accepted. (L.B.) 


Ulmer, Bernhard. “Eichendorff’s ‘Eine Meerfahrt’.”” MFDU, x. (1950) 
145-152. 
Thematic analysis of Eichendorff’s posthumous story, relating it to the 
the author’s work as a whole, and stressing the unifying function of the garden 
symbol in the story. (L.B.) 


” 


Van Ghent, Dorothy. ‘“‘The Dickens World: A View from Todgers’s. 
SR, tv (1950), 419-438. 

Dickens’ perception of the intimate relationship between moral and physical 
phenomena, and his use of animated, distorted environments to suggest the moral 
anxiety and malignancy of his human world. The structural relation of Pip’s 
symbolic acts of redemption in Great Expectations is discussed fully. (J.P.K.) 


Velan, Yves. “Carlo Céccioli or the Incapacity for Happiness.” BA, 
xxIV (1950), 238-241. 
An excellent portrait of Carlo Céccioli and a keen analysis of the motifs and 
forms of his fiction. (D.V.) 
Vincent, E. R. “Ugo Foscolo and John Allen.” Italian Studies, tv (1949), 
1-21. 


Valuable material added to a better knowledge of the life of Foscolo in 
England. (D.V.) 


. Vittorini, Domenico. ‘Manzoni e il romanzo realista (Manzoni and the 


Realistic Novel).” J, xxvm (1950), 157-164. 


Contends that in his essay on the historical novel Manzoni did not repudiate 
his Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed) but expressed the belief that the modern 
age needed a new type of novel no longer based on historical material. (D.V.) 
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Vittorini, Domenico. ‘“‘Notes on the Bibliography of the Italian Novel,” 
MLJ, xxxiv (1950), 626-633. 
A selected bibliography of works published in various Italian and foreign 
journals on Italian prose and fiction. (D.V.) 


. Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. ‘“Hawthorne’s Beginning: ‘Alice Doane’s Ap- 


peal’.”” UKCR, xvi (1950), 254-260. 
“The tale takes us to the core of Hawthorne’s imagination, exhibits his 
sensibility in symbols .. . and suggests most of the major themes of the later 
work.” (H.G.) 


. Warfel, Harry R. Charles Brockden Brown: American Gothic Novelist. 


Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 255 pp. 


Sound, detailed study, concentrating primarily upon the fiction. (H.G.) 


. Watt, I. P. “The Naming of the Characters in Defoe, Richardson, and 


Fielding.” RES, xxv (1949), 322-338. 
The importance of name selection in thegabove authors, with suggestions as 
to the principles on which the selections are based. (R.C.B.) 
Webster, H. T. ‘““Norman Douglas: A Reconsideration.”” SAQ, xux 
(1950), 226-236. 
Notes eclipse in fame, urges comic quality of South Wind, points out reasons 


for early popularity. Douglas primarily a personality, charming, eccentric, and 
independent. (R.M.K.) 


. Wecter, Dixon, ed. Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks. San Marino, Calif.: 


Huntington Library, 1949, 286 pp. 


A vital Twain correspondence lasting from 1867 to 1898 now available gen- 
erally for the first time. (H.G.) 


Weeks, Donald. “Two Uses of Moby-Dick.” American Quarterly, 0 
(1950), 155-164. 


The aesthetic and moral uses interpretatively balanced: Melville made our 
involvement in Ahab’s revenge a necessity by creating “a weight of thought” in 
opposition to his tragic actions. At least three themes accomplish this: the reality 
of the whaling; the thread of peace, dignity, and joy woven throughout; and fel- 


lowship. (H.G.) 


. Westergard, Erik Koéd. “Vittorinis jeg (Vittorini’s Ego).” Dialog. 


Dansk tidsskrift for kultur, 1 (1950), 246-255. 
On the Italian novelist, Elio Vittorini. (P.M.M.) 


. Wilson, Edmund. Classics and Commercials: A Literary Chronicle of the 


Forties. New York: Farrar, Straus & Co., x+534 pp. 
A collection containing much interesting and stimulating material on prose 
fiction and its makers. (H.B.R.) 
Winship, George Parker, Jr. “This Rough Magic: The Novels of Charles 
Williams.” YR, x1 (1950), 285-296. 
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Useful introduction showing the author’s Gothic effects upon his themes 
and his readers’ imaginations. Neglects Williams’ poetic symbolism. (R.M.K.) 


. Woodring, Carl R. “Charles Reade’s Debt to William Howitt.” Nine- 


teenth-Century Fiction, v (1950), 39-46. 
Reade’s use of William Howitt’s Land Labour and Gold as documentation 
for the Australian chapters of It Is Never Too Late to Mend. (J.P.K.) 
Wright, Herbert G. “Boccaccio and the English Highwaymen.” RES, 
new series, I (1950), 17-22. 


A discussion of books by Alexander Smith and Charles Johnson on highway- 
men, showing how Boccaccio was adapted to the English scene. (R.C.B.) 


. Young, Robert E. “An Error in The Ambassadors.” AL, x11 (1950), 245- 


253. 


Proves conclusively that “in all available editions” chapters xxv and xxIx 
are in reverse order. (H.G.) 


23. Zampa, Giorgio. ‘“‘Giani Stuparich: Scipio Slataper” Letteratura con- 


temporanea, 1 (1950), 71-72. 

Useful data on Slataper, author of I] mio Carso (The Carso as I Knew It). 
Stresses and confirms the traits that Alfredo Gargiulo had singled out: sternly 
ethical consciousness, sensitivity for direct enjoyment of nature without any 
cultural or romantic transposition. (D.V.) 


INDEX 

Absalom, Absalom, 68 Borrow, George, 4 
Ad Astra, 120 Bowen, Elizabeth, 114 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, The, 32 Bride of Lammermoore, Tie, 28 
Agostino, 85 British drama, 102 
Alcott, Louisa May, 191 Bronté, Emily, 84 
Alexis, Willibald, 198 Brontés, the, 36 
“Alice Doane’s Appeal,’’ 211 Brown, Charles Brockden, 212 
Alvaro, Corrado, 79 Burney, Fanny, 92 
Ambassadors, The, 222 Butler, Samuel, 84 
American Senator, The, 194 
Anderson, Sherwood, 73, 103, 149 Cabell, James Branch, 70 
As a Man Grows Older, 124 Cable, George W., 59 
At Mrs. Lippincote’s, 25 Cain, James M., 82 
Austen, Jane, 40, 48, 83, 101, 112 Caldwell, Erskine, 82 

Camus, Albert, 81 
Bacchelli, Riccardo, 23 Canada, 22 
Balzac, Honoré, 5, 8, 64 Cary, Joyce, 139 
“Barockroman,” 127 Casti, Giambattista, 131 
“Barsetshire,” 157 Cather, Willa, 21, 99 
Bernanos, George, 167 Catholic literature, 184 
Berto, Giuseppe, 79, 125 Chartreuse de Parme, La, 132 
Betrothed, The, 209 Chateaubriand, Francois René de, 41 
Billy Budd, 176 Cicognani, Bruno, 23 
Bleak House, 24 Clemens, S. L., 3, 12, 32, 40, 72, 111, 215 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, 131, 159, 221 Céccioli, Carlo, 207 
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Collins, Wilkie, 67, 128 
Comédie Humaine, La, 8 
Compton-Burnett, Ivy, 30 
Confidence Man, The, 100 
Conrad, Joseph, 30, 190, 203 
Corto viaggio sentimentale, 86 
Corydon, 144 

Crane, Stephen, 1, 14, 111, 178 


Dabrowska, M., 121 

Daisy Miller, 53 

Dante, 20, 62 

David Copperfield, 39 

Defoe, Daniel, 118, 149, 213 

Deledda, Grazia, 131 

De Roberto, Federico, 171 

Dialect in fiction, 105 

Dickens, Charles, 9, 24, 39, 90, 126, 168, 
206 

Dime novel, 108 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 76, 94 

Divine Comedy, The, 20 

Dobraczynhski, Jan, 186 

Doctor Faustus, 20, 63 

Dos Passos, John, 82, 203 

Dostoyevsky, Feodor, 97 

Douglas, Norman, 214 

Dreiser, Theodore, 111, 138, 182 


Edgeworth, Maria, 145 
Eichendorff, Joseph Karl, 205 
Emerson, R. W., 182 

Emma, 83 

Evans, Margiad, 175 


Faulkner, William, 68, 82, 149, 172, 203 

Farrell, James T., 82, 138 

Fiction, Aesthetics of, 27, 34, 43, 44, 47, 
51, 53, 57, 68, 84, 89, 91, 113, 122, 126, 
127, 132, 136, 137, 138, 142, 143, 149, 
161, 168, 173, 174, 175, 178, 183, 184, 
189, 206, 207, 213, 216, 222 

Fiction, American, 1, 3, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
21, 32, 37, 40, 44, 46, 47, 53, 59, 61, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 82, 90, 95, 99, 
102, 103, 108, 111, 113, 134, 151, 165, 
168, 169, 176, 178, 187, 191, 192, 193, 
199, 203, 211, 212, 215 

Fiction, autobiography in, 137, 177 

Fiction, British, 19, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 45, 47, 48, 54, 56, 76, 83, 88, 
89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 98, 101, 112, 114, 116, 

122, 128, 129, 133, 135, 166, 168, 200, 

201, 206, 214, 221 





Fiction, criticism of, 13, 31, 47, 63, 68, 71, 
82, 84, 89, 91, 132, 136, 138, 142, 143 
145, 147, 158, 176, 179, 183, 184, 185 
189, 199, 202, 209, 218, 222 ; 

Fiction, Czech, 11, 58, 77, 91, 154, 160, 
161 

Fiction, Danish, 106, 119 

Fiction, detective, 7 

Fiction, French, 34, 41, 55, 60, 64, 97, 117. 
123, 144, 188 

Fiction, German, 11, 18, 29, 42, 58, 63, 74. 
80, 126, 127, 153, 154, 177, 179, 180, 
195, 205 

Fiction, Gothic, 68, 133, 212, 219 

Fiction, History of, 1, 28, 29, 43, 49, 64 
71, 77, 82, 84, 89, 90, 95, 97, 101, 108 
111, 117, 118, 120, 121, 127, 129, 131, 
132, 136, 142, 143, 145, 146, 150, 152, 
154, 158, 159, 166, 168, 172, 185, 191. 
197, 209, 210, 212, 221 

Fiction, humor in, 160 

Fiction, Irish, 54, 65, 114, 115, 200, 201 

Fiction, Italian, 5, 23, 26, 49, 50, 67, 79, 
85, 86, 87, 125, 131, 159, 174, 181, 207, 
208, 209, 221, 223 

Fiction, law in, 128 

Fiction, myth in, 68, 148, 182, 187 

Fiction, surrealism in, 77, 109 

Fiction, technique in, 27, 31, 44, 51, 53, 
57, 58, 64, 68, 84, 91, 109, 113, 122, 126, 
132, 136, 137, 143, 149, 153, 158, 161, 
165, 168, 169, 173, 177, 183, 189, 193, 
203, 213, 219, 222 

Fiction, Welsh, 15 

Fielding, Henry, 45, 93, 213 

Finnegans Wake, 65, 200, 201 

Flaubert, Gustave, 34, 55, 62 

Folklore in fiction, 37, 49 

Forster, E. M., 30, 175 

Foscolo, Ugo, 67, 208 

Framley Parsonage, 157 

Freud, Sigmund, 103 


Galsworthy, John, 56 
Garden, 142 

Garland, Hamlin, 1 
“Gentle Boy, The,” 46 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, 196 
Gide, André, 144 
Giono, Jean, 81 
Giraudoux, Jean, 123 
Glasgow, Ellen, 69, 169 
Glas perlens piel, 42 
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Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 29, 143 
Great Expectations, 206 
Greene, Graham, 167 


Hamlet, 54 
Hardy, Thomas, 35, 117, 140, 166 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 37 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel 17, 40, 44, 46, 71. 


75, 84, 96, 165, 211 
Heinesen, William, 106 
Hemingway, Ernest, 62, 82, 134, 175 
Hentz, Mrs. Caroline Lee, 61 
Hesse, Hermann, 42, 180 
Hillyars and the Burtons, The, 196 
Hoffmann, E. T. A., 123 
House of the Seven Gables, The, 17 
Howells, Wm. Dean, 111 
Howitt, William, 220 
Huch, Ricarda, 74 
Hughes, T. Rowland, 15 
Hugo, Victor, 64 
Humphry Clinker, 146 
Huxley, Aldous, 10, 84, 175 


Ibsen, Henrik, 1 

Il mio Carso, 223 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend, 220 
Ivanhoe, 28 

I Viceré, 171 

Iwaszkiewicz, J., 121 


James, Henry, 13, 16, 17, 40, 53, 57, 168, 
183, 192, 193, 203, 222 

Joseph der Ernahrer, 110 

Joseph Kerkhoven’s Dritte Existenz, 109 

Joyce, James, 54, 57, 65, 84, 115, 138, 149, 
175, 200, 201 

Jiinger, Ernst, 2 


Kafka, Franz, 11, 58, 77, 91, 154, 160, 161, 
172, 180, 195, 204 

Kasack, Hermann, 77 

Keller, Gottfried, 74 

Kierkegaard, Sgren, 150, 160 

Kingsley, Henry, 196 

Kleist, Heinrich von, 91 

Kodolinyi, Janos, 162 


Land, Labour and Gold, 220 
Lavengro, 4 

Lawrence, D. H., 30, 103, 122 
L’Etranger, 81 

Levi, Carlo, 170 

Lorologia, 170 
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luna e i falo, La, 149 


Magic Mountain, The, 197 

Mann, Thomas, 18, 20, 63, 110, 141, 197 

Manzoni, Alessandro, 23, 131, 209 

Marble Faun, The, 75 

Mark Twain, 3, 12, 32, 40, 72, 111, 215 

Marotta, Giuseppe, 79, 125 

Marshall, Bruce, 167 

Masters, Edgar Lee, 72 

Maugham, Somerset, 116 

Maupassant, Guy de, 188 

Mauriac, Francois, 121 

Mayor of Casterbridge, The, 35, 140 

“‘Meerfahrt, Eine,” 205 

Melville, Herman, 6, 33, 100, 149, 150, 
176, 182, 216 

Moby-Dick, 149, 150, 182, 216 

Morante, Elsa, 79 

Moravia, Alberto, 23, 79, 124, 156 

Mystery of Edwin Drood, The, 9, 24 


Naturalism, 1, 5, 14, 111, 178 

Nedda, La, 181 

Németh, Ldszl6, 164 

Nieri, Idelfonso, 49 

Noces, 81 

Norris, Frank, 1 

Nouvelle Héloise, La, 00 

Novel, American, 1, 3, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
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83, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 98, 101, 112, 114, 
115, 118, 122, 128, 129, 138, 139, 140, 
145, 146, 148, 155, 157, 166, 168, 175, 
190, 194, 196, 206, 213, 214, 219, 220 
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Novel, The Catholic, 167 
Novel, Contemporary, 10, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
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Novel, Danish, 78 
Novel, Dime, 108 


Novel, French, 34, 41, 55, 60, 64, 81, 97, 
? 


117, 118, 132, 144, 172, 188 

Novel, German, 11, 18, 29, 42, 58, 63, 74, 
77, 80, 91, 110, 126, 127, 141, 143, 154, 
160, 161, 179, 180, 195, 198, 204 

Novel, Historical, 22, 28, 52, 132, 209 

Novel, Hungarian, 162, 163, 164 

Novel, Italian, 23, 26, 50, 67, 79, 85, 86, 
87, 124, 149, 156, 170, 171, 207, 208, 
209, 210, 217, 221, 223 

Novel, Negro, 107 

Novel, Polish, 52, 104, 120, 121, 130, 152, 
173, 185, 186 

Novel, Russian, 97 

Novel, social, 1, 5, 8, 10, 28, 34, 43, 45, 48, 
50, 51, 56, 82, 101, 104, 129, 130, 138, 
168, 169, 190, 194 

Novel, Welsh, 15 


Old Mortality, 28, 140 
Oriani, Alfredo, 131 

Orkan, Wladystaw, 152 
Orwell, George, 19 
Orzeszkowa, Eliza, 120, 130 


Palaszeschi, Aldo, 23 

Panzini, Alfredo, 131 

Paolieri, Ferdinando, 174 

Pavese, Cesare, 79, 149 

Peasants, The, 173 

Perzynski, Wiodzimierz, 104 

Péterfy, Jeno, 163 

Philosophy in fiction, 1, 2, 8, 11, 12, 20, 21, 
43, 46, 47, 48, 51, 56, 58, 60, 75, 77, 96, 
109, 111, 118, 122, 126, 143, 148, 150, 
158, 160, 169, 175, 180, 182, 189, 190, 
195, 197, 202, 206, 216 

Pierre, or the Ambiguities, 33 

Piovene, Guido, 23 

Pirandello, Luigi, 23, 87 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 66, 90 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, A, 
84 

Pratolini, Vasco, 79 

Premierfait, Laurent de, 159 

Prévost, l’Abbé, 118 

Promessi Sposi, I, 209 

Proust, Marcel, 117, 121 

Prus, Bolestaw, 120, 130 

“Priifung, Die,” 161 

Psychology in fiction, 6, 24, 51, 54, 91, 96, 


103, 109, 150, 154, 165, 180, 188, 202 
206 


Quo Vadis, 52 


Raabe, Wilhelm, 126 

Reade, Charles, 220 

Realism in fiction, 34, 35, 48, 178, 181. 
203 

Reymont, Wiadystaw Stanislaus, 173 

Richardson, Samuel, 213 

Richter, Jean Paul, 29 

Romance in fiction, 34, 181 

Romany Rye, The, 4 

Rousseau, J.-J., 60 


Rovani, Giuseppe, 5 


San Gennaro Never Says No, 125 

Scarlet Letter, The, 44, 96 

“Schlag ans Hoftor, Der,” 161 

Schnitzler, Arthur, 153 

Scott, Sir Walter, 27, 28, 155, 198 

Seghers, Anna, 179 

Sense of the Past, The, 193 

Sercambi, Giovanni, 131 

Shirley, 36 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk, 52, 120 

Simms, William Gilmore, 102 

Slataper, Scipio, 223 

Snows of Kilimanjaro, The, 62 

Sorrows of Young Werther, The, 29 

South Wind, 214 

Stadt hinter dem Strom, Die, 77 

Steinbeck, John, 82 

Stendhal, 132 

Sterne, Laurence, 25 

Stevenson, R. L., 88, 98, 135 

Stream-of-consciousness, 31 

Strug, A., 120 

Suo marito, 87 

Svevo, Italo, 26, 86, 124 

Swift, Jonathan, 84, 118 

Sybil, or the Two Nations, 94 

Symbolism in fiction, 35, 42, 46, 54, 62, 
75, 77, 84, 96, 115, 138, 148, 150, 154, 
180, 187, 197, 200, 201, 205, 206, 207, 
211, 216, 219 

Symphonie Pastorale, 144 


Taylor, Elizabeth, 25 

Tentation de Saint Antoine, La, 55 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 166 
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Tolstoy, Leo, 97 
Toten bleiben jung, Die, 179 
Tristram Shandy, 25 


Trollope, Anthony, 22, 28, 32, 157, 194 


Turgenev, Ivan, 1 


Ulysses, 54, 84, 115 
Un Amour de Swann, 117 


Verga, Giovanni, 5, 23, 50, 131, 181 
Vico, Giambattista, 65 
Vittorini, Elio, 79, 124, 172, 217 


Wassermann, Jakob, 109 
Walsungenblut, Das, 141 
Watch and Ward, 192 


Well-Beloved, The, 117 

What Maisie Knew, 16 

Wiechert, Ernst, 80 

Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 143 

Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, 29 

Williams, Charles, 219 

Wolfe, Thomas, 82, 113, 137, 199 

Woman of Rome, The, 124 

Woolf, Virginia, 30, 158, 148, 175 
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125 


Yonge, Charlotte, 129 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MorpHOLOGY: THE DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF Worps. By Eugene A. Nida. 
Second and completely new edition. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949. Paper, $2.50. Cloth, $3.50. 

LINGUISTs have long recognized their indebtedness to missionaries for provid- 

ing documents from now forgotten languages and the earlier stages of lan- 

guages spoken today. The study of comparative Germanic, and of Indo- 

European as a whole, would be immensely more difficult if Bishop Wulfila 

had not translated part of the Bible into Visigothic; Slavic linguistics would 

be handicapped without the documents in early Church Slavic provided by 
the missionary labors of Saints Cyril and Methodius. Nor have Christian 
missionaries alone furnished useful documents. The spread of Islam has pro- 
vided a writing system—admittedly defective, but yet a writing system—in 
which texts have been recorded in various languages from West Africa to the 

Malay Archipelago. Buddhist missionaries have carried Devanagari-based 

writing systems to Burma, Siam, and Korea; at least for Burmese, the con- 

ventional orthography—though defective as a representation of the language 
today—enables us to make intelligent guesses about earlier stages of the sys- 
tem of sounds.! The task of making subject nationalities conform to official 


1 Burmese does not have—perhaps never has had—consonants corresponding to 
the Sanskrit voiced aspirates or to the retroflex series. Burmese words written with the 
Burmese orthographic equivalent to the Devanagari symbols for such consonants are 
usually loan-words from Sanskrit or Pali, chiefly dealing with religious or scientific 
matters. 

Burmese has only two syllable-final consonants, a nasal and a stop. Yet in syl- 
lable-final position all the consonant symbols are written. Though there is evidence that 
a number of these final symbols have been conventionalized to represent Burmese 
tones or vowels, enough of them are used in the same position without difference in 
phonetic significance to suggest that at the time when the Buddhist missionaries 
adapted the Pali alphabet to Burmese, there may have been significant contrasts be- 
tween the sounds these symbols represent. 

Of even more interest is the following series of comparisons, where /k/ and /g 
represent voiceless and voiced velar stops respectively, /é/ and /j/ palatal stops, /s 
and /z/ post-dental sibilants, /h/ a phoneme of aspiration, /y/ a palatal semivowel, 
and /@/ an interdental spirant or affricate: 


Burmese /é, th, j/ with the Pali symbols for /ky, khy, gy/. 


P ack=sf * * - * (yi. 
rv /y/ “ & rr “ “ /y/. 
“fpf «4 © # «BS 
« /6, / « « 7 é « /s/. 


It seems probable that at the time the Buddhist missionaries adapted their alpha- 
bet to Burmese, Burmese did not have its present series of palatal stops; at that time 
it is likely that the present series of palatal stops was still phonetically and phonemically 
analyzable as a series of velar stops plus palatal semivowel, and that the present series 
of sibilants was probably a set of affricated stops. The present interdental spirant or 
affricate was possibly then a dental sibilant; /r/ and /y/ were almost certainly separate 
phonemes, as they remain in the present-day Burmese dialects of Arakan and Tavoy 
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Moscow interpretations of Marxist dogma has entailed a widely publicized 
campaign toward literacy in the native tongue for all linguistic minorities in 
the Soviet Union. But at least in the English-speaking world, no group has a 
systematically combined missionary zeal with the principles of scientific 
linguistics as have the Wycliffe Bible Translators, working through their 
training school, the Summer Institute of Linguistics.2 What is more, they have 
not only provided well-organized linguistic descriptions and a body of texts 
for many languages which have hitherto been poorly recorded if at all; they 
have both advanced our knowledge of linguistic theory and brought to a high 
degree of efficiency the training of language technicians capable of performing 
creditably in the face of linguistic, cultural, and climatic difficulties. 

The training of the missionary workers in the Summer Institute is com- 
plicated by the doctrinal background of the group. Though officially the 
Summer Institute defines itself only as “evangelical,” in general its students 
represent a rather extreme variety of American protestantism: anti-liturgical, 
fundamentalist, millenarian, and tending to Bibliolatry. The prerequisites for 
admission to the group are, roughly, a sense of being called to evangelical 
work and an intense desire to fulfil that call by translating the Bible into 
languages for which no Biblical translation is available. With no fixed educa- 
tional prerequisites—the formal training of students ranges from less than a 
high-school education to study beyond the doctorate—the group could not 
demand any uniform core of training in descriptive linguistics.* With large 
enrollments (year in and year out, the Summer Institute trains more students 
in linguistic analysis than all American universities put together) and limited 
funds, it is necessary to dispense with the slow development and leisurely 
exposure to scientific ideas which characterizes university education and to 
give an intense practical training in a short time, so that work in the field may 
begin as soon as possible. Since the languages with which the group works are 
spoken in relatively inaccessible areas where consultation with other linguistic 
investigators is difficult if not impossible, each investigator must be able to 
solve his problems by himself, or at least to keep his data in such shape 
that the nature of the problem and an intelligent solution can be worked out 
on the rare occasion when he goes home or has another investigator in the 
neighborhood. The essential purpose of the Summer Institute is to train com- 
petent field technicians, not to develop linguistic theorists.‘ 


? The Summer Institute of Linguistics should not be confused with the Linguistic 
Institute, which is held every summer under the joint sponsorship of the Linguistic 
Society of America and a host university. 

The Summer Institute began in 1934 at Sulphur Springs, Arkansas, under the direc- 
tion of W. Cameron Townsend and L. L. Legters, founders of the Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators. Since 1942 it has held its courses on the campus of the University of Oklahoma. 
In 1944 a branch was established in Canada (Caronport, Saskatchewan) and in 1949 
one in Melborne, Australia. 

_ *Of course, even a college degree does not imply awareness of the principles and 
ams of descriptive linguistics. The controversy over the teaching methods of the Army 
specialized training program shows that many language teachers are unacquainted with 
these principles and aims. 

me Some of the best and most active linguistic scientists in this country have begun 
their training in the summer institutes and gone on to graduate schools; besides Nida, 
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For intense training of linguistic field technicians in these circumstances, 
none of the general texts in linguistics currently available is at all adequate. 
Sapir’s book is brilliant and beautifully written; Bloomfield’s terse and rigor. 
ously analytical; Sturtevant’s simple to read and pleasantly anecdotal.5 But 
none of them is practical for giving intense training in a short time: all con. 
tain much theoretical and historical material which, though essential for the 
development of a rounded linguistic scientist, is not germane to the needs of a 
field technician; none of them provides drill material, let alone the quantity of 
drill material an investigator needs to have mastered if he is to operate com- 
petently on his own. Consequently, the faculty of the Summer Institute have 
had to develop their own teaching materials, some of which have now been 
published and used as texts in the linguistic programs of academic institu. 
tions. Nida’s Morphology is one of these.® 

The present form of the Morphology is the result of several revisions. After 
being used in mimeographed form at the Summer Institute, it was first pub- 
lished in 1946. The present edition represents a complete revision; it is 50 per 
cent longer; the number of problems has been increased from 175 to 216; most 
of the problems in the new edition are frankly based on real languages, though 
in somewhat restricted form,’ rather than on hypothetical languages with 
such offensively coy designations as Papawapam, Esmayin (“that’s mine”), 
I¢acip (“it’s a gyp”’), and Morfeko (“‘more fake-o”’). As models of morphologi- 





these include Kenneth L. Pike, (who alternates between work for the Wycliffe group 
and a position at the University of Michigan), William L. Wonderly (linguistic scien- 
tist with the Mexico City project of the Smithsonian Institution), George M. Cowan, 
Richard S. Pittman, and Velma Pickett. 

5 The three most commonly used textbooks in general linguistics are Sapir, 
Language (New York, 1921; reprinted, 1939), Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), 
Sturtevant, [ntroduction to Linguistic Science (New Haven, 1947). No successful text 
for undergraduates has been developed; Margaret Schlauch, The Gift of Tongues (New 
York, 1942), is readable, but its emphasis is primarily historical. 

Such ostensible popularizations as Bodmer, The Loom of Language (New York, 
1444) and Pei, The Story of Language (Philadelphia, 1949) suffer from a lack of under- 
standing of linguistics. Apparently linguistic scientists are unable to popularize, and 
popularizers are unable or unwilling to learn linguistic science. See the review of The 
Story of Language by Fred W. Householder, Jr. American Speech, 25, 203-09 (1950). 

The most nearly successful attempt to combine general appeal with sound lin- 
guistics is Robert A. Hall, Jr.’s Leave Your Language Alone! (Ithaca, N. Y., 1950). 
Unfortunately the book suffers from both hasty composition and an unhappy style, 
which often gives readers the mistaken impression that Hall is patronizing them; 
moreover, it is far too short, and contains no exercise materials. The good introductory 
or popular work in linguistics is still to be written. 

6 In addition to the Morphology, the University of Michigan Press has published: 
Pike, Phonemics (1947); Pike, Phonetics (1943); Pike, Tone Languages (1948); Pike 
The Intonation of American English (1945). The Summer Institute of Linguistics (Bor 
870, Glendale, California) has published Nida’s Linguistic Interludes (1947), an orienta- 
tion course in dialogue form. Textbooks on syntax and cultural anthropology have been 
written for the students at the summer institutes but not yet formally published. 

7 Restricted problems—leaving out some of the data one would normally encounter 
in the field—are of course perfectly legitimate for drill purposes, and are commonly used 
in all sciences. For instance, in introductory physics courses, problems involving gravi- 
tational acceleration ignore atmospheric friction. 
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cal analysis, Nida includes fairly detailed evaluations of eleven highly re- 
garded structural sketches, ranging in type from Robert A. Hall’s sketch of 
French and Zellig Harris’s of Hebrew to Harry Hoijer’s of Chiricahua Apache, 
and Mark Hanna Watkins’ of Chichewa, a Bantu language of central Africa. 

The organization of this edition reflects both experience in using it as a 
text and the critical reviews of the earlier edition.* There are nine chapters: 
1. Introduction to Morphology; 2. The Identification of Morphemes; 3. Types 
of Morphemes; 4. The Distribution of Morphemes; 5. Structural Classes; 
6. The Meaning of Morphemes and Sequences of Morphemes; 7. Field Pro- 
cedures; 8. Analytical Procedures; 9. The Descriptive Statement of the Mor- 
phology. An appendix contains supplementary problems, especially on the 
morphophonemic level, a table of phonetic and phonemic symbols used in the 
book, and a phonemic analysis of Nida’s native variety of English. The term 
“morphological processes,” to which reviewers of the earlier edition objected 
strenuously,® has been omitted. Likewise the term word is of less importance 
in this edition (it is not even listed in the index), and the emphasis throughout 
is on linguistic forms, their classification, and their arrangement. A unit of 
linguistic form is defined as a morpheme; a variant of such a unit is called an 
allomor ph; the classification of linguistic forms within a language by types, 
functions, and arrangements constitutes the morphology. 

Nida’s Morphology should be judged for what it is—an excellent labora- 
tory manual for training technicians. But there are many other commendable 
features which possibly derive from the limitations of the student population 
toward which the book is directed. At the outset the student is introduced to 
the aims of descriptive linguistics, and is frankly told that descriptive linguistics 
is not all of linguistics, though an indispensable part. The exercises, like the 
six principles for identifying morphemes around which Chapter 2 is built, are 
graded from simple to highly complex. The problem of meaning is faced, in- 
cluding the present limitations of descriptive linguistics in dealing with this 
problem: Nida carefully distinguishes between meaning ascertainable from 
the linguistic context in which a form is used, and meaning ascertainable from 
the social and cultural context; the former may be worked out on the basis of 
a comparatively small number of textual examples, while the latter may re- 
quire more than a lifetime. As in all works produced by the faculty of the 
Summer Institute, there is strong emphasis on the problems encountered in 
analyzing languages with significant syllable tone.!° Perhaps as an outgrowth 
of Nida’s experience as Secretary for Versions in the American Bible Society, 
there is recognition of the fact that the field investigator should collect texts 
in many stylistic varieties (186-88); regardless of what one feels doctrinally 


§ For example, by C. F. Hockett, Language, 23, 273-85 (1947). 

* Hockett, op. cit., pp. 283-84. 

‘0 The areas in which the Wycliffe group are most active are Latin America and 
Africa; languages with significant syllable tone are extremely common in both areas. 
Moreover, the natural orientation of a speaker of English would cause him to look for 
stress and ignore tone. For these reasons Pike found it advisable to treat problems of 
tone languages in a separate training manual; G. L. Trager’s review (JEGP, 48, 285-86 
[1949]), like many of Trager’s other criticisms of Pike’s work, seems unnecessarily sav- 
age to one who has read Tone Languages with Pike’s aims and audience in mind. 
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about literal inspiration of Scripture, one cannot validly represent in simple 
narrative style textual passages as diverse as the Uncle Remus Stories, 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, and the U. S. Census Report. The description of the 
monolingual approach—where the investigator and the native have no lan. 
guage in common—is very informative to those who have heard about the 
demonstrations of this approach by the Summer Institute group, but who 
have never witnessed one (175-78). Especially gratifying to the readers who 
have sweat with little success at the writings of those out-Bloomfielding 
Bloomfield—those who multiply new terms, use highly elaborate pseudo. 
mathematical symbolism, and write pages of involved theoretical discussion 
without a single supporting example—is Nida’s warning that giving something 
a strange new name or putting it down in queer signs is not the same thing as 
explaining it (207-09, 240)."' And throughout the book the emphasis is on re- 
peated practice and rigorous analysis, as essential to sound linguistic work as 
drill in blocking and tackling is to a good football team. 

The book is not perfect, of course. It suffers from some of the defects 
against which Nida warns his students: a tendency to write too tightly, to 
introduce too many strange terms without adequate definition’—in short, 
from the prevailing tendency among descriptive linguists for each one to 
think of himself as Euclid (the shoe pinches me, too!). The style is a little 
bookish and puristic; one does have a right to expect that even a laboratory 
manual be well written. There is no good reason for mentioning Word asa 
linguistic journal and omitting Studies in Linguistics. The ‘Ural-Altaic” 
language family, which Nida assumes (288) is not generally accepted as a 
genetic group of languages. In my dialect, though possibly not in Nida’s, 


t Excessive symbolization and the multiplication of technical terms are particu- 
larly characteristic of the writings of Zellig Harris, but are also true of many of the 
other linguists who have studied under Bloomfield, e.g., Hockett, Trager, and Bernard 
Bloch. 

Some linguistic scientists—at least in their private conversation—feel that they 
have no obligation to express themselves in simple terms for the benfit of the layman. 
According to their reasoning, the chemist and the mathematician feel no hesitancy in 
using any symbolic and technical means of expression they find necessary; why 
shouldn’t the linguist do likewise? This reasoning, however, is fallacious on two counts 
1. chemists and mathematicians do try to write in popular terms if they are thinking of 
a large audience with little technical experience; 2. linguistics touches everyday life 
in a way that chemistry and mathematics don’t: few laymen venture to theorize about 
chemistry, but few are not willing to theorize about language. There is also a practical 
point: the public wants popular statements about language and languages; if the lin- 
guistic scientists don’t supply them, the charlatans will. 

2] particularly dislike tactics (and the adjective tactical) in dealing with the ar- 
rangements of morphemes. Although Hockett seems to think this a good term (Lan- 
guage, vol. 23, p. 274, n. 12), its military associations invariably make me think it re- 
fers to the choice of procedures by the linguist. If arrangements isn’t an adequate term 
and one most have something new, why not take something without associations in the 
larger world of which linguistic analysis is a part? Either taxemics or tagmemics is with- 
out previous associations for the student. 

I also dislike clitic as a general term for the kind of particle which preposed we 
traditionally call a proclitic and postposed an enclitic. Nor am I enthusiastic about 
toneme; with Trager, I feel that phoneme of tone is adequate enough. 
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Verner’s Law does not operate with the words exit and exact; in both, my 
medial consonant cluster is /gz/ (311). I personally use data as a collective 
noun, with singular forms of verbs and demonstratives (though never with the 
indefinite article) ; ‘hese data seems a little precious to me, though undoubtedly 
millions of standard speakers use the construction. And speedster, so far as I 
know, always designates a person, never a type of automobile (17). 

However, these are minor points. My chief objection is that Nida—like 
too many linguists—ignores the intelligent general reader, or the scholar in 
other fields, who would like to be informed on a particular point or two with- 
out having to go through an entire course of indoctrination. But that is not 
what Nida intends in Morphology; his purpose is to indoctrinate and train 
linguistic technicians for working under difficult field conditions. And judging 
the book by the aim of the author, one understands how the Summer Institute 
manages to provide the best practical training in linguistic analysis available 
today. 

RAVEN I. McDaAvip, Jr. 
Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada 


VADEMEKUM DER PHONETIK. By Eugen Dieth, unter Mitwirkung von Rudolf 
Brunner. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. xvi+452 pages and a chart of the 
I. P. A. Cloth, 26.50 Sw. fr. Paper, 23.50 Sw. fr. 


GENERAL PHONETICS. By R-M. S. Heffner. Madison: University of Wisconsin 

Press, 1950. xvii+253 pages. $7.50. 

IT Is REGRETTABLE that in these days of increased interest in phonetics two 
such good books should have come out at such high prices that many students 
can not afford them or will not buy them. I saw the Vademekum listed by an 
American importer at $7.15. However, price is the sole major objection that 
can be raised against either. 

The Vademekum is intended to aid the student of linguistics rather than 
to be a pure presentation of phonetics. This perhaps has determined a number 
of its features. The work is of the traditional nature with not much stress on 
the latest results of experimental phonetics, although the latter field is given 
its full due. The historical aspect is stressed in that several pages are devoted 
to the history of phonetics and quite a number to the change of sounds in 
Indo-European languages, with emphasis on English and German. 

There is ample discussion of speech sounds in isolation and combination, 
with a wealth of both photographic and drawn figures. One drawback for an 
American user is that Swiss dialects are called upon often for illustrative pur- 
poses, and these dialects are heard by most Americans infrequently or not at 
all. The student who uses the book, however, will get a valid presentation and 
also comparison of the sounds of German, English, and French, with some 
discussion of Swiss dialects and American speech. 

Carefully done on the whole, the work contains a few errors of various 
natures. For example, the Journal of English and Germanic Philology is listed 
as published in Ithaca, N. Y.; on p. 64 “food-pipe”’ is used for “esophagus”’; 
English is included on p. 76 among the languages that do not raise pitch with 
increased stress although the example shows the contrary; and “empty,” 
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“nephew,” “read” (past tense), “bed,” “fen,” “set,” and “pleasant” are indi. 
cated with [e] instead of [¢], a pronunciation for which I can find no authority, 
and since the author frequently uses the symbol [e] it is not a matter of mis- 
understanding Daniel Jones or of something similar. 

Phonetic transcriptions are printed in Clarendon type instead of within 
brackets, a procedure to be recommended for legibility and appearance if it 
were only possible to do it in handwriting and on the typewriter also. 

In contrast, General Phonetics presents the subject matter as an end in 
itself. Emphasis is laid particularly on the findings of experimental phonetics, 
It is here, as well as in his preliminary physiological and physical discussions, 
that the author shows himself extremely able. He manages to present the 
physiology of speech production and of speech hearing and also the physics of 
sound in technical language that should nevertheless be quite well understood 
by the beginner. In fact, the entire book succeeds in presenting the whole 
complex study of phonetics to the learner. Only rarely does the author slip in 
this respect, as when he uses [1] and [Uv] in all transcriptions, but nowhere indi- 
cates why these are absent and by what they are replaced in the I. P. A, 
which is given on pp. 70-72. Financial reasons may have prevented the in- 
clusion of more diagrams, which for the beginner would be desirable. Also 
the student is not given an example of transcription of any extended passage, 
particularly to illustrate the difference between /exical and textual pronuncia- 
tion which the author so well discusses on p. 63 and elsewhere. 

There are few statements to which exception can be made. In the list of 
I. P. A. symbols haricot is given as a French example of [h] and fille of [a] (a 
later passage does indicate that this is not Parisian, but the American student 
is more likely to come into contact with this type). In the same connection it 
is stated that the [u] in Mutter and the [vy] in Hiitte need only be indicated in 
narrow transcription. Yet Bukle—Bulle, Mus—MuB (Es ist kein Mu dabei.), 
Diine—Diinne, fiihlen—fiillen show that [vu] and [y] are separate phonemes, 
and I doubt that length can be considered sufficient distinction. The [\] in sure 
is stated to be a derivative of [sk], yet the English was borrowed from the 
French after the latter had lost the [k]. [p] is given as usual in the American 
pronunciation of Jawn although Kenyon and Knott give only [9]; 'alco'hol is 
given as the stressing of this word: and [er] (note 81 on p. 239) is given asa 
possibility for the vowel sound in bird, although it violates the fundamental 
principle of one symbol for one sound. 

Despite these items, a minimum of typographical errors (one bad one is 
the reference on p. 5 to “‘p. 000’) and a somewhat odd method of section 
numbering, this work definitely lives up to the claims made for it by W. F 
Twaddell in the last two paragraphs of his foreword, especially that “the be- 
ginner who studies it can be assured that he will know what phonetics is 
about.” 

F. J. Nock 

University of Illinois 


THREE IcELANDIC SAcAs. Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu translated by M. H 
Scargill. Bandamanna saga, Droplaugarsona saga translated by Margaret 
Schlauch. Illustrations by H. G. Clyde, A.R.C.A. Princeton: Princeton 
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University Press for The American-Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York, 1950. Pp. (2)+151+ (title plate). Price $3.00. 


TAKING COGNIZANCE Of the fact that “the language of the sagas was the current 
language of the day,” Miss Schlauch and Mr. Scargill have admirably repro- 
duced in accurate English translations the prose of three of the most exciting 
sagas of the later classical period. They have helped lay the ghost of William 
Morris, which stalked in earlier translations including even Miss Schlauch’s 
own version of Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, published some twenty years ago 
(in Medieval Narrative. A Book of Translations, New York 1928). The present 
volume contains the fifth English translation of Gunnlaugs saga, the fourth of 
Bandamanna saga, and the second of Droplaugarsona saga. Bibliographical 
details about the earlier translations may be found in Jslandica, volumes I and 
XXIV. 

The introductions and notes, and especially Miss Schlauch’s introduction 
to Bandamanna saga (the Médruvallabék version), are indicative of a pene- 
trating knowledge of the sagas and of criticism which transcends mere en- 
thusiasm for these well-wrought tales of love, collusion, and revenge, re- 
spectively. 

The two translators differ radically in their treatment of skaldic poetry. 
Miss Schlauch’s versions are in the style of L. M. Hollander; Mr. Scargill may 
be said not to have translated the skaldic poetry at all, but rather to have re- 
placed it with modern verse. In so doing Mr. Scargill has perhaps laid himself 
open to adverse scholarly criticism, but for the average reader he has cut the 
Gordian knot of skaldic poetry. His verse is the current verse of the day, so to 
speak, and may readily be appreciated, whereas Professor Hollander’s style 
makes such a demand on the reader that translations in his style really are 
only for the scholar and the student of Old Icelandic. 

Place names have generally been Anglicized rather than translated. Un- 
fortunately there is no consistency regarding the treatment of sobriquets. On 
the same page (119) we meet Thérarin Mouldgrub (i.e., molldoxi) but Sigurd 
Skarf (skarfr, ‘““cormorant”). On page 117 Téfa Alidarsol is ‘“‘called light of the 
Hlid,” but Hlid is not explained. 

The accuracy of a few words and phrases may be questioned. The title 
“A Poet’s Love,”’ which Mr. Scargill gives Gunnlaugs saga, is not in the 
spirit of Old Icelandic literature. ‘‘ins beztu manns sonr’’ is “‘son of no better 
man” rather than the absolute superlative ‘‘son of the best man” on page 20. 
By context, Gunnlaug’s verses on page 23 do not constitute his poem (kvx07) 
but only the refrain (stef). Sv#5pj60 is Sweden, or perhaps the Swedish people, 
rather than the “Swedish folk” on page 27. Asgeirs4 might better be called a 
river than a creek, page 55. Tengdamenn are of course relatives by marriage 
only, page 72. Although the emendation Holmstein for Hallstein on page 111 
is admissable, I am not certain that the addition of “don’t” on page 118 is 
necessarily correct in the sentence ‘‘Go to Helgi this evening and [don’t] get 
there late, for he himself locks the doors every night at Mjéfaness.”’ Gramendr 
refers to the heathen gods rather than the (Christian) devil, page 120. There 
seems to be no reason for Mr. Scargill’s using d instead of 0 in the Icelandic 
words in his notes. P. M. MITCHELL 

University of Kansas 
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THe ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM & YSOLT BY THOMAS OF BriTAIn. Translated 
from the Old French and Old Norse by Roger Sherman Loomis. New 
revised edition. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xxxiij 
+293, including 23 plates. $3.50. 

THIS REISSUE of a book long out of print is very welcome. Thomas’ poem js 

one of the masterpieces of English literature—taking “English literature” in 

what I consider its proper sense of literature produced in England for English- 
men—but few nowadays can read it in the original tongue. Dr. Loomis’ trans. 
lation is faithful to the original (or to the Old Norse translation where the 
original is lost), and although English prose can never reproduce the effect of 

Old French poetry, much of the poetic quality does show through in his ver- 

sion. The illustrations, copied from the thirteenth-century tiles found at 

Chertsey Abbey, add to the attractiveness of the book. 

This reprint has all of the good qualities of the second edition, but the 
publisher’s stress upon the fact that it is a “new revised edition” with “a re. 
vised preface and an up-to-date bibliography” may arouse expectations which 
will be disappointed. The Bibliographical Note has been rewritten and brought 
up to date. The “Appendix” (pp. 291-294) of the 1931 edition has been 
brought forward (pp. vii-x) and becomes the “‘Preface,”’ but the only revision 
I can discover is the replacement of the words “marginal notes” by ‘footnotes 
on pages 182, 184, 186, 221, 227, 238, and 242,” which involves the resetting, 
in a slightly different font, of the first thirteen lines. The notes remain where 
they were before—at the foot of these pages and also of pages 236 and 237, 
which are not mentioned. There are also minor changes at the end of the 
Introduction which involve seven lines. But the revision is not so extensive 
that one who has a copy of the second edition needs to dispose of it and buya 
copy of this one. 

JouN J. Parry 

University of Illinois 


ANTHOLOGIE DU MINNESANG. Par André Moret. Paris, 1949. 305 pages 
(Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique XIII). 


THE PURPOSE of this volume is to offer a comprehensive introduction to the 
study of Minnesang and to prepare the way for further study. In keeping with 
the over-all plan of the series, Moret’s introduction (65 pp.) gives an excellent 
orientation in all the aspects of Minnesang, cultural, historical, literary, socio- 
logical, and theological. Under the first heading Aspects généraux, Moret treats 
succinctly the beginnings of German lyric poetry, manuscript tradition, his- 
tory of scholarship in the field of Minnesang, the chronological and geographi- 
cal distribution of Minnesang, and the status of the Minnesanger. Le probleme 
des origines discusses critically the various theories that have been advanced, 
with remarkable objectivity. The heading Les idées et thémes characterizes 
Minnesang in the various stages of its development, giving Walther von der 
Vogelweide the greatest share of attention. In this section too Moret discusses 
at considerable length Minne and Minnedienst. Both in this and in the follow- 
ing section La nature dans le Minnesang, the frequent use of pertinent Stich- 
wérter makes the presentation vivid and forceful, but unfortunately Moret 
has neglected to give text references for these Stichwérter, which considerably 
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decreases their value for most students. The last three sections: Les formes et 
les genres, La langue et le style, and Métrique musique et mimique treat the 
formal aspects of Minnesang, perhaps too sketchily to suit teachers in Ger- 
many, but adequately enough for the requirements of teachers and students 
elsewhere. An appendix to the introduction gives an alphabetical list of all 
known Minnesinger, those who are doubtful or apocryphal being marked 
with an asterisk. This list could be useful if provided with references to the 
sources; as it is, three pages are entirely wasted. The bibliography is very 
carefully selected, and in seven pages the field is covered well enough to hold 
the most eager student. 

The texts themselves are taken from standard editions and occupy 183 
pages, with footnotes including glosses, paraphrases, and commentary. Each 
poet is introduced with more or less historical, biographical, and bibliographi- 
cal material, according to his importance. Moret’s division of the stages of 
development of Minnesang deviates slightly from the conventional, with good 
effect. His classification is as follows: I. L’annonce du printemps (anonymous 
poems from the Carmina Burana and Des Minnesangs Friihling, Kiirenberg, 
and Dietmar I); II. Le printemps du Minnesang (Dietmar II, Meinloh, 
Veldeke, Hausen, Neuenburg, Rugge, and Johannsdorf); III. L’été du Minne- 
sang (Morungen, Reinimar, Wolfram, and the Margrave von Hohenburg); IV. 
Plein été (Walther von der Vogelweide, 81 pp.); V. L’automne du Minnesang 
with twenty-six poets who need not be enumerated here. The distribution of 
space to the various poets is as good as could be expected. Walther is well 
sampled, although many will begrudge his Leich the space it takes from 
several delightful Lieder (in all there are nine completely blank pages in the 
book, three given over to advertising the other volumes in the series and one 
page to the colophon—more careful planning would have made it possible to 
include so much more text!). An Index alphabétique des textes—an index of 
first lines of each poem with page references is a valuable device which other 
anthologists have much neglected these last hundred years. The Index 
alphabétique des noms d’auteurs is duplicated by the Table des Matiéres and is 
quite superfluous. Two very good plates, reproductions of Kiirenberg’s “Ich 
zoch mir einen valken”’ and Walther’s “‘Unter der linden,” are included. 

The Glossaire (19 pp.) is like the others in this series and quite unsuited 
to the needs of students. Words are merely glossed, with no reference to the 
text, so that only a student who is going to be a lexicographer anyway will be 
encouraged to do the vitally necessary work of comparing a word in a num- 
ber of different uses for the purpose of extracting its finer shades of meaning: 
this is after all, a literary textbook. The modern German cognates printed in 
capitals at the end of the entries are too obvious in most cases to be of any 
good, and too, too often will encourage slovenly and inaccurate reading of the 
texts. 

The Anthologie du Minnesang is a much needed and on the whole an ex- 
cellent textbook, not only for French students of German, but for English, 
American, and German students as well. So many pains have been taken by 
the editor to acquaint the student with the manifold aspects of that strange 
phenomenon Minnesang that the book might well be called a Manuel instead 
of Anthologie. It is for the sake of its many virtues that its few faults have 
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been criticized so sharply. The paper is neither very good nor very bad, the 
printing excellent except for the awkward long vowel signs. Very few errors, 
none serious, were noted. 
F. R. WHITESELL 
University of Wisconsin 


Der ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN. By Johann von Tepl. Edited by Keith Spal- 
ding. (“Blackwell’s German Texts.’”’) Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 
xlviii+118. 6 sh. 

DAS FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHE KUNSTWERK erscheint hier in einer wohlfeilen 

und handlichen Gestalt, ausgestattet mit den Hilfen, die man sonst in einer 

mittelhochdeutschen Ausgabe vorzufinden erwartet (40 S. Einleitung, 47 §. 

Anmerkungen, 25 S. Wérterbuch). Die Einleitung will in einem kurzen Uber. 

blick ein kritisches Bild der vielfaltigen Forschung geben und behandelt in 

besonderen Paragraphen die Datierung, den zeitgenéssischen Hintergrund, 
die Suche nach dem Autor, die Form, den Gehalt, die Sprache, die These vom 
englischen EinfluB, die Handschriften und die Drucke (begleitet von zwei 

Stammbéumen nach Bernt und nach Hammerich). 

Obwohl die Verdienste von Burdach und Bernt um den A.a.B. gebiihrend 
hervorgehoben werden, verliert der Herausgeber nicht allzuviel Zeit mit deren 
abseitigen Hypothesen und folgt im wesentlichen Hiibners Auffassungen 
vom Platz des Denkmals zwischen Mittelalter und Renaissance. Die neueren 
Ansichten iiber das Formproblem sind abhangig von der Interpretation der 
von Heilig aufgefundenen Widmung, die von Spalding im lateinischen Urtext 
und in englischer Ubersetzung aufgenommen ist. Die erschiitternde Anklage 
gegen den Mérder Tod erscheint manchen nun als blofe Federiibung in den 
modernen Stilmitteln, und das persénliche Erleben des Witwers droht hinter 
seinem literarischen Ehrgeiz zu verschwinden. Der Herausgeber gibt den vor- 
auszusetzenden Tatsachenbestand nicht preis (den Tod der Margreth im 
Jahre 1400—bis auf die Phrase edel der geburte im VII. Kapitel, die nicht mehr 
als Anspielung auf die aristokratische Herkunft der Verstorbenen gedeutet 
wird). Der Abschnitt iiber den weltanschaulichen Gehalt des Streitgespriichs 
bemiiht sich, die groBe Wirkung und Verbreitung aus der besonderen Be- 
handlung des menschlichen Urerlebnisses ‘‘Tod” zu verstehen: Johann von 
Tepl fiihre die Argumentation weiter als das Mittelalter es getan, bis an die 
Schwelle von Cusas Doktrin der coincidentia oppositorum in Gott. (In der 
Anmerkung zum XXXI. Kapitel wird dem platonischen Gedanken der Wieder- 
geburt seine Renaissance-Qualitét abgesprochen; er komme bei Seneca, 
Boethius und Heinrich von Miigeln vor und sei nichts Neues gewesen.)— 
Vor der Entdeckung der Widmung haben viele Gelehrtengenerationen (seit 
Gottsched und Lessing) die Leidenschaft der Verzweiflung aus dem Schelten, 
Fluchen, Wiinschen, Uberreden und Beten herausgehért. Sollten sie sich 
wirklich alle getauscht haben, oder darf man nicht doch die innere Kraft des 
Biichleins neben der sprachlichen Meisterschaft und der philosophischen 
Durchdringung des Themas diesem menschlichen Faktor zuschreiben? 

In dem Abschnitt iiber die Sprache wird der Stand der Erforschung der 
Kanzleisprache dargelegt (nach L. E. Schmitt) und das sprachliche, rhyth- 
mische und stilistische Gewand charakterisiert. 
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Nach dieser ausgezeichneten Einfiihrung ist der Text selber keine Ent- 
tiuschung. Spaldings Bemiihung um die Uberlieferung geht weit iiber die 
Gepflogenheit der iiblichen Schulausgaben hinaus. Nachdem die Editions- 
prinzipien der akademischen Ausgabe (Bernt/Burdach) griindlich diskredi- 
tiert waren, kam die Hiibnersche Ausgabe (in den “Altdeutschen Quellen,” 
1937) mit ihren Emendationen nach der Handschriftengruppe HE. Aber 
Hammerichs fast uneingeschriinkte Empfehlung von H allein macht einem 
gewissenhaften Herausgeber die erneute Durchpriifung des ganzen Wortlauts 
zur Pflicht. Im Gegensatz zu Rupprich (“Deutsche Literatur in Entwick- 
lungsreihen,” 1938), der Bernt/Burdach folgt, mit Verbesserungen nach 
Hiibner, halt Spalding sich an Hiibner und iibernimmt Verbesserungen von 
Hammerich. (Hammerichs unkommentierte Ausgabe von 1944 gelangte zu 
spat in die Hand des Herausgebers, ihre Grundsatze hatte er abgelehnt.) 

Die Anmerkungen zu einzelnen Textstellen verzeichnen kurz die Her- 
kunft der Emendation oder setzen sich mit den verschiedenen Besserungs- 
vorschlagen auseinander. Dariiber hinaus bringen sie eine Menge von sach- 
lichen Erklarungen, Parallelen aus der literarischen Tradition und Hinweise 
auf die abgeschlossenen oder noch schwebenden Kontroversen. (Sie versagen 
an einer strategischen Stelle: im XXXI, Kapitel lassen sie die Wahl von 
merung—nach y—gegeniiber Hiibners geberung—nach a—und Hamme richs 
werung—nach H—unverteidigt. Ebenfalls fehlt S.104 ein Wort iiber das 
merkwiirdige Datum auf dem Widmungsbrief: in der Anmerkung nach der 
Hs. 1428, im Text 14(00), in der Ubersetzung 14(-).) 

Appendix B bringt kurze Proben aus den wichtigsten Handschriften und 
Drucken, sodaf der Benutzer sich selber ein Bild von der Uberlieferung 
machen kann. 

Fiir Ubungszwecke hat Spaldings Text soviele Vorziige vor der Hiibner- 
schen Ausgabe, dass die Wahl fiir den Unterricht in diesem Lande nicht 
zweifelhaft sein kann; es bleibt abzuwarten, wie weit die vorbereitete grofe 
Edition von Hammerich und Jungbluth die gleichen Dienste leisten wird. 
AuSerdem kommt Spaldings Arbeit ein Eigenwert als kritischer Ausgabe zu. 

Als niitzliche Beigabe ist zum Schlusse noch die Bibliographie zu nennen, 
die ich hier erginzen méchte: Nicht erwahnt ist die Entdeckung des Portrits 
des Johann von Tepl. bzw. Saaz durch Anton Blaschka (“Ackermann— 
Epilog,” Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte der Deutschen in Béhmen, 
LXXIII (Prag, 1935), 73-78). Die Literaturangaben auf S.XXIV und S. 
114 sollten nach meinen Notizen lauten: F. M. BartoS, “Der Dichter des 
Ackermann aus Béhmen,” Dichtung und Welt (Prager Presse), issues of July 
17,1927; Febr. 4, 1931. Die Einleitung referiert iiber E. Schafferus; die biblio- 
graphischen Daten fehlen: Ella Schafferus, ‘Der Ackermann aus Béhmen und 
die Weltanschauung des Mittelalters,” ZfdA., LXXII (1935), 209-239. 
Nachzutragen sind: A. Hiibner, “Deutsches Mittelalter und italienische 
Renaissance im Ackermann aus Béhmen,” Zs. f. Deutschkunde, LI (1937), 
226-239. L. L. Hammerich, “ ‘Ackermann’ 4, 11—Frauenlob, Minneleich 
2, 6,” ZfdPh., LXV (1940), 177 ff. (Verbesserung des Wortes gerenmantel). 
E. A. Philippson, “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen,’ A Summary of Recent 
Research and an Appreciation,” Mod. Language Quarterly, II (1941), 263-278. 
Renée Brand, Zur Interpretation des “Ackermann aus Béhmen” (“Basler 
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Studien zur dt. Sprache und Literatur,” I, 1943). A. Schirokauer, “Der 
Ackermann aus Béhmen und das Renaissance-Problem,”’ Monatshefte, XL] 
(1949), 213-217. 
Ernst A. PHILIPPson 
University of Illinois 


Tue Sources oF MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By Charles T. Prouty, 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. vii+142. $2.50. 

THE ACTUAL topic of this attractively printed small volume is more clearly 
stated in the subtitle: “A Critical Study, Together with the Text of Peter 
Beverley’s Ariodanto and Ieneura.”’ For almost exactly half the pages of the 
book are given to a careful reprint of Beverley’s rare poem, which is probably 
an analogue rather than a direct source of Shakespeare’s comedy. In the dis- 
cussion that precedes this text Professor Prouty fulfills an implied promise 
made a decade ago when he mentioned (Studies in Philology, XXXVIII, 
220) “an introduction to a reprint of Beverley and Whetstone upon which I 
am now engaged.” 

This introduction, tracing carefully various ramifications in the source 
study of Much Ado, sets forth as its two main critical problems: first, the con- 
nection between the main and the Beatrice-Benedick plot; and, second, the 
nature of the main plot, especially, Claudio’s behavior. These two problems, 
Prouty believes, can be solved by re-examination of the source material and 
careful study of Shakespeare’s use of it. The Beatrice-Benedick story is orig- 
inal with Shakespeare, but the Hero-Claudio plot has a long history. Its 
two ultimate sources are Italian versions by Bandello and Ariosto, whether 
or not known to the dramatist in the original. Many critics have viewed the 
Beatrice-Benedick plot as a somewhat clumsy grafting by Shakespeare on 
the old story, perhaps in revision of an earlier play. Numerous commentators 
have vented their scorn on Claudio as a romantic lover guilty of unpardonable 
conduct. 

Prouty accepts neither one of these conclusions. By thoughtfully com- 
paring the portrayal of Claudio with those of the corresponding figure in 
previous versions of the story, he shows that the dramatist has transformed 
the conventional romantic lover of his sources quite deliberately into a real- 
istic suitor for mariage de convenance, an arrangement accepted by all others 
concerned. So Claudio, and Don Pedro, too, are less blamable for their actions 
when honestly convinced that he has been defrauded in the business transac- 
tion. Thus the main story becomes an outright satire on certain marriage cus- 
toms in practice during the Elizabethan period. Balancing this tale is another 
realistic situation of two people who have both loudly proclaimed independ- 
ence of the opposite sex trapped into a frank acknowledgement of their error 
The play as a whole, then, is logically composed and constitutes a delightful 
human satire. 

The argument is skilfully presented and is persuasive on both counts. 
Prouty, however, nowhere in this study alludes to a definite anticipation of 
several of his findings. Mrs. Mackie L. Bennett, writing of “The Italian 
Sources of Much Ado,” in the University of Texas Studies in English for 1937, 
went over much the same ground and on p. 68 concluded: “Just as As You 
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Like It is a satire on the pastoral tradition, Much Ado is a satire on the chival- 
ric tradition, the romantic ideal, and the Elizabethan conception of marriage. 
Even the marriage books come in for their share of ridicule.”” These two sen- 
tences summarize results reached independently by the investigators. 

The entire book provides another example of many studies now being 
undertaken in contrast of Shakespeare’s work with that of his known sources. 
For instance, Prouty might well have cited as a parallel to the courtship of 
Claudio that of County Paris, developed from Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet. 
The reprint of Beverley’s somewhat tedious poem, with valuable biographical 
and bibliographical prefaces, will be of service to all those interested in at- 
taining a better knowledge of earlier versions of the popular story. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

The University of Texas 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
VircINIA, Vols. I-III, 1948-50. Edited by Fredson Bowers. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1948- 
49; 1949-50; 1950-51. Vol. I, pp. 206, 4 plates, $3.50; Vol. II, pp. 313, 6 
plates, $5.00; Vol. III, pp. 306, 24 plates, $5.00. 


THIS ANNUALLY collected series of bibliographical studies, appearing, since 
volume II, under the title Studies in Bibliography, deserves the attention of 
all students interested in descriptive and analytical bibliography. In these 
volumes one sees for the first time an American publication offering a major 
challenge to the hitherto secure position of The Library, the official journal of 
the English Bibliographical Society. 

I regret that in the short space of a single review I can do little more than 
group and list, with an occasional comment, some of what seem to me the 
more important articles. Fortunately, however, the task is made easier by the 
way in which the bulk of the studies can be divided into three groups, two 
clearly defined and a third of a rather more miscellaneous nature. A few papers, 
such as those by M. M. Sealts, Jr., ‘Melville and the Shakers” (II, 105-14) 
or L. L. Oliver, “Thomas Drue’s Duchess of Suffolk: A Protestant Drama,” 
(III, 241-46) defy classification and appear to have wandered into the wrong 
fold; interesting in themselves, they tend to be lost in their present company. 
The third volume (1950) contains a useful ‘Selective Check List of Biblio- 
graphical Scholarship for 1949.” 

Group A: Articles dealing with the general techniques of bibliographical 
enquiry. Under this head may be placed Allan H. Stevenson, ‘New Uses of 
Watermarks As Bibliographical Evidence” (I, 151-82); Fredson Bowers, 
“Bibliographical Evidence from the Printer’s Measure” (II, 153-67); Sir 
W. W. Greg, “The Rationale of Copy-Text” (III, 19-36); A. A. Hill, “Some 
Postulates for Distributional Study of Texts” (III, 63-95); and W. B. Todd, 
“Observations on the Incidence and Interpretation of Press Figures” (III, 
171-205). Each of these studies may be described as important and should be 
read by all students of bibliography, present and prospective. 

Those who, like myself, would take some exception to Mr. Hill’s hostility 
toward the place of what he calls “literary study” as an aid in establishing 
text relationships, will find a timely antidote in Sir Walter Greg’s admirable 
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discussion of copy-text and the related question of an editor’s duty in dealing 
with the problems raised by “‘more than one ‘substantive’ edition of compar- 
able authority” (p. 23). I also trust that no one will take seriously Mr. Hill’s 
suggestion that a combination of distributional, genealogical, and externa] 
study as applied to texts, manuscript and printed, should be called either 
biblistics or libristics (p. 67). I would rather lack a word than have either one, 
though that I suppose is a “literary’’ reaction. In passing I would also note 
that the example from Philaster (III, i, 201) which Mr. Hill cites (pp. 67-68) as 
an instance of mechanical change “‘occurrjing] somewhere in the limbo of 
versions of the text which are beyond our reach” is a questionable one, since 
a little “literary study” of the variants suggests that no change took place at 
all until in the fifth quarto (1639) the text was sophisticated. Thus I believe 
that a modern text should give (although no modern text does so) some form 
based on “parrallesse” (i.e., without pareil), the reading of the substantive 
quarto two (1622), and not the metrically awkward “parallellesse’’ of quarto 
five. (The evidence of the N.E.D. is negative: there is no entry for “‘parral- 
lesse” and only the late example from Philaster for ‘“‘parallellesse.”’) 

Group B: Articles and notes dealing with the bibliographical problems of 
particular books. This group is naturally much larger than Group A and in- 
cludes most of the short notes contained in a special section at the end of each 
volume called Bibliographica (except in volume one where, more happily I 
think, it is simply called Bibliographical Notes). The level of expertness and 
clarity in these papers is remarkable—a reflection I suspect of Professor 
Bowers’ care as editor—and, since I cannot, without obvious injustice, make 
a general selection, I will mention only those studies of special value to textual 
students of Shakespeare and Dryden: Philip Williams’ two studies of the 
quarto and folio texts of Troilus and Cressida (II, 25-33; III, 131-43) and his 
compositor analysis of the ‘‘Pied-Bull’’ Lear (I, 61-68); Giles Dawson’s re- 
discovery of the important and revealing 1745 reprint of Hanmer’s Shake- 
speare (II, 35-48); P. S. Dunkin’s reconsideration of the Dryden Troilus and 
Cressida imprint (II, 185-89); and J. S. Steck’s study of the order of editions 
in Dryden’s Indian Emperor (II, 139-52). 

Occasionally, as in Charlton Hinman’s discussion of the recently dis- 
covered proof-sheet of King Lear in the First Folio (III, 145-54), these special 
studies suggest conclusions which have a much wider significance than is sug- 
gested by the immediate subject under investigation. Thus from his examina- 
tion of the three known proof-sheets of the First Folio, and from other evi- 
dence which is here only referred to, Mr. Hinman is able to suggest some inter- 
esting possibilities about the amount, kind, and significance of the stop-press 
correction in that volume. His tentative conclusion is that, although there was 
a great deal more stop-press correction in the First Folio than we are ordinar- 
ily aware of, most of it was the arbitrary work of the press-corrector without 
reference to copy; and, as a corollary, that the uncorrected states of the text 
will often be a better guide to what Shakespeare wrote than the corrected 
states. This is obviously an approach to the textual problem which no future 
editor of Shakespeare, or of other sixteenth- and seventeenth-century texts, 
can afford to forget, but I feel that Mr. Hinman goes a little too far perhaps 
when he says that the method he has outlined “precluded correction by refer- 
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ence to copy” (p. 152). I cannot see that any evidence has yet been advanced 
to suggest that a combination of eye-proofing and occasional reference to copy 
must be ruled out. And it should also be kept in mind that in plays printed 
from manuscript, reference to copy for the “accidentals” would frequently 
have been a waste of time, since, so far as we know, much of the formal punc- 
tuation was, currente calamo, the work of the compositor. But this is only a 
small point, while the significance of Mr. Hinman’s study is large. 

Group C: The third group of articles is concerned with some of the wider 
aspects of general bibliographical study. Particularly valuable are C. W. Mil- 
ler, “Thomas Newcomb: A Restoration Printer’s Ornament Stock’ (III, 
155-70) and Leslie Hotson, “The Library of Elizabeth’s Embezzling Teller” 
(II, 49-61). Finally we may notice as useful and suggestive correlations of the 
several kinds of materials to be found in these three volumes R. C. Bald, 
“Editorial Problems—A Preliminary Survey” (III, 3-17) and Fredson 
Bowers, ‘Some Relations of Bibliography to Editorial Problems” (III, 37-62). 
It is proper that this review should close with reference to a paper by Pro- 
fessor Bowers, for it is clearly he who has inspired and directed the publication 
of these studies, an undertaking for which he merits the humble gratitude of 
amateur bibliographers like myself and the staunch support of his biblio- 
graphical peers. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 

University of Illinois 


THE Plays AND PoEMs OF WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by G. Blakemore Evans. Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1951. pp. xviii+ 861. $13.50. 

DR. EVANS’ edition of the works of William Cartwright opens with five chap- 
ters of introduction upon the life of the author, the historical place of his four 
dramas, the quality of his lyrical and occasional verse, the nature of his repu- 
tation and influence, and the state of his text. Then come The Lady Errant, 
The Royal Slave, The Ordinary, The Siege, and the Poems, the latter including 
not only those printed in the 1651 collection but all that have been recover- 
able from manuscript and miscellaneous sources. The four plays are each pre- 
ceded by an additional introduction, treating such matters as date of com- 
position, publication, sources, and stage history. Two hundred and fifty pages 
of critical and textual notes follow, besides several appendices, a bibliography, 
and index. The whole is handsomely printed in large type on wide-margined 
pages, and the volume is embellished with a portrait of the poet, photographic 
reproductions of specimen letterpress and manuscript, and type facsimile 
title pages. It would be difficult to imagine a more complete or beautiful 
edition. 

The sole authority for most of the works is Humphrey Moseley’s col- 
lection, Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, With other Poems, By Mr. William Cart- 
wright, 1651. Dr. Evans has collated four copies of this work, as well as four 
copies of separately published items, including The Royal Slave and a number 
of the poems. He has also collated the four available manuscripts of The Royal 
Slave, and indicated in his textual notes the markings in the Restoration 
prompt copies of The Ordinary and The Lady Errant—a valuable service in 
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itself. He has, in a word, done everything that could have been done, and ina 
way that is of maximum convenience to the reader. The single deduction 
that might be made from this statement concerns the prefatory matter rather 
than the text. Like many editors, who forget that their own prose is in their 
own control and can be explicated currently, Dr. Evans is an inveterate writer 
of footnotes. One has the familiar sensation of wishing he might read with two 
pairs of eyes; and some of the matter relegated to the notes, such as the sam- 
ple of Cartwright’s “seraphical” preaching, the contemporary allusion to his 
weak eyesight, and so on, might well have been worked into the biography, 
The complaint does not extend to the critical notes to the works. These might 
have been expanded indefinitely, but they are already full and illuminating. 

Dr. Evans’ critical commentary is appropriately kindly, but Cartwright’s 
significance does not lie in the absolute value of his work. The Moseley pub. 
lication represents an instructive episode in the history of taste. At the time 
it was issued, the printer had in his possession scores of Elizabethan and 
Stuart plays, most of which he never published and are now irrecoverably lost. 
His “Shakespeare” items were probably not truly Shakespeare items, but we 
can never be sure. (Marlowe’s Jew of Malia had not been published until 
forty years after the author’s death.) Except for Shakespeare, the dramatists 
who had been previously honored by being ‘‘collected” were all classical, 
classicists, or the darlings of the coterie: Gascoigne, Seneca, Terence, Alexan- 
der, Jonson, Daniel, Lyly, Greville, Marston, Beaumont, and Fletcher—not 
Greene, Marlowe, Heywood, Dekker, Middleton, Webster, and the like. 
Enough manuscripts were available for a Massinger folio if Moseley had seen 
fit to issue one. From a bookseller’s point of view he made the right choice in 
publishing Cartwright, a writer considered correct by the “best wits” of the 
time; and if posterity was cheated, the blame results with contemporary 
critical opinion rather than with him. Those in command in the world of 
belles-lettres during the first half of the seventeenth century had been as busy 
undermining sixteenth-century literature and its influence as those in con- 
mand during the first half of the twentieth have been in undermining that 
of the nineteenth. By Moseley’s generation and his alone, Jonson and Fletcher 
were rated above Shakespeare, and Donne above Sidney and Spenser—and 
Milton. Fifty-two commendatory poems, many of them interminable eulogies, 
introduced the Cartwright volume. Their effect is now appalling, and Dr 
Evans’ decision to omit them is understandable, but they are an important 
part of the picture. Cartwright was a poet whom it was safe to admire, fash- 
ionably religious, yet cynical; fashionably “platonic,” yet sensual; fashion- 
ably metaphysical, yet ‘‘open’”—the perfect example of the cake-and-the- 
penny author, the modish mediocrity. 

Dr. Evans speaks of Cartwright and Milton being “‘brothers, though 
either might have been dismayed by the realization.”” We would be “dis 
mayed” by the suggestion, except that the editor seems to be speaking of 
traditionalism in its most all-embracing sense and indulging in paradox 
Cartwright and Milton are perfect opposites, and it is a curiosity of modem 
criticism that the fuzzy phrase of all-work, “dissociation of sensibility,” 
should have been applied to the latter rather than the former. Perhaps it was 
a case of anticipating accusation. Cartwright the poet represents the per- 
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fect instance of bookish inspiration, the complete substitution of attitudes for 
feelings, the literary echo for the living voice. Dr. Evans shows that he is quite 
aware of all this when he speaks of Cartwright’s religious verse being written 
by one who was “not by nature... a deeply religious man,” of his sensual 
verse being written by one who was “essentially temperate,” of his cynicism 
being “the fashionable immorality of convention,” and so on. Perhaps the 
editor’s hardest task was to discuss this body of work without seeming to 
depreciate it. 

The reviewer must admit to a dislike for Cartwright that is almost per- 
sonal, but the feeling does not extend to this excellent edition of his works. 
The volume is obviously the product of years of devoted and intelligent effort, 
and it is comforting to realize that the race of reliable editors is not dying out. 
One must know Cartwright to know the seventeenth century—perhaps also 
certain critical vagaries of our own—and Dr. Evans’ volume deserves the 
attention and gratitude of all students of literature. 

ALFRED HARBAGE 
Columbia University 


Tue SIN oF WIT. JONATHAN SwIFT As A PoEt. By Maurice Johnson. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1950. Five illustrations. Reproduction of 
typescript by offset process. Pp. xvii+145. $2.50. 


THIS BOOK is a study of the technique and underlying ideas of Jonathan 
Swift’s poetry, and a spirited defense of that poetry, which until compara- 
tively recent times has been, for the most part, scorned or ignored. 

At least one reason for its being neglected is the absence in it of the “‘sub- 
lime”—variously defined as poetical fancy and fury, that which amazed, and 
enthusiastic passion. Despite this lack of sublimity, or perhaps Maurice 
Johnson would say because of it, it deserves serious consideration along with 
Swift’s prose; for, once over his early attempts at sublime poetry after the 
manner of Cowley, Swift ‘‘cleared for himself an area in which he might be an 
excellent minor poet: a relatively safe area that precluded any charges of fail- 
ure with the style sublime” (p. 128). Johnson’s thorough analyses of a number 
of representative poems illustrate how Swift deliberately avoided the sublime 
by choosing unexpected rhymes and conversational, “unpoetic’’ diction and 
by mercilessly parodying the false sublime current in the poetic conventions 
of his time. In addition, the analyses convincingly demonstrate how good a 
verse technician Swift was, with his keen awareness of phonetic effects and 
the relation of meter to meaning. 

“Perhaps not so clinically interesting,” Johnson writes, “as the nine- 
teenth-century idea of a mad, disgusting Swift, the idea of a moralist and re- 
former is nevertheless the truer one” (p. 113). Taking such poems as “The 
Beasts Confession to the Priest,”’ “The Progress of Marriage,” and “Strephon 
and Chloe,” Johnson points out the element of moral satire similar to that in 
the fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels and in the Modest Proposal, and shows 
how Swift employed irony, paradox, and shock to convey his meaning force- 
fully. The poems contain the same conciseness, clarity, and intensity that dis- 
tinguish the prose, a fact which leads Johnson to the conclusion that they have 
long been neglected “not because they displease, but because their ability to 
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please comes largely from qualities associated by prejudice with prose” (p, 
129). This is in part true, certainly with regard to Swift’s deliberate shunning 
of the sublime style. The poetry appears to be “‘unpéetic,” and the superficial 
reader will pass by the subtler merits of hidden parody and expert versifica- 
tion. But Johnson’s statement will not hold when applied to the “unprintable” 
poems; almost every reader of Swift’s poetry has experienced acute displeasure 
in pieces like ““Strephon and Chloe” and “The Lady’s Dressing-Room.” 

In attempting to defend these poems, Johnson notes their seriousness of 
intent and technical skill, and says that Swift was “‘hardly more scatological 
than others of his contemporaries.’’ But to look for even a partial excuse in 
the fact that “Gay and Pope, as well as Swift, thought it amusing to write 
verses about the Goddess Cloacina”’ (p. 117) is to evade the issue. Such poems 
by others of his contemporaries can be written off as casual, ‘“‘amusing”’ exer- 
cises; the student of Pope or Gay or Prior certainly feels no need to justify 
them, for they are too insignificant to warrant it. Swift’s scatological poems— 
admittedly serious—are another matter; the very fact that they are serious 
makes them so. 

Johnson compares the dressing-room of Pope’s Belinda with that of Swift’s 
Celia to show that Pope, “intending to mock . . .[Belinda’s] pretense of 
divinity . . . lacked Swift’s singleness of purpose’’ because Belinda is sur- 
rounded by daintiness and delicacy (p. 117). To regard The Rape of the Lock 
and “The Lady’s Dressing-Room”’ as two different approaches to the same 
goal, one achieving its purpose more effectively than the other, is absurd. 
And even were such a comparison warranted, singleness of purpose and moral 
earnestness are insufficient to justify bad taste. 

On the whole, Johnson’s evaluation of Swift’s poetry isa sound one. Pre- 
senting a detailed and thorough analysis of the verse per se rather than put- 
ting the emphasis on its biographical interest, Johnson treats it as something 
more than a key to unlock the poet’s heart, and by doing so, unquestionably 
proves his thesis that Swift was an excellent poet within the area in which he 
chose to work. 

OLIVER W. FERGUSON 

University oy Illinois 
SEVEN ONnE-ActT PLays BY HOLBERG. Translated from the Danish by Henry 

Alexander, with an introduction by Svend Kragh-Jacobsen. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 

New York, 1950. 205 pp. 

FOR THE FIRST time this translation makes available to English-speaking 
readers a selection of one-act plays by the great Dano-Norwegian counterpart 
of Moliére. At least as many more of his longer plays have been made avail- 
able in earlier volumes by the American-Scandinavian Foundation; it is good 
to have also these miniatures of his art. They are not all equally valuable, and 
at least one of them, Diderich the Terrible (1724), might as well have been 
omitted. It exhibits one side of life in the “Enlightenment” which was some- 
thing less than enlightened; and the play is neither funny nor significant as a 
piece of literature. All of the plays deal with deceit: the burden of their plots 
is that someone puts something over on someone else. As plots they are all 
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conventional comedy, with few original inventions over the sources that Hol- 
berg used. In each case our sympathies are enlisted by the clever servant, an 
early and livelier form of Jeeves, or the servant girl, who get their insipid mas- 
ters or mistresses out of scrapes with stupid or crafty opponents. The chief 
variations of this theme are found in The Arabian Powder, where the leading 
figure is the swindler Oldfox, a genuinely entertaining personality; and in 
Sganarel’s Journey to the Land of the Philosophers, where fun is had with the 
various philosophic sects. The plays with the greatest substance, and the most 
likely to find favor with modern audiences, are The Christmas Party (1724) and 
The Peasant in Pawn (1726). In the first of these Holberg exhibits his spirit 
of gayety at its very best; while in the second he uses the theme of the trans- 
formed peasant to satirize the worship of pomp and circumstance by the 
middle classes. 

The translation, done by a Canadian, is quite readable; if it lacks the zest 
of Holberg’s eighteenth-century idiom, that may be due to a reluctance by 
the translator to attempt a pastiche. An unfortunate mistranslation occurs on 
page 86, where the original reads (in the first edition of 1724): “Naar Verden 
staar til paaske/saa skal jeg give min Hals/de Topper/Fabler/Favoriter ere 
ikke andet end Lucifers Paafund.” This is translated: ‘Easter is coming, and 
I give you my word that those women’s headdresses, flounces, hanging curls 
are the invention of Lucifer.” This is confusing, in view of the fact that the 
story takes place at Christmas time; the original means: “If the world lasts 
till Easter, I’ll take my oath that those women’s headdresses, flounces, hang- 
ing curls are nothing but the invention of Lucifer.”’ A slight but amusing 
blemish on page 168 is the misprint ‘‘a Democratic philosopher” for a follower 
of Democritus; should this not be ‘““Democritic’’? The introduction is an ex- 
cellent essay, with many illuminating remarks on Holberg’s writings. One 
wonders just why the writer describes the Christmas games of Holberg’s play 
as “a bad Scandinavian custom”’; apparently Holberg did not think so, and as 
far as this reviewer can see, the badness was in the abuse rather than the 
custom, which is true of a good many things. 

EINAR HAUGEN 

University of Wisconsin 


HOLDERLIN-JAHRBUCH. Im Auftrag der Friedrich Hélderlin Gesellschaft 
herausgegeben von Friedrich Beissnerund Paul Kluckhohn. Jahrgang 1947. 
Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1948. Pp. 244. 
Contents: ‘(Der Sommer,” “Der Winter” [by Hdlderlin], p. 5; “Zu den 
Gedichten der letzten Lebenszeit” by Friedrich Beissner, pp. 6-10; 
“Ein Merkzettel aus der spiten Zeit. Mitgeteilt von Friedrich Beissner,” 
pp. 10-14; “Diotima. Berichtigungen der mittleren Fassung. Mitgeteilt 
von Friedrich Beissner,” pp. 14-17; “Aus der Umwelt des jungen Hdélder- 
lin. Stamm- und Tagebucheintrige. Mitgeteilt und erlautert von Adolf 
Beck” pp. 18-46; “Heidelberg. Versuch einer Deutung” by Adolf Beck, 
pp. 47-61; “ ‘Der gefesselte Strom’ und ‘Ganymed.’ Ein Beispiel fiir die 
Formprobleme der Hdélderlinschen Oden-Uberarbeitungen” by Leopold 
Liegler, pp. 62-77; “Zwei spite Hélderlin-Stellen” by Erich Hock, pp. 

78-89; “Die Erfahrung von Ursprung und Schicksal in Hélderlins Lyrik 
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(1795- a, by F. W. Wentzlaffi-Eggebert, pp. 90-126; “Brentano und 
eae by Walther Rehm, pp. 127-178; ‘ ‘Resegnune mit Hdlderlins 
Empedokles’ (Eine Erinnerung)”’ by Otto Heuschele, pp. 179-189 
“Das Hélderlinbild in der Forschung 1939-1944” by Adolf Beck, pp 
190-227; ‘Das Hdlderlin-Archiv 1944-1946” by Wilhelm Hoffmann pp 
228-239; “Bericht iiber die Griindung der ‘Friedrich Hélderlin Gesel]- 
schaft’ ” [by W. Binder], pp. 240-242; ‘‘Wer besitzt oder kennt Familien- 

nachliasse aus der Umwelt Hdlderlins?”’, pp. 243-244. 

THE HOLDERLIN-JAHRBUCH is a contemporary document as well as a repository 
for contributions which interest “den Forscher und die Freunde der Dichtung” 
(p. 227) . It bespeaks the Hélderlin renaissance and brings evidence of the 
saturnine seriousness of contemporary life and thought. 

The first six items, the ‘‘Neue Funde,” are minor factual additions to our 
knowledge of Hélderlin’s life and works. Of these the first four are of some 
interest to those concerned with the poet as a pathological figure. The explica- 
tions by Beck and Liegler, although not of a definitive nature, suggest the 
most fruitful method of approaching Hélderlin—in Beck’s words “‘sorgfiiltige 
Interpretation der einzelnen Gedichte ...das dringlichste Gebot an die 
Hilderlin-Forschung der Gegenwart.”’ Liegler is convincing in his argument 
that Hélderlin was consciously concerned with technical artistry and the de- 
tails of poetic form 

The lengthier articles by Walter Rehm and F. W. Wentzlaff-Eggebe 
stand in contrast to one another. Rehm’s essay represents the newer subjec- 
tive, analytical study of literature, the ‘“Literaturwissenschaft” which de- 
mands an intimate knowledge of texts and which in part is a reaction against 
the emulation of the methods used in the natural sciences. Wentzlaff-Egge- 
bert represents—a new scholasticism? 

Walther Rehm makes a contribution first to the delineation of Hélder- 
lin’s place in German cultural history and second to the better understanding 
of Clemens ges Bean's concern is actually more with Brentano than 
with Hélderlin, but he demonstrates a remarkable affinity between the twe 
poets as ner pe Brentano’s early awareness both of Hdélderlin’s poetry and 
Hdlderlin’s por ‘tic mission. Rehm implies either an inner relationship between 

he so-called Bia sas encape ’”? and Hdlderlin or a more widespread apprecia- 

n of Hellenic classicism at the turn of the nineteenth century than hithert 

“a ‘aes diated ehaee seems to be no nucleus in Wentzlaff-Eggebert’s 
abstruse but earnest presentation, unless it be his metaphysical allusion to 
the influences of heredity and environment. Vide the extravagant statement 
on page 114: “das ganze spite Werk Hdlderlins, das eigentlich nur noch aus 
dec Shee ties Ursprungsgeheimnisses lebt.” The point is well taken that 
Hélderlin was ever receptive to a restitution of youthful “Schicksalslosigkeit 
ind that Diotima meant a new state of fatelessness for Hélderlin. Otherwis 
Wentzlaff-Eggebert’s article is unconvincing and lacks conclusiveness. Wh 
Walther Rehm is difficult reading, Wentzlaff-Eggebert is tortuous 

Rehm’s essay and Otto Heuschele’s reverie about Empedokles both te- 
flect the shifting evaluation of Hélderlin in the literary world. Rehm con 

Hdlderlin’s own time. Heuschele, writing in 1944, meditates on the 
enthusiasm for Hélderlin during the first World War 
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The article of most general interest is Adolf Beck’s critical evaluation of 
Hélderlin studies 1939-1944, which is the continuation of a similar article 
that appeared in Jduna in 1944. Beck discusses inter alia studies by Bertraux, 
Korff, Hildebrandt, Kommerell, Rehm, Guardini, and Heidegger. The studies 
under consideration are noticeably more of a metaphysical than an aesthetic 
turn. The majority throw light only on single facets of Hélderlin’s achieve- 
ment. Several seem systematic and arbitrary and would deduce from Hélder- 
lin’s poetry patterns of thought of which the poet was not demonstrably 
conscious. My own confidence in Beck’s judgment was shaken by the state- 
ment on page 202 that “‘die Zentralsonne, um welche die Zeit Goethes kreist, 
ist .. . der deutsche Geist schlechthin in seiner reinen Form.” 

In reading Wilhelm Hoffmann’s report on the activities of the Hélderlin- 
Archiv, one marvels at the zeal which has been expended in gathering and 
cataloguing manuscripts and information, and at the collective will which, 
despite many obstacles, has produced not only the Hélderlin-Jahrbuch but 
also is guiding the publication of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe of Hélderlin’s 
works. 

P. M. MITCHELL 

University of Kansas 


Watt WHITMAN—POET OF SCIENCE. By Joseph Beaver. Morningside Heights, 

New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. xv-+178. $2.75. 

No SERIOUS reader of Walt Whitman’s verse has failed to perceive the poet’s 
intense interest in nature and his familiarity with at least the terminology of 
physical science. But few critics have stopped to ask themselves such basic 
questions as these: how much did Whitman know about science, how accurate 
was his knowledge, where did he obtain this knowledge, and how did he use 
it? Joseph Beaver in his present study not only attempts to answer such 
questions but to demonstrate in addition Whitman’s skilful use of scientific 
concepts and language to strengthen and enrich the imagery of his poetry. 

Of the six chapters the richest are the second and third. ‘‘The Star-Gazer”’ 
examines Whitman’s knowledge of astronomy and proves not only that the 
poet was surprisingly familiar with the general outlines of that science but 
was invariably accurate in his statements of the celestial juxtaposition of stars, 
planets, meteors, and comets. “The Sparkles from the Wheel” restates and 
supports the conclusions of the preceding chapter and shows in addition Whit- 
man’s extensive use of astronomical information for poetic purposes. As the 
author contends, ‘The imagery is pervasive, functional, and basic” (p. 79). 
These two chapters deal exclusively with astronomy, the science which Whit- 
man apparently knew best and cared most about. 

In other chapters Dr. Beaver examines Whitman’s acquaintance with 
and his use of geology, geography (especially in the familiar and often ex- 
hausting catalogues), anatomy, physics, and botany. Here the evidence is 
more scattered and less conclusive, although the author’s reading of many ob- 
scure passages is clarified by reference to scientific concepts. Whitman ap- 
parently drew little from mathematics, chemistry, or biology; nevertheless, 
occasional passages in Leaves of Grass confirm his awareness of some of the 
basic premises. The fifth chapter, ‘““The Ascent of Man,” which discusses 
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Whitman’s knowledge of the concept of evolution, bogs down a little because 
of the author’s attempt to differentiate the views of Emerson and Whitman, 
There is no evidence incidentally that Dr. Beaver utilized Frederick W. Con. 
ner’s Cosmic Optimism (Gainesville, 1949), which is not only an ambitious 
attempt to treat the general subject of evolution in American poetry but also 
contains a thirty-five page chapter on Whitman’s knowledge of the evolution. 
ary hypothesis. 

Besides the obvious value of correcting some of the misapprehensions 
about Whitman’s scientific data (misapprehensions perpetuated by Norman 
Foerster, H. A. Binns, Emory Holloway, and others), Dr. Beaver’s book de. 
monstrates how a study of Whitman’s references to astronomical bodies may 
shed light both on the composition of certain poems and even on the poet's 
own movements. Other critics have suggested the effect of scientific concepts 
on the richness of Whitman’s imagery, but nowhere has this been done so 
effectively as here. 

Dr. Beaver’s method requires such extensive quotation that the book re. 
sembles at times a Whitman mosaic, an impression unfortunately exaggerated 
by the repetition of the same quotations for different purposes. It has also 
the defect of many doctoral dissertations in that it concentrates so narrowly 
on its special subject that there seems to be almost no frame of reference. 
Whitman was surely not the only nineteenth-century poet of science. Com- 
parisons with Emerson, Poe, Browning, Tennyson, Francis Thompson might 
have helped the perspective of both author and reader. Nevertheless, this 
volume helps us to understand Whitman better and is the more valuable be- 
cause it is consistently sane in its judgments. The proofreading, always difi- 
cult in a book which quotes freely from Whitman and especially troublesome 
here because of the author’s plan, is admirable. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 

University of Illinois 


XENION, THEMES, Forms, AND IDEAS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Enmst 

Feise. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. ix+339. 

IN THIS attractively printed Festschrift which honors Ernst Feise on his sixty- 
fifth birthday we find representative articles and smaller contributions of his, 
almost all of which had been published earlier, showing Feise’s main field of 
research and reflecting his outstanding personality as a teacher. 

The Preface by W. Neuse pays a fine and discriminating tribute to Feise’s 
scholarship. The fifteen major articles seem to be arranged chronologically. Ii 
so, the analysis of Storm’s Aquis Submersus should precede the articles on 
C. F. Meyer, and the essay on Rilke should follow that on young Hofmanns- 
thal. ‘“‘Werther als nervéser Charakter” comprising one fifth of the book is 
probably the most significant of these contributions. Without becoming to 
technical, the author uses the findings of present-day psychoanalysis to in- 
terpret Werther’s character and to throw new light on the genesis of the nove 
by showing to what extent Goethe’s own experiences led him to identify him- 
self with this neurotic type. Feise demonstrates how Werther’s emotional con- 
flict is characteristic for young Goethe’s own generation and is deeply rooted 
in Germany’s economic condition and intellectual atmosphere of that period 
Two other articles are devoted to Goethe. One investigates the sources oi 
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‘ause Lila and Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, the other is a psychoanalytical ap- 
man, proach which helps to explain why the figure of the brother threatens to over- 
Con- shadow the lover in Clavigo. In regard to Heine’s Die Nordsee, Feise reveals 
tious convincingly that the hidden principle of composition is Zerrissenheit, an 
also idea of Hegel’s, manifested in Heine’s “own varying attitudes toward his- 
tion- torical facts and institutions or events and persons which he used as poetic 
symbols.” 
sions No less than six articles present a subtle analysis of the contents and form 
‘man of an outstanding novelle by Eichendorff, Droste-Hiilshoff, Keller, Stifter, 
k de- and C. F. Meyer. In each instance Feise starts from a minute knowledge of 
may the text itself which reveals to the cool and patient but extremely sensitive 
oet’s investigator its central idea through its structure, its leitmotiv, and choice of 
cepts words. Frequently corroborating evidence is subsequently found in the novel- 
1€ $0 ist’s other works. Sometimes earlier versions of the text and sources are used 
for further elucidation. It is especially in these articles that we feel the close 
k re- union of scholarship and pedagogy to which Neuse alludes. Since only a repre- 
rated sentative selection of Feise’s work could be presented in this book, it might 
also have been better to restrict the number of “Formanalysen,” that follow the 
owly same line of investigation, and substitute some other item from the long list 
ence. of publications which appears at the end of the volume. 


‘om- Investigating fatalism in C. F. Meyer’s works, as early as 1908, Feise is 
aware of the complexity of this problem and properly cautious in evaluating 
the direct and indirect evidence he finds. The article on Hauptmann and Ib- 
e be- sen shows how naturalistic theory, as best expressed in W. Boelsche’s Die 
difi- naturwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der Poesie, finds its poetic fulfilment in 
Hauptmann’s drama Einsame Menschen. By that very fact this drama cannot 
attain the tragic effect still felt in Ibsen’s Rosmersholm where the moral aspect 
AN of the older idealistic drama is retained. The essay entitled “‘Rilkes Weg zu 
den Dingen” is not an exhaustive study but an introductory presentation of 
Rilke’s inner development from the early mysticism of his Stundenbuch to the 
“mnst chiseled impersonal poetry of the Neue Gedichte. Extensive quotations from 
the poet’s letters reveal how he had come to crave for artistic concentration 
and absorption such as he found in Rodin’s pantheistic approach to his crea- 
tive work. In the last article dealing with philosophic elements in the works of 











Id of young Hofmannsthal, a fuller and more profound understanding of Idylle 

and Der Tor und der Tod is obtained through Feise’s interpretation which is 
eise’s based on Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung and Nietzsche’s 
ly. I Die Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik. It is doubtful whether young 
= On Hofmannsthal, precocious as he was, could have presented the ideas that 

ns Feise finds implied in the drama as lucidly as it is done here. 

ok is The more intimate atmosphere which we feel in the addresses and occa- 
x to sional papers brought together under the title ‘‘Beiwerk”’ gives us a vivid im- 
0 in- pression of the author’s personality. We are thinking especially of his unex- 


celled “Morgenandacht auf dem Gipfel,” a real masterpiece in its close inter- 
weaving of life and literature, where Goethe and the German Romanticists 





‘con- lead us to a deeper love and understanding of nature. We are also thinking of 
voted the memorial address for his colleague and friend Martin Sommerfeld and of 
riod the “Magisterreden” which afford an insight into the lofty sense of responsi- 
es of bility that, under Feise’s direction, pervaded the work at the German School 
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in Bristol, Vermont. The author’s versatility is exemplified in his charming 
Plauderei on “The Puppet Theatre’ and the preceding significant contriby. 
tion that deals with the American scene. Here the tenacity with which the 
German-Americans of different social strata and in various periods clung to 
the image of their native land as they remembered it, while Germany herselj 
was changing, is observed and ingeniously termed Colonial Petrification. The 
discussion bearing this title may well serve as a guide to research in Germap. 
American studies. The sensitive and wistful comparison of four German even. 
songs which goes back to Feise’s years in Mexico is a fitting ‘‘Ausklang.” 

Over ninety per cent of the text is written in German. W. Neuse is justi. 
fied in admiring the lucidity and purity of the author’s German which has 
been preserved during more than forty years of residence in this hemisphere, 
Misprints which can easily be eliminated in the next printing were found on the 
following pages (the figure after the comma refers to the line): 67, 26; 99, 
31; 117, 30; 165, 20; 170, 38; 172, 15; 189, 18; 217, 8 and 14; 238, 16; 266, 9: 
275, 14; 295, 8; 296, 15; Gerhard should be spelled Gerhardt on page 323 but 
Gerhart referring to Hauptmann on page 329. 

ERICH HOFACKER 


Washington University 


Witta CaTHER, A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. By David Daiches. Ithaca, New 

York: Cornell University Press, 1951. Pp. 193. $2.75. 

WILLA CATHER’S death in 1947 came as a surprise to many readers who had 
enjoyed her novels of the pioneer West when they first appeared almost thirty 
years earlier. It was not that her work had been forgotten but rather that she 
definitely belonged to a different world and that her physical existence had 
seemed to terminate with her best productive years. This impression was 
intensified by her own reticence, her reluctance to allow her books to reappear 
in cheaper editions, and her discouragement of anyone who wished to write 
her life. To date no biography has appeared, and the injunction in her will 
against the publication of her correspondence would seem to make the task 
of any future biographer difficult. Indeed David Daiches’ volume is the first 
book-length study of Miss Cather’s work to appear. 

Professor Daiches modestly disclaims any special fitness for his task in 
his preface and asserts only his desire to examine critically Willa Cather’s 
novels in the order of their composition. He also declares at the start that he 
will not concern himself with the novelist’s ideas or philosophy beyond an) 
conceptions that are basically associated with her craft. In this way his analy- 





sis achieves a certain primary focus that is always desirable, although 
cannot help feeling that the book frequently evades important questions 

After a brief initial chapter devoted to Willa Cather’s apprenticeship i 
which a few details about her youth are presented, Professor Daiches treats 
the novels in four chapters of summary and exposition; a single chapter dis 
cusses the short stories in similar fashion, and the final pages provide a terse 
over-all estimate. There is no bibliography and almost no annotation. Indeed 
the critic seems quite unfamiliar with recent Willa Cather scholarship. 

The individual judgments of the novels are crisp and clear, although there 
is nothing original about them. In each case the author carefully identifies the 
characters, clarifies the plot relationships, explains the point of view, treats 
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briefly the technical narrative points involved, and emphasizes the basic 
themes that are likely to recur in various places. To any reader even slightly 
familiar with Miss Cather’s work, the long quotations seem tedious and un- 
necessary, especially since they are not used as the focus of any carefully 
pointed discussion. In general, Professor Daiches’ method is expository and 
often somewhat pedestrian. 

The estimate of Willa Cather’s fiction is that generally held save that the 
epithet “rough-hewn”’ as applied to A Lost Lady (p. 101) is nothing short of 
eccentric. Professor Daiches’ preference for the Nebraska novels such as My 
Antonia and O Pioneers! and for Death Comes for the Archbishop would be 
shared by most readers, and one can hardly quarrel with his assertion that the 
later books (those written after 1931) show a distinct falling off. He is also on 
solid ground when he demonstrates the important autobiographical core in 
Miss Cather’s best work and when he argues that her resort to history was a 
confession that she could not grapple with the present and that her interest 
in the past was both nostalgia and escape. On the other hand, his discussion 
of the novelist’s characters, especially of her women in whom she usually 
excelled, is inadequate, and his comments on her style are superficial. Equally 
troublesome is his obvious desire to avoid final or absolute judgments of any 
kind; this is a tentative book which tends to subordinate analysis to summary 
and description. , 

One can hardly blame Professor Daiches for not including substantial 
biographical detail in a book which does not pretend to be a biography. Yet 
there can be no question that Willa Cather in her strongest novels relied 
heavily on her own experience in Nebraska, on her knowledge of immigrant 
Czechs, French, and Swedes, on her acquaintanceship with the rolling prairies 
and their seasonal charms and dangers, on her sense of contact with the 
people who made desolate virgin land into a commonwealth. The rigid sup- 
pression of such relevant details in Professor Daiches’ book produces almost a 
distortion. It seems less important to fit Miss Cather into a literary movement, 
and the author is quite right in his assertion that she does not belong in any 
category, although he demonstrates convincingly Miss Cather’s shift from 
her Jamesian first novel to later stories of realism and detail, and her final 
adoption of pure historical romance. 

In fine, this initial volume on Willa Cather’s art is both thin and colorless. 
The reader can be grateful for what Professor Daiches has done, especially if 
his book helps to keep the novels of a distinguished writer before the public. 
But neither Willa Cather’s sensitive artistry nor her creative genius is ade- 
quately treated here. The book illustrates to some extent the ineffectiveness 
of literary criticism in a vacuum. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
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